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South America, The Portugueſe, after a long fſeties of have foun« 
 'viftories, defeats, enterpriſes, miſtakes, and leſſes, had 397 thei. 


colonies in 


kept the moſt valuable ſettlements in Afriea, ti India, — 


and in the Brazils. The French government had bor, 


even eonceived it poffible to eſtabliſh colonies, or ima⸗ 
gined that any advantage could be . 11 wal 


poſſeſſions in thoſe diſtant regions. a, 
Tui ambitious views were Wert 3 ds. * 


Italy;: Some old claims on the Milaneſe and the %, 


Sicilles had involved them in expensive wars, in whick 


they had been engaged for a long time. Their internal 


commotions diyerted them ſtill more from the great pb = 


to Yor IV. B * 
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BO þ K ject of eſtabliſhing a diſtant and extenſive commerce, and 


from the idea of increaſing their dominions by conqueſts 
in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 


Tas authority of kings was not openly conteſted, but | 
it was reſiſted and eluded. Some remains of the feudal 
government were till ſubſiſting, and many of its abuſes 
had not yet been aboliſhed. The prince was continually | 
employed in reſtraining the reſtleſs ſpirit of a powerful. 
nobility. Moſt of the provinces were governed by di- 
ſtinct laws and forms of their own. Every ſociety, every 
order in the ſtate enjoyed peculiar privileges, which were 
either oppoſed or carried to exceſs. The government 
was a complicated machine, which could only be regu- 
lated by the management of a variety of delicate ſprings. 

Tue court was frequently under a neceflity of having re- 
courſe to the ſhameful reſources of intrigue and-corrup= 
tion, or to the odious means of oppreffion and tyranny 3 
and the nation was for ever negociating with the prince. 
Regal authority was' unlimited, without having received 
the ſanction of the laws; and the people, though fre- 
quently too independent, had yet no ſecurity for their 
liberty. This occaſioned continual jealouſies, apprehen- 
. ' fions and ſtruggles. The whole attention of the govern- 
ment was not directed to the welfare of the nation, but 
to the means of enflaving it. The people were ſenſible 
88 their wants, but ignorant of their powers and re- 
ſources. They felt their rights alternately invaded or 
| trampled upon, by their lords or their ſovereigns. |... 
France, therefore, ſuffered the Spaniards and Portu- 
, Bueſe to diſcover new worlds, and to give new laws to 


the French nknown nations. They were rouzed, at length, by 
America. admiral Coligny, a man of the moſt extenſive, Ready | 


and active genius, that ever flouriſhed in that powerful 
empire. This great politician, attentive; to the intereſts 


( In I * — _ 
* 
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name of Carolina. . The Spaniards had run over it in 


1512, but did not ſettle there. The motives that en- 
gaged them to make this diſcovery, and thoſe which in- 
duced them to relinquiſh it, are equally matters of ſur- 
. . priſe to us. | 
All the Indians of the Caribbee illands believed; upon 


the credit of an old tradition, that nature had concealed 


a ſpring or fountain ſomewhere on the continent, whoſe 


waters had the property of reſtoring youth to all old men 
who were ſo fortunate as to drink of them. This idea 
delighted the romantic imagination of the Spaniards. 


The loſs of many, who wers the victims of their credu- 
lity, did not diſcourage the reſt. Rather than ſuſpect 


that the firſt had periſhed in an attempt, of which death 
would be the moſt certain conſequence, they concluded, 
that if they did not return, it was becauſe they had found 


the art of enjoying perpetual youth and diſcovered that 


delightful ſpot, which they did not chuſe to quit. 
Ponce de Leon was the moſt famous of the naviga= 


| tors who were infatuated with this chimerical idea. Fully 
perſuaded that a third world exiſted, the conqueſt of 
which was reſerved to add to his fame ; but thinking that 
the remainder of his life was much too ſhort for the im- 


menſe career that was opening before him, he reſolved 
to go and renew it, and recover that youth which he was 


ſo much in need of, He immediately bent his courſe to- 
wards thoſe climates where fable had placed the fountain 


of youth, and found Florida, from whence he returned 


to Porto-Rico, viſibly more advanced in years than when 


2 Thus chance immortalized the name of an 


| | B 2 ad- 


bY 
of his country, even amidſt the horrors'of a civil war, BOOK 
ſent John Ribaud to Florida in 1562. That vaſt tract of © E. 
North America then extended from Mexico to the coun- 

try which the Engliſh have ſince cultivated under the 
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| BOOK; adveriturer, who made a real diſcovery, merely by run- 
ing aſter an imaginary nee 4 


Tre is ſcarce any uſeful and important ay 


made by the human mind, that has not been rather ow- 


ing to a reſtleſs imagination, than to induſtry excited by 
reflection. Chance, which is the imperceptible courſe of 
nature, is never at reſt, and aſſiſts all men without di- 
ſtinction. Genius grows weary and is ſoon diſcouraged; 


itt falls to the lot only of a ſew, and exerts itſelf but 


for a ſhort ſpace, Its, very efforts can only throw it in 
the way of chance, and give occaſion to make uſe of its 
aſſiſtance. The only difference between a man of genius 
and one of common capacity is, that the former can fore- 
ſee and ſearch for what the latter ſometimes finds. But 
even the man of genius himſelf more frequently makes 
uſe of what chance has thrown in his way. It is the la- 
pidary who puts the value on the diamond which the 
weg has ignorantly dug up. 

Tus Spaniards had deſpiſed Florida, becauſe Wey aid 


not diſcover there either the fountain that was to make 


them all grow young, or gold which haſtens the period 
of old age, The French found there a more real and 
valuable treaſure; a clear ſky, a fruitful ſoil, a temperate 
climate, ſavages who were lovers of peace and hoſpitality ; 
but they "themſelves were not ſenſible of the worth of 
theſe advantages. Had they followed the directions of 
_ Coligny ; had they tilled the ground, which only wanted | 
the aſſiſtance of man to yield him its treaſures, had a 
due ſubordination been maintained amongſt the Euro- 


24-4 peans; had not the rights of the natives of the country 


been violated 3 a colony might have been founded, which 
in time would have become a flouriſhing and permanent 

ſettlement. But the levity of the Frehch was incon- 
ſiſtent with ſo much W The proviſions were 


waſted; 
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waſtedy: the fields were not ſown; the authority. of theBOO K 
chieſs was lighted by ungovernable ſubalterns ; they were — 


led away by a paſſion for hunting and war; in ſhort, 
they did nothing of what they ought to have done. To 
complete their misfortune, the civil diſturbances in France 
diverted the attention of the ſubjects from an undertak- 
ing in which the government had never taken any con- 
cern. Theological diſputes alienated the minds and di- 

vided” the hearts of all ranks of people. Government 
| had violated the ſacred laws of nature, which enjoin all 
men to tolerate the opinions of their fellow-creatures ; 
and thoſe of policy which forbid the-exertion of tyranny 
more eſpecially at an improper time. The reformed reli- | 
gion had made great progreſs in France when it was per- 
ſecuted. A conſiderable part of the nation was 9 
in the proſeription, and took up atms. 


Sex, though not leſs intolerant, had prevented. re- 
ligious diſturbances, by ſuffering the ciergy to aſſume that 
authority which has been continually increaſing to our | 
times, but which, for the future, will be conſtantly « on 
the decline. The inquiſition, always ready to oppoſe 
the leaſt appearance of innovation, found means to pre- 

vent the proteſtant faith from making its way into the 
nation, and, therefore, was not at the pains of deſtroying 
it,” Philip II. wholly taken up with America, and ac- 
cuſtomed to conſider himſelf as the ſole proprietor” of it, 
being informed of the attempts made by ſome Frenchmen 
to ſettle there, and of their being neglected by their own 
government, fitted out a fleet from Cadiz to deftro 
them. Menendez who commanded this fleet landed in 
Florida, where he found the enemies he went in queſt of, 
ſettled at Carolina fort. He atracked' all their intrench- 


"ments, carried them ſword i in hand, and made a dreadful 


pr All who eſcaped the carnage, att ona 
B 3 tree 
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beg cue with this inſctiption : not er but. as 


. 9 o 


Fan from ſeeking 8 10. invule, the mioiſtry: 
of Charles IX ſecretly rejoiced at the miſcarriage- of a 


project which they had, indeed, approved, but did not 


countenance, | becauſe it had been contrived by the head 
of the Huguenots, and might reflect honour on their 
party. The indignation of the public did but ſtrengthen 
them in their reſolution of ſhewing no reſentment. It 


was reſerved for a private man to e wha _ 
| ought to have done. 


Dominic de Gourgues, | Kors 6d mount Marſan,j in 
Gaſcony, a ſkilful and intrepid ſeaman, an enemy to the 
Spaniards, from whom he had received perſonal injuries z 
paſſionately fond of bis country, of hazardous expeditions, 
and of glory; ſold his eſtate, built ſome ſhips, and ſe- 
lecting ſome companions like himſelf, he ſat out to attack 
the murderers in Florida; he drove them from all their 


4 poſts with incredible valour and activity, beat them every 


where, and in order to retaliate on the enemy the ſame | 
contemptuous inſult they had ſhewn, hung them up on 
trees with this inſcription : not as Spaniards but as aſſaſſins. 


Hap the Spaniards been content with maſſacring the 
French, the latter would never have exerted ſuch cruel 


 repriſals ; but they were offended at the inſcription, and 


were guilty of an atrocious act to be revenged of the de- 
riſion to which they had been expoſed. This is not the only 


inſtance in hiſtory which. may lead one to imagine that it 


is not the thing that has made the word, but the word 


: that has made the thing. 


THz expedition of the brave de ee was attend» 
ed with no further conſequences. Whether he had not a 


ſock of proviſions ſufficient to remain an Florida, or 
whether he foreſaw. that he had no ſuccours to expect 


5 from 


* 


ouated Florida, tha French neglected America. Be- 
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wich the natives would laſt no longer than the means of 
purchaſing it, or that the Spaniards would attack him: 
he blew up the: forts he had taken and teturned home. 
He was received by all true patriots. with the applauſe 
due to his merit, but neglected by the court, which, was 
too deſpotie and eee not to land in N 


7 virtue. Mann e. e {4 © 4 


Simex the year 1567, Web eee 


wildered in a chaos of unintelligible dectrines, they loſt 


| their reaſon and their humanity. The mildeſt and moſt 


ſociable people upon earth became the moſt barbarous 


und ſanguinary. Scaffolds and piles were inſufficient: as 


they all appeared criminal to one another, they were all 


mutually, each other's victims and executioners. Aſter 
having condemned one another to eternal deſtruction, * 

they aſſaſſinated each other at the inſtigation of their Ta 

priefts, who breathed nothing but the ſpirit of revenge © 


and bloodſhed. At length the generous Henry foftened 


| the minds of his ſubjects; 3 his compaſſion and tenderneſs 


made them feel their own calamities ; he reſtored their 
inclination to the ſweets of ſocial liſe; he prevailed: up- 


on them to lay down their arms, and they eee 


live happy under his parental laws. 


Is this ſtate of tranquillity and freedom, rein 


who poſſeſſed the confidence of his people, they began to 
turn their thoughts to ſome uſeful projets. They under- 
-took the eſtabliſhment of colonies abroad, Florida was the 


firſt country that naturally occurred to'them. Excepting 
fort St, Auguſtine, formerly built by the Spaniards, at the 


diſtance of ten or twelve leagues from the French colony, 


the Europeans had not a ſingle ſettlement in all that vaſt 
err The inhabitants were not a for- 


wa, SS: | midable 


— 


3 
1 or whether he thought that a b g 
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2008, miiabte ſet of men; and the ſoil had every promiſing api 


An} PEarance of fentility;» le was even reported to de rich 


in gold and ſilver mines, becauſe! both thoſe metals 
had been found there; not conſidering that they came 
from ſome ſhips that had deen caſt away upon the coaſts. 


N The remembrance of the great actions performed by ſome 


PFrenchmen, could) not vet be ernzed. Probably che 
French themſelves were rather afraid of irritating. Spain, 
ho was not yet diſpoſed; to ſuffer the ſeaſt ſettlement to 
e made on the Gulph of Mexico, or even near it. The 
danger of provoking a nation which was ſo formidable in 
hr determined them to keep at a diſtance as much 
as poffible, and therefore they gave the preference toi the 
more northern parts of enen TO road was ready 
pointed out. W ttt 4 (19 tient Ale v. 


The 2: Francs I. nat Tel but the Florentine Vera" | 


French 


| turn their 'T 523. who only obſerved the iſland of Newfoundland, 


views to- and ſome coaſts of the continent, but did not ſtop dee. 
wards Ca- 
Elxvxw years after, James Cartier, a ſkilful navigator 
ou S. Malo, reſumed the projects of Verazant. The two 
nations, which had firſt landed in America, enclaimed 
_ againſt the injuſtice of following their example. hut 
ſaid Francis I. pleaſantly, hall the kings of Sf ain and Por- 
tugal quietly divide all America betwetn them, "withoit 77 
ing me to take a ſhare as their brother ? I would fain ſee tbe 
article of Adam's will that-bequeaths that vaſt inberitante to 
Abm. Cartier proceeded further than his predeceſſor, 
He went up the river 8. Lawrence; but after having bar- 
tered ſome European commodities with the ſavages for 
Fonis of their furs, he re- embarked for France; where, 
an undertaking, which ſeemed to have been entered up- 
Wu from imitation, was neglected from levity. 
Ix happened fortunately that the Normans, the Bri- 
tons 2 the Biſcayans'continued to carry on the cod 


lde 1 > fiſhery 
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Rſhery on the great ſand bank, along the coaſts of New- B oor 
foundland; and in all'the' adjacent latitudes Theſe in- 


trepid and experienced men ſerved as pilots to the ad- 
venturers who ſince the year 1598 attempted to ſettle 
colonies in thoſe deſert regions. None of thoſe firſt ſet- 
tlements proſpered, becauſe they were all under the di- 
rection of excluſive companies, which had neither abi- 
lities to chuſe the. beſt ſituatione, nor a ſufficient ſtoek to 
uit for their returns. One monopoly followed another in 
a rapid ſucceſſion, but without gaining any advantage; it 
was purſued with greedineſs, without a plan, or any means 


to catry it into execution. All theſe different. companies 


ſucceſſively ruined themſelves, and the ſtate was no gainer 
by their loſs; So many expeditions had coſt France more 


men, more” money, and more ſhips, than other ſtates 
would have expended in the foundation of great empires. 

At: laſt Samuel de Champlain went a conſiderable way uß 
cer 8. Lawrence, and in 1608 upon the borders of 
that river laid the foundation of Quebec, which became 


the center and capital of New France or Canada. 
Tux unbounded ſpace that opened itſelf. to the view of 
this colony, diſcovered only dark, thick and deep foreſts, 
whoſe: height alone was a proof of their antiquity. 
Numberleſs large rivers came down from a conſiderable 
diſtance to water theſe immenſe regions. The intervals 
between them were full of lakes. Four of theſe mea- 
ſured from two to five hundred leagues round. Theſe 
ſort of inland ſeas communicated with each other; and 
their waters, after ſorming the great river 8. Lawrence, 
conſiderably increaſed the bed of the ocean; Every thing 
in this rude part of the new world appeared grand and 
ſublime. Nature here diſplayed ſuch luxuriancy and ma- 


| yon commanded veneration; and a. thoufand _ 


# & + & 
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that inha- 
bdited Ca- 
nada. 


| = ws have been raiſed, animated, and filed with thoſe ideas 


which: leave a laſting impreflion- on the mind. All theſe - 


countries exhaled an air fit to prolong life. This tem- 
i perature, which from the poſition of the climate muſt 
have been extremely pleaſant, loſt: nothing of its Whole- 
ſomeneſs by the ſingular ſeverity of a long and intenſe 


winter. Thoſe who impute this ſingularity. merely to the 
woods, ſprings, and mountains, with which this coun- 
try abounds, have not taken every thing into conſiderati - 


on. Others add to theſe cauſes of the cold, the elevation 


of the land, a pure aerial atmoſphere, ſeldom loaded with 
vapours, and the direction of the winds, + mhich-blow 


from north to ſouth over frozen ſeas. —- ion oh 


- Yer the inhabitants of this ſharp and bleak +" a6. 


_ a were but thinly. clad, A cloak of buffalo or beaver. ſkin, 
, s, Vir 


tues, vices 


and wars of buck ſkin,-was the whole of their dreſs before their: in- 
the ſavages 


bound with a leathern girdle, and ſtockings: made of r 


tercourſe with us. What they have added ſince: gives 
great offence to their old men, who are ever e 


the degeneracy of their manners. Arena aki 


Fxw of theſe ſavages knew any thing of b 
they only cultivated maize, and that they left entiraly to 
the management of the women, as being beneath the 


- dignity of independent men. IT heir bittereſt impreca- 
tion againſt an enemy was, that he might be reduced to 
till the ground. Sometimes they would condeſcend to 
80 a fiſhing 3 but the employment of their life and their 
glory was hunting. For this purpoſe the whole nation 


went out as they did to war; every family, every hut, 
marched in ſearch of ſuſtenance. They prepared fot tile 
expedition by ſevere faſting, and never ſtirred out till 


they had implored the affiſtance of their'g6dz they did 


pot Pray ie ftrength to . 


— 


' theſe, they fed upon the ſap or inner ſkin, that grows 
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might be ſo fortunate as to meet with them. No 1 
(laid at home except infirm and old men; all che reſt. XV - 
ſallied forth, the men to kill the game, and the women to 
dry and bring it home, They imagined that the winter 
was the fineſt ſeaſon of the year: the bear, the roe-buck, 
the ſtag and the elk could not then run with any degree of 
ſwiftneſs, through ſnow that was four or five feet deep on 
the ground. The ſavages, who were ſtopt neither by 
the buſhes, the torrents, the ponds, nor the rivers ;. and 
who could out- run moſt of the ſwifter animals, were ſel- 
dom unſucceſsful in the ebace. When they failed in 
their ſport, they lived upon acorns; and for want of 


berween the wood and the bark af ee, 
birch. | 

Ix the, interval dern their buntigg — * they 
made or mended their bows and arrows, the rackets for 
running upon the ſnow, and the canoes for crofling the 
lakes and rivers. Theſe travelling implements, and a 
few earthen pots, were all the arts of theſe. wandering 
nations. Thoſe among them who were collected in 
towns, added to theſe the labours requiſite for their ſe- 
dentaty way of life, for the fencing of their huts, and 
ſecuring them from being attacked. The ſavages then 
gave themſelves up to a total inaction, in the moſt pro- 
found ſecurity. This people, content with their lot, 
and ſatisfied with what nature afforded them, were unac- 
| quainted with that reſtleſsneſs which ariſes. from a ſenſe 
of our own weakneſs, that loathing of ourſelves and 
every thing about us, that neceſſity of flying from poli- 
tude, and eaſing ourſelves of the burthen of life by 
throwing it upon others. 

Tux ſtature in a was beautifully propurtioneds | 
ö but hey had mor glycan ſtrength, and were better 
calculated 


— 


— 
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o K calculated for ſwiftneſs than hard labour. b 
2 "regular, with that fieroe countenance 'which they 


contracted i in war and hunting. Their complexion was 
copper-colour ; and they had it from nature, which tans 
all men who are conſtantly expoſed to the open air. This 
complexion” was rendered ſtill more diſagreeable by the 
abſurd cuſtom that all ſavages have of painting their bo- 
dies and faces, either to diſtinguiſh each other at a diſ- 
tance, or to make themſelves more — to their miſ- 
treſſes, or more formidable in war. Beſides this varniſh, 
they rubbed themſelves with the fat of quadrupeds, or the 
oil of fiſn, which prevented the intolerable! ſtings of 
gnats And bee, that ſwarm in uncultivated countries. , 
Theſe 'ointments were prepared and mixed up with cer- 
tain red juices, which were ſuppoſed to be a deadly poiſon 
to the'moſchettoes. To theſe ſeveral methods of anoint- 
ing themſelves, which penetrate and diſcolour the ſkin; 
may-be added the fumigations they made in their huts to 
keep off thoſe inſects, and the ſmoke of the fires they 
kept all the winter to warm themſelves, and to dry their 
meat. This was ſufficient to make them appear fright- 
ful to our people, though they undoubtedly imagined 
that it added to their beauty. Their ſight, ſmell, and 
hearing, and all their ſenſes were remarkably quick, and 
gave them early notice of their dangers and wants. Theſe 
were few, but their ſickneſſes were ſtill fewer. They 
hardly knew of any but what were occaſioned by too 
violent exerciſe, or ee too ms after ne wy. 
e 92752 (SENG 


Turm beladen was but moderate; atii 60 ddiy . this 
might be an advantage to them. Poliſhed nations: muſt 
wiſh for an increaſe of population, becauſe as they are 
governed by ambitious rulers, the more inclined to war 
5 en * perſonally Wu in it, they are under a 
neceſſity 
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neceſſity of fighting, either to invade” or repulſe theirB 0.0 on 


neighbours ;” and becauſe they never have a ſufficient ex- 
tent of territory to ſatisfy their enterprizing and ex- 


are always wandering, and guarded by the deſerts which 


divide them, who can fly when they are attacked, and 0 
whoſe poverty preſerves them from committing or ſuffer... 
ing any injuſtice; ſuch ſavage nations had no occaſion to- 


multiply. If they are but able to reſiſt the wild beaſts, 


occaſionally to drive away an inſignificant enemy, and . 


mutually to aſſiſt each other, nothing more is required. 


If they were more populous, they would the ſooner have 
exhauſted the country they inhabit, and be forced to re- 


move in ſearch of others, the only, or at leaſt, the great- 
eſt misfortune attending their precarious way of life,” > 


INDEPENDENT of theſe reflections, which, poſſibly, did 


not occur ſo ſtrongly to the ſavages of Canada, the na- 

ture of things was alone ſufficient to check their increaſe. 
Though they lived in a country abounding in game and 
' fiſh, yet in ſome ſeaſons, and ſometimes for whole years, 


this ſingle reſource failed them: and famine then made a 
dreadful havock among people, who were at too great a 


diſtance to aſſiſt each other. Their wars or tranſient - 


hoſtilities, the reſult of old animoſities, were very de- 


ſtructive. Men conſtantly accuſtomed to hunt their prey, 


to tear in pieces the animal they had overtaken, to hear 


che cries of death, and ſee the ſhedding of blood, muſt 
have been ſtill more unmerciful in war, if poſſible, than 


out own people. In a word, notwithſtanding all that bas 
been faid in favour of inuring children to hardſhips, and 
"which miſled Peter the Great to ſuch a degree, that he 
ordered that none of his ſailors children ſhould drink any 


thing but ſea water; an experiment which proved fatal 


to un who tried it; it is certain, that a great many 


young 


= 
penſive way of living. But unconnected nations, who 
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BOOK young favages periſhed through hunger, thirſt, cold nd. 
— fatigue,” Even thoſe whoſe conſtitution was ſtrong enough 


to bear the uſual exerciſes of thoſe climates, to ſwim over 
the broadeſt rivers, to go two hundred leagues on a hunt- 

ing party, to live many days witbout ſleep, to ſubſiſt a 
| conſiderable time without any food ; ſuch men muſt have 
been exhauſted, and totally unfit for the purpoſes of ge- 
neration. Few lived ſo long as our people, ho N 
more uniform and quiet liſe. 

Tux auſterity of a Spartan education, the aa 
inuring children to hard labour and coarſe food, has been 
productive of dangerous miſtakes. Philoſophers, deſirous 

af alleviating the miſeries incident ta mankind, have en- 

| deavoured to comfort the wretched who have been doom- 
ed to a life of hardſhips, by perſuading them that it was 
the moſt wholeſome and the beft, The rich have eager- 
ly adopted a ſyſtem, which hardened their hearts againſt 
the ſufferings of the poor, and excuſed them from the 
duties of humanity and compaſſion. But it is a miſtake, 
to imagine that men who are employed in the more la- 
borious arts of ſociety, ſhould live as long as thgſe who 
enjoy the fruit of their toil. Moderate labour ſtrengthens 
the human frame: exceffive labour impairs it. A peaſant 
is an old man at ſixty, whilſt the inhabitants of towns, 


- who live in affluence and with ſome degree of moderation, 


frequently attain to fourſcore and upwards, Even men of 
letters; whoſe employments are by no means conducive 
to health, afford many inſtances of longevity. Let not 
our modern productions propagate this falſe and cruel 
error, and encourage the rich to diſregard the groans of the 
poor, and transfer all their ſenſibility from _— to 
TIE; dogs and horſes. | 


Tuaxx original languages were W in Canada, e 
Algonquin, the Sioux, and the Huron, They were con- 
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dere 28 primitive languages, becauſe each of them con- BO OK 


55 tained many of thoſe imitative words, which convey an Cs + 


idea of things by the ſound. The dialects derived from 
them, were nearly as many as their towns. No abſtruſe 


terms were found in thoſe languages, becauſe the infant 


mind of the ſavages ſeldom goes beyond the preſent ob- 
ject and the preſent time; and as they have but few ideas, 
they ſeldom want to "repreſent ſeveral under one and the 
fame fign. Beſides, the language of theſe people, ge- 
nerally ariſing from a quick, ſingle, and ſtrong ſenſation, 


excited by the great ſcenes of nature, contracted a lively 


and poetical caſt in their ſtrong and active imagination. 
The aſtoniſhment and admiration which their very ig- 
norance excited, gave them a ſtrong propenſity to exag- 


geration. Their ſoul expreſſed what their eyes ſaw; their 


language painted, as it were, natural objects in ſtrong eo- 
louring, and their diſcourſes were quite pictureſque. For 


want of terms agreed upon to denote certain compound 
ideas, they made uſe of figurative expreſſions. What was 


ſtill wanting in ſpeech, they ſupplied by their peſtures, 
their attitudes, their bodily motions, and the modulations of 


the voice, The boldeſt metaphors were more familiar to 
them in common converſation, than they are even in 


epic poetry in the European languages. Their ſpeeches 7 
in public aſſemblies, eſpecially, were full of images, 


energy, and pathos. No Greek or Roman orator ever 
ſpoke, perhaps, with more ſtrength and ſublimity than 


one of their chieſs. Our people wanted to perſuade them 
to remove at a diſtance from their native ſoil. Me were 


| born, ſaid he, on this ground, our fathers lie buried in it. 


Well at ſep the boner of ur fathers, mee and cams with 


us into a foreign land? | 


- IT may eaſily be imagined that ſuch nations could not | 


00 gentle nor ſo weak as thoſe of South America. They 


ſhewed ' 
Wo * 


— 


BO Ok ſhewed that they had that ne and energy which is 
2 * always found in the northern nations, unleſs, like the 
Laplanders, they are of a different ſpecies from ourſelves. 
They had but juſt attained to that degree of knowledge 
and civilization, to which inſtinct alone may lead men in 
the ſpace of a ſe years; and it is among ſuch people that 
a philoſopher may ſtudy man in his natural ſtate. 
1 . Trey were divided into ſeveral ſmall nations, whoſe 
| ba of government was nearly ſimilar. Some had he- 
reditary chiefs; others elected them; the greater part 
were only directed by their old men. They were mere 
aſſociations, formed cn and always free, united, 
indeed, but bound by no tie. The will of individuals 
was not even overruled by the general one. All deciſions 
| were conſidered only as matter of advice, which was not 
E = binding, or enforced by any penalty, If, in one of theſe 
| ſingular republics, a man was condemned to death, it 
was rather a kind of war againſt a common enemy, chan 
an act of juſtice exerciſed againſt a ſubject. Inſtead of 
coercive power; good manners, example, education, a 
reſpect ſor old men, and parental affection, maintained 
peace in theſe ſocieties, that had neither laws nor pro- 
perty. Reaſon, which had not been miſled by prejudice, 
or corrupted by paſſion, as it is with us, ſerved them in- 
ſtead of moral precepts and regulations of police. Har- 
mony and ſecurity were maintained without the interpo- 
ſition of government. Authority never incroached upon 
that powerful inſtinct of nature, the love of indepen- 
dence, which enlightened by reaſon produces in us the 
love of equality. - win 
_ Henee ariſes that regard which the aun hank for 
each other. They laviſh their exprefſions of eſteem, and 
expect the ſame in return, They ate obliging, but re- 
ſerved; — weigh their words, and liſten with great 
at- 


' \ 
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1 Their gravity, which looks like a kind vr 
melancholy, is particularly obſervable in their Os. — 


aſſemblies. Every one ſpeaks inchis turn, according to 
his age, his experience and his ſervices. No one is ever 
interrupted, either by indecent refleQions or ill-timed ap- 
plauſe. Their public affairs are managed with ſuch diſ- 
intereſtedneſs as is unknown in our governments, where, 
the welfare of the ſtate is hardly ever promoted but from 
ſelfiſh vie ys or party ſpirit. It is no uncommon thing 
to hear one of theſe ſavage oraters, when his ſpeech has 
met with univerſal applauſe, telling thoſe who agreed to 
his opinion, that another man is more ann of their 
confidence. | n - 
Tus mutual reſpect amongtthe likabitants of dots 
place prevails between the ſeveral nations, when they are not 
ia actual war. The deputies are receivedand treated with that 
friendſhip that is due to men who come to treat of peace and 
alliance. Wandering nations, who have not the leaſt notion 
of a domain, never negociate for a project of conqueſt, or 
for any intereſts relative to dominion. Even thoſe who 
have a ſettled home, never quartel-with others for coming 
to live in their diſtrict, provided they do not moleſt them. 
The earth, ſay they, is made for all men; no one muſt 
poſſeſs the ſhare of two. All the politics, therefore, of 
the ſavages conſiſt in forming leagues againſt an enemy 
who is too numerous or too ſtrong, and in ſuſpending 
hoſtilities that become too deſtructive. When they are 
agreed upon a truce or league of amity, it is ratified by 
mutually exchanging a belt or ſtring of beads, which are 
a Kind of ſnail ſhells; The white ones are-very.common x 
but the purple ones, which are ſcarcer, and the black; 
which are ſtill more ſo, are much eſteemed. They 
work them into a cilindrical form, bore them, and then 
make them up into branches or necklaces. The branches 
or. IV; C - > af0\ 
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n about a fpot long. and the beads are ſtrung upon 
en in draight rows. The necklaces are broad belts, on 


which the beads are placed in rows, and neatly tacked. 
down with little ſlips af leather» The meaſure, weight 
and colour of theſe ſhells, determine the importance of 
the buſineſs. _ They ſerve as jewels, as records, and as an- 
nals. They are the bond of union between nations and in- 
dividuals . They are the ſacred and inviolable pledge which 
gives a ſanction to words, to promiſes, and to treaties. 
Tune chiefs of towns are the keepers of theſe records. 

They know their meaning; they interpret them; and by 
means of theſe ſigns, they tranſmit the hiſtory of the 75 

country to their young people. by 
As the ſavages. poſſeſs no riches, they are of a bene- * 

volent turn. A ſtriking inſtance of this appears in the care 
they take of their orphans, widows and infirm people. 
They liberally ſhare their ſcanty proviſion with thoſe whoſe © 
crops. have failed, or who have been unſucceſsful in hunt- 
ing or fiſhing. Their tables and their huts are open 
night and day to ſtrangers and. travellers, This generous | 
hoſpitality, which makes the advantages of a private man 
a public bleſſing, is chiefly conſpicuous in their entertain=- 
he poſſeſſes as from what he gives away. Accordingly 
the hole proviſion of a fix months, chace is often ex- 
pended in one day, n who treat enjoys are "_ 
ſure than his gueſts. | 
Nox of thi eee whe have ele manners 

4 the ſavages have reckoned benevolence amongſt their 
virtues: But this may be owing to prejudice, which has 
made them confound: antipathy and reſentment with na- 
tural temper. 'Theſe people neither love nor eſteem the 
Europeans, nor are they very kind to them. The in- 
n * _— we think ſo MEIN for 
the 
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the well-being of ſociety, is in their opinion the greateſt B O 8 K 
folly. They are ſhocked: to ſee that amongſt us, one I, 


man has more property than ſeveral others put together, 


and that this firſt injuſtice is productive of a ſecond; which | 


is, that the man who has moſt riches is on that account 
the moſt reſpected. But what appears to them a mean 
neſs below that of the brute creation is, that men who are 
equal by nature ſhould ſtoop to depend upon the will or 
the caprice of another. The reſpect we ſhew to titles, 


dignities, and eſpecially to hereditary nobility, they call 


an inſult, an injury to human nature. Whoever knows 
how to guide a canoe, to beat an enemy, to build a hut, 


to live upon little, to go a hundred leagues in the woods, 
with no other guide than the wind and ſun, or any pro- 


viſion but a bow and arrows; he is a man, and what 
more can be expected of him? That refileſs diſpoſition 
which prompts us to croſs ſo many ſeas, to ſeek a fortune 
that flies before us, appears to them rather the effect of 


poverty than of induſtry, They laugh at our arts, our 
manners, and all thoſe cuſtoms which inſpire / us with 


vanity, in proportion as they remove us from the ſtate of 


nature. Their frankneſs and honeſty is rouzed to indig- 
natidn at the tricks and cunning which have been prac- 


tiſed in our dealings with them. A multitude of other 
motives, ſome founded on prejudice, but moſt on reaſon, 
have rendered the Europeans odious te the Indians. They 


have uſed repriſals, and are become harſh and cruel in 


their dealings with us. That averſion and contempt they 
have conceived for our morals, has always made them 
ſhun our ſociety. We have never been able to reconcile 


any of them to the indulgences of our way of life, 
whereas we have feen ſome Europeans forego all the con- 
veniences of civil life, go into the foreſts, and take up 
the bow. and the club of the ſavage. An innate ſpirit of 
Ea | C 2 | benevolence - 


N | 
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B00! WUbheevdence; however, ſometimes brings them back to 
s. At the beginning of the winter a French veſſel was 


wrecked upon the rocks of Anticoſti. Such of the ſailors 
as had eſcaped in this deſert and ſavage illand the rigour 
of the ſeaſon and the dangers of famine, conſtrued from 
the remains of their ſhip, a; bark, which, in the ſpring 
ſeaſon, conveyed them to the continent. They were ob- 
ſerved in a languid and expiring ſtate by a canoe full of 


ſavages. Brethren, ſaid the chief of this ſolitary family, 


addreſſing bimſelf affectionately to him, the wretched are. 


entitled to aur pity and our aſſiſtance. Mie are men, and the 
. misfortunes incident to the human race affect us as much in 


others as in our ſelues. Theſe humane expreſſions were ac- 


companied with every kind of help theſe en oy | 
had it in their power to beſto' ww. 


Our thing was wanting to e the RPE" of 
the free Americans; they were not paſſionately fond of 
their wives. Nature indeed has beſtowed on their wo- 


men a good ſhape, beautiful eyes, pleaſing features, and 


long black hair. All theſe accompliſhments are no longer 
regarded than whilſt they are in a ſtate of independence. 
They no ſooner ſubmit to the matrimonial yoke, but that 


” : even their huſband, who is the only man they love, grows 
inſenſible to thoſe charms they are ſo liberal of before 


matriage. Indeed, they are doomed to a way of life that 
is not favourable to beauty. Their features alter, and they 
loſe at once the deſire and the power of pleaſing. They 
are laborious, indefatigable and active. They dig the 
mins ſow, and reap; whilſt their huſbands, who diſ- 
dain'to ſtoop to the drudgeries of huſbandry, amuſe them- 
ſelves with hunting, fiſhing, ſhooting with a bow, and 


' Exerciſing the dominion of man over the earth. 


"Max of theſe nations allow a plurality of wives, and 
even thoſe that do not practiſe polygamy, admit of di- 
© ry Rs at: vorce. 
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vorce. The very idea of an indiſſoluble tie, never b e OOK 
entered the thoughts of theſe people who are free till NE. et, 
death. When thoſe who are married diſagree; they part 
by conſent, and divide their children between them. No- 
thing appears to them more repugnant to nature and reaſon 
than the contrary ſyſtem which prevails among chriſtians. . 
The great ſpirit, ſay they, hath created us ail to be happy; 
und toe ſhould offend him, were: tue te liue in à perpetual flate 
f confiraint and uncaſineſi. This ſyſtem agrees with what 
one of tne Miamis ſaid to one of our miſſionaries. A 4 
wife and I were continually at variance. My neighbour diſ- 9 
agreed equally with his. Me have e wives, ond: are | - Ä 


* Fee | | 
Ir has been generally faid that the ſavages are notmuch — | 
addicted to the pleaſures of love. But if they are not ſo 4 


fond of women as civilized people are, it is not, perhaps, 
for want of powers or inclination to population; But the 

firſt wants of nature may, perhaps, check in them the 
claims of the ſecond. Their ſtrength is almoſt all ex- 8 
hauſted in procuring their food.” Hunting and other. ex- ; | 
peditions leave them neither the opportunity nor the leiſure - | 
of attending to population: no wandering nation can 

ever be populous. What muſt become of women ob- 
liged to follow their huſbands to the diſtance of a hund- 
red leagues, with children at their breaſt or in their arms? 

What would become of the children themſelves if de- 
prived of the milk that muſt neceſſarily dry up in the 
courſe of the journey? Hunting then prevents the in- 
creaſe of mankind, and even deſtroys i it. A ſavage war- 
rior reſiſts the ſeducing arts of young women who ftrive 

do allure him. When nature compels. this tender ſex to 

make the firſt advances, and to purſue the men that fly SY 
them, thoſe who are leſs inflamed with military ardour, 
am with the charms of beauty, yield to the temptation. 
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9 O K But the true warriors who have been early taught chat an 
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— intercourſe with women enervates ſtrength; and courage, 
do not give way. Canada, therefore, is not a deſert from 


natural defects, but from the track of life which its in- 
habitants purſue. Though they are as fit for procreation 
25 our northern people, all their ſtrength is employed for | 
their own preſervation. -. Hunger does not allow them to 
attend to the ſofter paſſions. If the people of the ſouth 
ſacrifice every thing to this deſire, it is becauſe the firſt is 
eaſily ſatisfied. In a country where nature is very pro- 
lic, and man conſumeg but little, che overplus of his 
ſtrength is turned wholly to population, which is Iike-- 

wiſe aſſiſted by the warmth of the climate. In a climate 

where men conſume more than nature affords. them with 
eaſe; the time and the faculties of the human ſpecies are 
exhauſted in fatigues that are detrimental to population. 
Bor a further proof that the ſavages are not leſs in- 
clined to women than we are, is, that they are much 
fonder of their children. Their mothers ſuckle them till 
they are four or five years old, and ſometimes to ſix or 


| ſeven, From their earlieſt infancy, their parents reſpect 


their natural independence, and never beat or chide them, 

| becauſe they will not check that free and martiaL-ſpirit, 
which is one day to conſtitute their principal character, 

| They. even forbear to make uſe of ſtrong arguments to 

perſuade them, becauſe this would be in ſome meaſure a 

reſtraint laid upon their free will. As they are taught 


nothing but what they want to know, they are the hap- 
pieſt children upon earth. If they die, the parents la- 


ment them with deep regret. The father and mother will 
ſometimes go fix months after, and weep over the grave - 
of their child, and the mother will ſprinkle it with her * 


own milk, 


n — 
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Tux ties of friendſhip amongſt the — 
as ſtrong as thoſe of nature, and more laſting. Theſe cons 


are never broken by that variety of-claſhing intereſts, 
which, in our ſocieties, weaken even the tendereſt and 
moſt ſacred connections. There the heart of one man 
chuſes another, in which he depoſits his inmoſt thoughts, 
bis ſentiments, his projects, his ſorrows and his joys. 
Every thing becomes common between two friends, 
Their union is for life ; they fight ſide by ſide; and if 
one falls, the other conſtantly dies upon his friend's body, 
Tf they are ſeparated in ſome imminent danger, each calls 
upon the name of his friend; each invokes his ſpirit, this 

is is his tutelar deity. | 

Tus ſavages ſhew a degree of penetration. ere 
which aſtoniſhes every one whe has not obſeryed how 
much our arts and methods of life contribute to render 
our minds flow and inactive: becauſe we are ſeldom put 
to the trouble of thinking, and have only to learn what 
is already diſcovered. If they have brought nothing to 
perfection any more than the moſt ſagacious animals, it 
is, probably, becauſe theſe people, having no ideas but ſuch 
as relate to their preſent wants, the equality that ſubſiſta 
| between them, lays every individual under a neceſſity of 
thinking for himſelf, and of ſpending his whole life i in · 
acquiring this occaſional learning: hence it may be rea- 
ſonably inferred, that the ſum total of ideas in a ſociety 
of ſavages is no more than the ſum of ideas in e 
dividual. 

Is r EAD of abſtruſe ON ly the ſavages delight f 
in ſongs. They are ſaid to have no variety in their ſing- 
ing; but we ate uncertain whether thoſe that haue heard 

them had an ear properly adapted to their muſic. - When 
we firſt. hear a foreign language, the wards ſeem all the 
"_ we think it is all pronounced with the ſame tone, 
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Without any modulation or proſody. It is only dy ee con- 
tinued habit that we learn to diſtinguiſh the words and 
ſyllables, and to perceive. that ſome are dull, and others 
ſharp,” ſome long and others ſhort. The ſame may be 
equally:true with regardto the melody of a people, whoſe | 


. ſong muſt bear ſome analogy to their. ſpeech. | te Pitts 


Turm dances are generally an image of war, and they 
uſually dance completely armed. They ate ſo exact, 
quick, and dreadful, that an European, when firſt he ſees 
them, cannot help being ſtruck with horror. He imagines | 


that the ground will in a moment be covered with blood 


and ſcatiered limbs, and that none of the dancers or 


the ſpectators will remain. It is ſomewhat remarkable, 


that in the firſt ages of the world, and amongſt ſavage 
nations, dancing ſnould be an imitative art, and that it 


ſhould have loſt that charaReriſtic in civilized countries, 


where it ſeems to be reduced to a ſet of ſteps without 
meaning. But it is with dances as with languages, they 
grow abſtracted like the ideas they are intended to repre- 
ſent.” The ſigns of them are more allegorical, as the 
minds of the people become more refined: In the ſame 
manner as a ſingle word, in a learned language, expreſſes 
ſeveral ideas; ſo, in an allegorical dance, -a ſingle ſtep, a 


ſingle attitude, is ſufficient to excite a variety of ſenſations. 


It is owing to want of imagination either in the dancers, 
or the ſpeQators, if a figured dance is not, or does not 
appear to be expreſſive. Beſides, the ſavages can exhibit 
none but ſtrong. paſſions and fierce manners, and theſe 


muſt be repreſented by more ſignificant images in their 


. dances, which are the language of geſture, the firſt and 


ſimpleſt of all languages. Nations living, in à ſtate of 


civil ſociety and in peace, have only the gentler paſſions 


-to repreſent, which are, beſt expreſſed by delicate images, 


fit to wy refined ideas. It might not, however, be im- 
0 1 | proper 
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proper ſometimes to bring back dancing to its firſt origin, v 
to exhibit the old ſimplicity of manners, to revivethe firſt — <P 


ſenſations of nature by motions which repreſent, them, 
and to depart from the antiquated and ſcientific mode of 


he Geeks and Romans, and adopt the ee * 4 - 


nificant images of the rude Canadians... 


THEsE favages, always wholly u rs up with the pre- > 
. ſent paſſion are extravagantly fond of gaming, as is uſual 


with all idle people, and eſpecially of games of chance. 
Theſe men,; who are commonly ſo ſedate, ſo moderate, 


ſo diſintereſted, and have ſuch a command of themſelyes, 


are outrageous, greedy and turbulent at play ; they loſe 
their peace, their ſenſes, and all they are worth. Deſtitute 
of almoſt every thing, coveting all they ſee, and when 


they like it, eager to have and enjoy it, they give them- | 


ſelves up entirely to the quickeſt and eaſieſt means of ac- 


quiring it. This is a conſequence of their manners, as 


well as of their character. Ihe fight of preſent happi- 
neſs always blinds them as to the evils that may enſue. 
Their forecaſt does not even reach from day to night. 
They are alternately filly children and terrible men. All 
rf r with them on the preſent moment. 


Gau alone would incline them to bee te 6 even 
if they had not a natural propenſity to that bane of the 
| happineſs of mankind. But as they have few" phyſicians 
or quacks to have recourſe to, they ſuffer" Jeſs from this 
malady than more poliſhed nations, and ate more open to 
the voice of reaſon. The Iroquois have a confuſed notion 
of a firſt Being who governs the world. They never 


grieve at the evil which this being permits. When ſome * 

miſchance befalls them, they ſay : the man above would 

| ag it ſo; and there is, perhaps, more philoſophy in this 
u 


bmiſſion than in all the reaſonings and declamations of 


our philoſophers, Moſt other ſavage nations worſhip 


* 
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BOOK thoſe" two firſt" principles, which occur to the human 
— as ſoon as it has acquired any conception of inviſible 
ſubſtances. Sometimes they worſhip" a river, a foreſt, 
the ſun or the moon ; in ſhort, any beings in which they 


have "obſerved à certain power and motion; becauſe 


wherever they ſee motion "_ Py cmd account _ 
there they ſuppoſe a ſoul. | 


Tux ſeem to have ſome notion of a SF" but. 


1 they have no principles of morality, they do not think 
that the next liſe is a ſtate of reward for virtue and pu- 
niſhment for vice. Their opinion of it conſiſts in be- 
lieving that the indefatigable huntſman, and the fearleſe 
and mercileſs warrior, the man who has ſlain or burnt 


many enemies, and made his own town victorious, will 
aſter death go into a country, where he will find plenty 
of all kinds of animals to aſſuage his hunger; whereas 
thoſe who are grown old in indolence and without glory, 


vill be for ever baniſhed into a barren land, where they will 


be eternally tormented with famine and ſickneſs. Their 


tenets are ſuited to their manners and their wants. They 
believe in ſuch pleaſiires and ſuch ſufferings as they are 


acquainted with. They have more hopes than fears, and 
are happy, even in their deluſions. Vet they are . 
tormented with dreams. | 

IGNORANCE is prone to look for e latins ; 


in dreams, and to aſcribe them to the agency of ſome 


powerful being, who takes the opportunity when our 
faculties are ſuſpended and. Julled aſleep, of watching 


over us in the abſence of our ſenſes. It is as it. were a 
_ ſoul, diſtinct from our own, that glides into us, to in- 
form us of what is to come, when we cannot yet ſee it; 


whereas futurity i is always n to that Being who 
SOOT" it, £ 
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| live by hunting, their nerves are apt to be oyetſtrained by 
the inclemericy of the weather, and by, fatigue and long 
abſtinence, | When theſe ſavages have melancholy and 


troubleſome;dreams ; they fancy they ate ſurrounded with 
enemies; they. ſee their town ſurpriſed, and ſwimming in 


blood they receive injuries and wounds; their wives, 
rheit children, their friends are carried off. When they 
awake, they take theſe viſions for a warning from the 


gods, and that fear which firſt inſpired them with this no- 


tion, makes them look more fierce and gloomy. The 


old women, who are uſeleſs in the world, dream for the 
ſafety of the common wealth. Some weak old men too, 
dream on public affairs, in which they haye no ſhare or 


influence, Young men who are unfit for war, or la- 


borious exerciſes, will dream too, that they may bear 
ſome part in the adminiſtration of the clan. In vain bath 
it been attempted during two centuries to diſpel. illuſions 
ſo deeply rooted., Jou chriſtiant, have always anſwered 
the ſavages, you laugh at the faith we have in dreams, and 
yet require us to belieue things infinutely more improbable. Thus 
we ſee in theſe untutored nations the ſeeds of prieſtcraft 
with. all its train of evils. 3 
; WEE. it not for theſe 3 fits pry fwd there 
would ſcarce ever be any contentions amongſt them. 


Europeans who have lived long in thoſe countries, aſſure 


us they never ſaw an Indian in a paſſion, Without ſu- 


perſtition, there would. be as few national as Private 


quarrels. 
Parvar differences are moſt commanty adjuſted by 


the bulk of the people. The reſpect ſhewn by the na- 


tion to the aggrieved party, ſooths his ſelf-love, and diſ- 


' poſes him to peace. It is more difficult to prevent quar- 


xels, ee to hoſtilities, between ty two nations, 


- | ' War 


| BOOK Was eſten takes its riſe from hunting. Wen two 
Sich were ſeparated by a foreſt a hundred 
leagues in extent, happen to meet, and to interfere with 


| each other's" ſport; they ſoon - -quarrel, and turn thoſe 
weapons againſt one another,” which were intended for 
the deſtruction of bears. Vhis Night kkirmiſh is à ſeed 
of eternal diſcord! I be vanquiſhed party ſweats im- 
placable vengeance againſt the conquerors, A national ha- 
tred Which'witFlive in their proſperity, and revive but of 
their aſhes. Theſe/quartels; however, are ſometimes ſtifled 
in the wounds of both parties, when on each ſide there 
happen to de only ſome fiery youths, who are deſirous of 
trying their ſleill, and whoſe impatience has hurried them 
too far. But the rage of whole nations is not 0 
kindled. 100 A 04.0 f 
Wue there is a cauſe MW it is not ki the 
judgment and deciſion of one man. The nation meets, 
and the chief ſpeaks. He ſtates the grievances. The mat- 
ter is conſidered, the dangers and the conſequences of a 
f rupture are carefully balanced. The ſpeakers enter di- 
rectly on the ſubject, without ſtopping, without digreſſion, 
or miſtaking the cafe. The ſeveral intereſts are diſcuſſed with 
a ſtrength of reaſoning and eloquenee that ariſes from the 
evidence aud ſimplicity of the objects; and even with an 
impartiality that is leſs biaſſed by their ſtrong paſſions, 
than it'is with us by a complication of ideas. If they 
unanimouſly decide for war by an univerſal ſhout, the 
allies are invited to join them, which they ſeldom refuſe, 
as they always have ſome i injury t $0" ferengey' oC ſome * 
to replace by priſoners. a 
Tuxy next proceed to the election of a chief, or cap- 
tain of the expedition; and great ſtreſs is laid: upon phy- 
fiognomy. This might be a very fallacious and even ridi- 
culous way of judging of men, where they have been trained 
| | . up 
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vp from their infancy to diſguiſe their real ſentimenta, and BOOK | 
where, by a conſtant practice of diffimulation and factiti- <A" 


ous paſſions, the countenance: is no longer expreflive of 
the mind. But a ſavage, who is ſolely guided by nature, 
and is acquainted with its workings, is ſeldom miſtaxen 
in the judgment he forms at firſt ſight. The chief requi- 
ſite, next to a warlike aſpect, is a ſtrong voice; becauſe 
in armies. that march without drums or clarions, the bet- 
ter to ſurprize the enemy, nothing is fo proper to ſound 

an alarm, or to give the ſignal for the onſet, as the terri- 
ble voice of a chief who ſhouts and ſtrikes at the ſame 


time. But the beſt recommendations for a. general, are 


his exploits. Every one is at liberty to boaſt of his vito- 
ries,” in: order to march foremoſt to meet danger; to tell 
what he has done, in order to ſhew what he will do; and 
the ſavages think ſelf-commendation not n e A 


| hero who can ſhew his. ſcars. 


H that is to head the reſt in the ada ae 
fails to harangue them. <Comtades, ſays he, the bones of 
« our brethern are ſtill uncovered. They cry out againſt 
“ us; we muſt ſatisfy them. Young men, to arms; fill 
% your quivers; paint yourſelves with gloomy colours 
te that may ſtrike terror. Let the woods ring with our 
<<. warlike ſongs. Let us ſooth the dead with the ſhouts 
of vengeance, Let us go and bathe in the blood of 
< our enemies, take priſoners, and fight as long as water 
* ſhall flow in the rivers, and as long as * ſun and 
< moon ſhall, remain fixed in the firmament.” * 

Ar theſe words, the brave men who long to encounter 
hs hazards of war, go to the chief and ſay,” I ill riſque 
with thee. So you ſhall, replies the chief, we, will .riſque 
together. But as no one has been ſollicited, leſt a falſe 


point of honour ſhould induce cowards to march, a man 
a OY undergo, many trials before he can be admitted as a 


177 ſoldier, 
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| 200K foldce. 16 young man, who has never yet faced" the 
No mould betray the leaſt impatience, when, after 
long abſtinence, he is expoſed to the ſcorching heat of 
1 the ſun, the intenſe froſts of the night, or the bloody 
| 2 ſtings of inſects, he would be declared incapable and un- 
worthy to bear arms. Are our militias and armies formed 
in this manner? On the contrary, what a mournful and 
ominous ceremony is ours] Men who have not been able 
te ſave themſelves by flight, from being preſſed into the 
_ fervice, or could not procure an exemption by purchaſe, 
or by claiming ſome privilege, drag themſelves heavily 
along, with downcaſt looks, and pale dejected faces, 
before à delegate, whoſe functions are odious to the 
people, and whoſe honeſty is doubtful, The afflited 
and trembling parents ſeem to be following their ſon to 
the grave. A black ſcroll, iſſuing from a fatal urn, points 
out the victims which the prince devotes to war. A diſ- 
\ tracted. mother in vain preſſes her ſon to her boſom, and 
Arives to detain him; he is torn from her arms, and ſhe 
bids him fare wel for ever, curſing the day of her marriage 
and that of her delivery. It is not ſurely thus that good 
ſoldiers are to be formed. It is not in this mournful way, 
and with ſuch conſternation that the ſavages meet victory. 
They march out in midſt of feſtivity, ſinging and danc- 
ing. The young married women, follow their huſbands 
for a day or two, but without ſhewing any figns of grief 
or ſorrow. Theſe women, who never once cry out in 
the pangs of child- birth, would ſcorn to ſoften the minds 
of the defenders and avengers of their 9 YT their 
tears, or even by their endearments, + + 


Tum weapons are a kind of ſpear armed with FAR 
bones, and à ſmall: club of very hard wood, with one 
cutting edge. Inſtead of this laſt, ſince their acquaint- 
ance with the Europeans, they yn uſe of. a hatchet, 
8 | which 
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Which they handle with amazing dexterity. Moſt of E. 
have no inſtrument of defence but if they chance to attack 

the pales that ſurround a town, they cover their body with 

- a thin plank. Some uſed to wear a kind of cuiraſs „ 

with plaited reeds, but they left it off, when 1871 wy. ie 

was not proof againſt fire arms. '- 

Tur army is followed by- dreamers, Re the - 
name of jugglers, and are too often ſuffered: to determine Os ; 
the military operations. They march without any co- 99 
lours. All the warriors, who fight almoſt naked to be 
the more alert, daub their bodies with coals, to appear 
more terrible, or elſe with mould, to conceal themſelves at a 
diſtance, and the better to ſurprize the enemy. Notwith- 
ſtanding their natural intrepidity, and averſion for all diſs — 

guiſe, their wars degenerate into artifice, Theſe deceitful 

arts common. to all nations, whether ſavage or civilized, 

are become neceſſary. to the petty nations of Canada. 

They would have totally deſtroyed one another, had they 3 

not made the glory of their. chiefs to conſiſt in bringiag 
home all their companions, rather than in ſhedding the 
blood of their foes. Honour, therefore, is to be gained 

by falling upon the enemy before he is aware. Theſe 

people, whoſe ſenſes have never been impaired; are ex - 

tremely quick ſcented, and can diſcover the places where 

men have trod. By the keenneſs of their ſight or ſmell, 
it is ſaid they can trace footſteps upon the ſhorteſt graſs, 

upon the dry ground, and even upon ſtone 3 and from 

the nature of the footſteps, can find out what nation they 

belong to. Perhaps, they may diſcover this by the leaves 
with which the foreſts always ſtrew the ground. 

Was they are ſo fortunate as to ſurprize the enemy, 

they diſcharge a whole volley of arrows, and fall upon 

him with their clubs or hatchets in their hands. If he is 

upon his guard, or too well intrenched, they retreat if 
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OK they can; if not, they muſt fight till they conquer or 


die. The victorious party diſpatch the wounded; men 
whom they could not 0 e We the; ems pag: 
take ſome priſoners. Sar 02-46}: 2 

Tux conqueror e bie hatchet. upon the geld o& 


3 4 having previouſly engraved upon it the mark of his: 


nation, that of his family, and eſpecially his own picture; 
that is to ſay, an oval with the figures marked on his own 


ſace. Others paint all theſe enligns of honour, or rather 


trophies of victory, on the ſtump of a tree, or on a piece 
of the bark, with coal mixed up with ſeveral colours. 
To this they add the hiſtory, not only of the battle, but 
of the whole campaign in hieroglyphic characters. Im- 


mediately after the general's. picture, are thoſet of his 
ſoldiers, marked by ſo many lines; the number of pri- 
ſoners pointed out by ſo many little images, and that of 


the dead by ſo many human figures without heads. Such 
are the expreſſive and technical figns which, in all ori- 
ginal ſocieties, have preceded the art of writing and print- 
ing, and the voluminous libraries which fill the palaces 
of the rich and idle, and en che t of the 


learned. N l 


Tus bi of an Indian war is but a ſhort one; oy 
ks haſte to ſet it down, for-fear the enemy ſhould turn 


back and fall upon them. The conqueror glories in a 


precipitate retreat, and never ſtops till he reaches his own 


territory and his own town. There he is received with 


the warmeſt tranſports of joy, and finds his reward in the 
applauſes of hig countrymen. They then conſider how 


they ſhall diſpoſe of the Aeg w are the "Ny: fruit 


of their victory. + 40 4 9 5 
Int moſt fortunate, of wee a are 
choſen to replace the warriors who fell in the late action, 
or in farms: battles, -T his adoption has been wiſely con- 

4 FT NE trived, 
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| Hat; to perpetuate nations'which woyld ſoon be'deflroy- B: don 
ed by frequent wars. Te priſoners heing once incorporated — 


into a family, become coulins, uncles, fathers, brothers, 
huſbands; in ſhort, they ſuoceed to any degree of con- 
ſunguinity, in which the deceaſed ſtood, whoſe place they 
ſupply, and theſe affeQtionate titles"convey- all their-rights 


to chem, at che ſame time that they bind them to all their 


engagements. Far from declining the attachments which 
are dus to: the ſumily that has adopted them, they will not 


reſuſe even tõ take up arms againſt their own countrymen. 
Yet this is (urely a ſtrange inverſion'6f the ties of nature! 


They "ſt be very weak-minded men, thus to ſhift the 


object of their regard with the vlciffitudes of fortune. 
The tinth is that war ſeems to cancel all the bonds of 
nature, and to Gonfine a man's feelings to himſelf alone. 
Hence ariſes that union between friends obſervable among 
_ the \ſavages;" ſtronger than thoſe that ſubſiſt between re- 


lations. Thoſe who are to fight and die together, are 
more firmly attached than thoſe who are born together, or 


under the ſume of. When war or death has diffolved 
chat kinidret which is cemented by nature, or has been 


formed by Choice, the ſame fate which loads the ſavage 
with chains, gives him new relations and friends. Cuſ- 


tom and common. conſent baye introduced this "gre. den 


un which undoubtedly ſprang from neceſſity. 


Bur it ſumetimes happens that a priſoner \refuſes!this 


adoptions) ſometimes that he is excluded from it.” A tall 
handſome priſoner had loſt ſeveral. of his fingers in battle. 
This circumſtance was not noticed at firſt. Friend, ſaid 
the widow to whom he was allotted; we. h choſen thee to 
live with us; but in the condition I. ſos thee, unable to fight and 
to defend us, of what uſe-is.life do that © Death is tertainly 


preferable. I believe it is, anſwered the ſavage.; Well then, 


replied the woman, this evening: thou Halt be tied to the 
1 *. IV. D Hals. 
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K fals. Fur thy aun glory, and for the boner of aur family 
. thy re 1% behave as 4 man of 


He promifed he would, and kept his word. For 


2 endured the moſt eruel tor ments with a con- 
| Rancy-and chearfulneſs, that ſet them all ax de „ His 
new family never forſook him, but encourage hn de 
| their applauſe, and ſupplied him with drink and tobacco in 
| the midſt af bis ſufferings. What 2 mixture of virtue 
aud \ferocity:: every thing is great in theſe people who 
ate not enſlaved. neben 
horrors and its beauties· 


Tus captives whom pars 2s * u eu | 


| demord, is deb. The vine are prepared for it by 
every.thing that may tend 10 inſpire them with a regret for 


7 life. The beſt fare, the kindeſt uſage, the moſt endearing 


names are Javiſhed upon them. They are even ſome- 


times indulged with women to the very moment of their 


ſentence, Is this compaſſion, or is it a refinement of bar- 2 


_ barity ?- At laſt a herald comes, and acquaints the wretch 


that the pile is ready. Brother, ſays he, be patient, thou 
W dba b de ae 


Pues ode are 3 with * e ber 


be yornen are the moſt eager in the common joy. She 


to whom the priſoner is delivered up, inftandy/ invokes 
the ſhade of a father, a huſband, à ſon, the deareſt friend 


| whoſe death is ill unrevenged. Drow'#20r; the cries, 7 


am preparing a feaſt for thee. Come and drink large draughts 
of the broth ] intend" 10 give thes, This warrior 2 


| be put into the cauldron.” They will ' apply The ail 
_ ever. bis body + They will pull off bis hair: will drink 
out of - his ſkull : Thou ſhalt be avenged and ſetisfied. 


This furious woman then ruſhes upon her victim who 
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. 
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maiming bim, the gives the ſignal for the — 
elties. There. is not a woman, or a child in the elan 
whom this ſight bas drought together, who does not take 
a part in the tarturing and ſlaying of the miſerable. cap- 
tive. Some pierce bis fleſh with firebrands others cut 
it in flices ; 5 ſome tear off his nails; whilſt others cut off 
his fingers,” roaſt them, and devour them before his face. 


Nothing ſtops bis executioners but the fear of haſtening hig 


end: they ftudy to prolong bis ſufferings for whole days, 
and ſometimes they make him linger for a whole week. 


In the midſt of theſe torments, the hero with great 


compoſure ſings his death ſong; inſults his enemies, up- 


braids them for their weakneſs, tells them they know not 
how to revenge the death of their relations whom he has 
ſlain, and excites them by outrages or intreaties to a fur- 
ther exertion. of their cruelties. It is a conflict between 
the victim and his tormentors, a dreadful challenge between 
conſtancy, i in ſuffering, and obftinacy in torturing. - But | 
the ſenſe of glory, predominates. Whether this intoxi- 


be 3s IS » 


of pain; or whether cuſtom . education alone 3 


theſe prodigies of heroiſm, certain it is, that egen 

dies without ever ſhedding a tear or heaving a ſigh. EN. 
How mall we account for this inſenſibilty? Is it owing 
to the elimate, or to their manner of life? No doubt 

colder blood, thicker humors, a conftitution rendered more 

phlegmatic by the dampneſs of the air and the ground, 

may blunt the irritability of the nervous ſyſtem in Cana- 

da. Men who are conſtantly expoſed to all the inclemen- 

cies of the weather, the fatigues of hunting and the 


| perils of war, contract ſuch a rigidity of the fibres, ſuch 


a habit of ſuffering, as makes them inſenſible to pain. It . 


is faid the ſavages are ſcarce ever convulſed in the agonies > - 
of 1 9 whether they die of ſickneſs or of a wound, 


Da. 2 
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BOOK As they have no a 8 eicher of the approached 
—— the conſequences of death, their imagination does not 
fuggeſt that artificial ſenſibility, which mete nature wilt 
inſpire. Their whole liſe both natural and moral, is 
= eiulculated to inſpire them-with a contempt for death, which 
we ſo much dread, and to enable them to overcome the 
ſenſe of pain which is irritated by our indulgencies, 
Bur what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing in the Indians than 
their intrepidity in torments, is the ferociouſneſs of their 
revenge. it is dreadful to think that man may become 
the moſt cruel of all animals. In general, reyenge is not 
: atrocious either among nations, or between individuals 
who are governed by good laws ; becauſe; thoſe very laws 
which protect the ſubjects, keep them from offending. 
Vengeance is not a very quick ſentiment; in the wars of 
great nations, becauſe they haye but little to feat ſrom 
their enemies. But in thoſe petty nations, where every 
individual conſtitutes a great part of the ſfate (himſelf, 
where the carrying off of one man endangers. the whole 
community, war can be nothing elſe than the ſpirit of 
revenge that actuates the whole ſtate: amongſt, indepen- 
gent men, who have that ſelf efteem which can never be 
felt by men who are under ſubjection; amongſt ſavages 
whoſe affections are very lively and confined, injuries 
muſt neceſſarilybe reſented to the greateſt degree, becauſe 
they affect the perſon in the moſt ſenſible manner: the 
aſſaſſination of a friend, of a ſon, of a brother, or of A 
 fellow-citizen, cannot but be avenged to the laſt drop of 
the murderer's blood. Theſe ever beloved ſhades ate 
continually, calling out for vengeance from their graves. 
They wander about in the foreſts, amidſt the mournful 
| accents of the birds of night; they appear in the phoſ- 
| Phorus and in the lightening ; 3 and ſuperſtition ſpeaks for 
them in the afflicted or incenſed hearts of their friends. 
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Wurn we conſider the hatred: which: the hordes af R OO 


theſe ſavages. bear to ench other's! the; hard(hips they 
dergo; the ſcarcity they ate often. expoſed to z; the "tg 


quency of their wars j the ſcantineſs of (heir populatian 3 


the nutmberleſs. mates we lay for them ; we cannot but 


| foteſee that im leſi than three eenturies, the Whole race 


will be ex tigt. What will poſterity then think of this" 


oounts of trauellers 2: Will not the times of ſavages: ap- 


pear to them in the ſame light as che fabulous times of. 
antiquity do to usr They will ſpeak of them, 8 we do 


of the Centdurs and Lapithæ. How many contradictions 


Atlantica? 4 e 1 ” NX. 13 5 * 1 11789 j! $1 41 A, 4 FL v3; 


Tus dest the North e uch as We rhe 


ſpecies'of men; Who will exiſt no more but in the a- 


ſhall we not diſcover in their cuſtoms and manners Will 
not ſuch of our writings as may then have eſcaped the 
deſtructive hand of time, paſs for; romantic inventions, 
like thoſe which =o has left us concerning the ancient 


babe deſcribed it, had Hngulariy diſplayed itself in the French 


embroil 


war between the Irdquois'and the Algonquins. Theſe themſelves 
two nations, the largeſt in Canada, had formed a kind of ee 
confederacy. The former, who tilled che ground, im- of 


e wars 
the ſa- 


parted their productions to their allies, who in return vages. 


ſhared with them the produce of their chace. Connected as 
they both were by their reciprocal wants, they mutually 


defended each other. During the ſeaſon when. the ſngw 
interrupted all the labours of the field, they lived toge- 
cher. The Algonquins went out a hunting, and che 


Iroquois | ſtaid at N to ſkin the W cure the en 


and dreſs the hides. N oh 


Ir happened one year Goth party of Rs who 


were not very ſkilful-or well verſed in the chace, proved 


unſucceſsful.” The Iroquois who attended them, deſired 
leave to try whether they ſhould be more fortunate, This 
73 \D 3 ; COme 


imagined that they might find in their new gueſts an un- 


% 
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BY 0.0 Kepmplaiance which- had ſometimes been ſhewn- them, 


denied. Irritated at this unſeaſonable reſuſal, they ſtole 
away in the night, and brought home a plentiful eapture. 
The Algonquins were gteatly mortiſied, and to blot out 
the very remembrance of their diſgrace, they waited till 
the Irequois huntſmen were aſleep, and flew them all. 
This maſſacre occaſioned a great alarm, © The offended 
nation demanded juſtice, which was haughtily refuſed, - 
and they were given eee Mr fer A 
expect the ſmalleſt ſatis faction. Age rr ee 
Tun Iroquoie, enraged at this" Wee üg teat- 


ment, ſwore tobe revenged, or periſh in the attempt. 


But not being powerful enough to venture an attack up- 
on the proud offenders, they removed to a greater diſtance 
in order to try their ſtrength, and increaſe. themſelves in 
tte art of war againſt ſome leſs. formidable nations. As 
ſoon as they had learnt to come en like foxes, .to attack 
Uke lions, and to ſiy Hike birds, ; as they expreſs them- 

ſelves, they were no longer afraid to encounter the Al- 


_  gonquinsg.. and, therefore, carried on a . war . againſt 
_  them+ with: a degree teen amines free 
4 their reſentment. $9, 24 nah oo v3 441 Fee 4 s Al * 


Ir was juſt at the time * U ani Gu 


kindled throughout Canada, that the French made their 


Arft appearance there.” The Montagne; who inhabited 


the lower parts of the river St. Lawrence 3 the Algon 
duins, h lired along the banks of that river, from 
Quebee to Montreal; the Hurons, who were diſperſed _ 
about the lake that bears that name; and ſome lefs con- 


| fiderable nations who wandered about in the intermediate 
ſpaces, were all of, them inclined to favour the ſettle- . 
| ment of the ſtrangers... Theſe ſeveral nations, combined 


againſt . the - Iroquois, and unable to wighſtand them, 


o 


b 
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| 39 
expected reſource, from which they promiſed thendſelvedB0O/0'M = 


infallible ſucceſs. - Judging of the French as if they em 


knoum them, they flattered themſelves they might engage 
them in their quarrel; and were not difappointed: - Chain. 


plain, who ovght-to have availed himfelf of: the ſuperio- 
rity of knowledge the Europeans had over the Ameticans, 


breadth. Its boundaries were the lake Erie, the lake 
Ontario, the river St. Lawrence, and the ſumous eoun- 
tries ſince known by. che names of New- Vork and Pen- 


ſylvania. The ſpace between theſe vaſt limits. was, was. 


tered by ſeveral fine rivets; · It was inhabited by five tig- 
tions, which could bring about twenty thoufand warriors 


into the field; though they ate no reduced to leſs than 


fifteen hundred. They formed a kind of league or aſſo- 
ciation, not unlike that of the Switzers ar the Dutch. 


Their deputies. met once 2 year, to hold. their fealt of 


. 


_ wealth, n. 


Tuben 8 44 n not ee DFO 


_ tacked by enemies who had ſo often been conquiered,''yet | 
they were not unprepared. The engagement was begin 
with equal confidence on both ſides; one part relying 


on their uſual ſuperiority, the other on the affiſtance'of 


their new ally whoſe fire-arms could not fail of inſuring 


the victory. And, indeed, no ſooner: had Champlain 
and the two Frenchmen who attended him fired a ſhot, 
which killed wo chiefs of the Iroquois, and mortally 

eſt el 4 1 8 wounded 


to endeavour to bring about 4 reconeiliatiom, did not 
evon attempt it. He warmly eſpouſed the intereſts of his 
neighbours; * eee een, e e 8 
enemy. ; at 4617 5 41 Stet 
Tus country eee eighty, 
| leagues in length, and ſomewhat more than forty' in 


40 
BOOK wourded'a third, than the whole As 
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amazement and conſternation. AST EBIT 


An alteration in the mode of attack eee 88 
| think of changing t their! mode of defences In the next 


campaign, they imagined it would be neeeſſary to intrench 
themſelves againſt weapons they were een with. 
But their, precaution was ineffectual. Notwithſtanding 
an 6bſtinate reſiſtance; their intrenchments ere forced 
by the Indians, ſupported by a briſker- fire, and a greater 
number of Frenchmen than in the firſt expedition. The 
Iroquois were almoſt all killed or taken. hoſe who had 


eſcaped; the action your yung gi en and 


drowned. , (Rf ws MH ty 1 


4 


Ir is moſt probable a this nation voni N 
nnd" 5 or compelled to live in peace, had not the 
Who in 1610 had founded the colony of new 
Belgia in their neigbourhood, furniſhed them with arms 
and amtnunition. ' Poffibly too they mi ght ſecretly excite 
an diviſions, becauſe” the furs Auen from the e enemy 
uring the continuance of hoſtilities, were 4 greater ob- 
— an thoſe they could procure from their d chace. 
However this may be, chis additional weight reflored the 
balance of frrepgth between both parties. Various hoſti- 
lities and injuries were committed by each nation, and 
they were both in conſequence of them conſiderably 
weakened. This perpetual ebb and flow of ſucceſs or 
misfortunes, which, in governments actuated by motives 
of intereſt rather than of revenge, would infbllibly have 
reſtored tranquility, ſet ved but to increaſe their animoſi- 
ties, and to exaſperate à number of little elans, reſolved 
upon deſtroying one another. The conſequence was, that 
the weakeſt of theſe petty nations were ſoon res e. 
and 8 were 8 enen "OS 


vr; 11 2 
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NoTwiTHsTANDING theſe various checks, the, power N 2 
of the French was not incfeaſed. In 1626, they had 1 "= 


yet but three wretched ſettlements, ſurrounded, with pales, The 


The largeſt of thele colonies contained but fiſty) inhabiajunnd.02- 


tants, including men, women and children. The glimate=o pro- 
had not proved deſtructive to the men that had been feng e's or 
there. It was ſevere but wholeſome, and the renne, — 
ſtrengthened their conſtitutions there without endangeringg 
their lives. The little progreſs they made Was entirely 
owing to the ſyſtem. of an excluſive COMPanys;> whoſe 
chief defigns/were not ſo much intended to creatꝭ a.natignal = 
power in Canada, as to-enrich.itſelf in the fur trade, The 
evil might have been immediately removed, by aboliſhing 
this monopoly. und allowing a free trade in lieu of it; 
but it was not yet the time to adopt ſo ſimple a theory. 
The government however, choſe only to employ. a more 
numerous aſſociation}! which een of men of 
r property und credit 

Tur gawe chem the diſpoſal of the ſettlements: that 
were or ſbuld · be formed in Canada, together with a pow - 
er of forutying and governing them as they thought pro- 
per; and ef making war or peace; as ſhould beſt promote 
their intereſt; The whole trade by ſea and land was 
allowed them for a term of fifteen years, except.the cod 
and whalefiſheries, which were left. open to all. The 
beaver” and all the ge re o f. to the be 
for ever. . 

To all'theſe' encouragements were added anche * | 
vours. The king made a preſent of two large ſhips to 
the company, which conſiſted of ſeven hundred men. 
Twelve of the principal were raiſed to the rank of no- 
bility. Gentlemen, and even, the elergy, already too 
rich, were invited to ſhare in this trade. The company 
were allowed the liberty of _ and exporting all 

kinds 


* . 
* .- 7 
42. 


Boo K kinds of 3 merchandiſeq free of any duty 
Fete. The perſon who exerciſed" any trade in the 


ceiolomy for the ſpace of ſt years, as entitled to the free - 


dom of the ſame trade in France! The laſt favour grant- 


en ens the free entry 'of all good: tat mould be 


manufactured in thoſe diſtant regions. This unaceount- 


= 55 able privilege gave the workmen of New Fratice an in- 
finite advantage over thoſe of the old country, who were 
encumbered with a variety of duties, letters of maſtex - 


ſhip,” charges for ſtamps; and with alt the impediments 


which ignorance and avarice had multiplied without end. 
Ix return ſor ſo many marks of partiality, the com- 


| menen had a eapitabof a hond red thouſand erowns, (a) 


engaged to bring into the colony in the year 1628, which 
was the firſt year of their privilege, two or three hundred 


. artificers of ſuch trades: as' were fitteſt. for their purpoſe; 


and ſinteen thouſand men befote: the. year 1643. They 


were to find them in lodging and board, to maintain them 
for three years, and aſterwurds to give them as much 


Cleared land as would de neceſſary for . 


__ x ſufficient quantity of grain to ſow. it the fiuſt year. 
Forum did not ſecond: the endeavours of govern- 


MN ment in favour of the ne company. The firſt ſhips they 
fitted our were taken by the Engliſn, »whoowere lately 
embroiled with France, on account of the ſiege of Ro- 


chelle. Richelieu and Buckingham, who were enemies 


tom jealouſy, from perſonal character, from ſtate in- 
tereſt, and from every motive that can breed an irrecon- 


cileable enmity between two ambitious miniſters, took 
this opportunity to ſpirit up the two kings: whom. they 


governed, and the two nations they wanted to oppreſb. 


The Engliſh, who fought for their intereſts, gained the 
oat wpdenur an Wege go etal, 4 


29. 
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1680 The couneil of Lewis XIII. were ſo little gen X 
quainted with the value of this ſettlement, that they, 8 
were inelined not to demand the reſtitution of it; but | 
the pride of the leading man, who conſidered the en- Han 
croachments of the Engliſh 28 a perſonal inſult, as he 
was theti at the head of the company, made them alter 
© their opinion. They met with leſs difficulty, than they - © + 
expected, r e eee 2p 
by the treaty of 8. Germain en Laye. - 46.5358 nn 
Tus French were not improved by adverſity... The 29 
ne the ſame. negligence ptevailed after the 
recovery of Canada as before. The menopolizing com- 
pany fulfilled none of their engagements. This breach 
of promiſe, far from being puniſhed, was father, as it 250 
were, rewarded by a prolongation of their charter. The | 
clamours, indeed, of all Canada were diſregarded, and 
the deputies ſent to repreſent its wretched, ſituation, were 
denied agceſs to the throne, where timid truth is never 3 
ſuffered to appronch, but is awed into ſilenge by threats 
and puniſhments. This behaviour, equally repugnant to 
humanity,” private intereſt and good policy, was attended 
with ſuch conſequences as muſt naturally be expeted 
from it. Traffic grew languid, as the communication 
was too dangerous. The Indians, weakly ſupported by 
their allies the French, were continually flying before the 
old enemy, whom they were accuſtomed to dread. The 
Iroquois, reſuming their ſuperiority, loudly boaſted that 
they ſhould compel the ſtrangers to quit their country, 
after they had carried off their children to replace / ſuck 
as they had Joſt of their on. The French themſelves, 
forgotten by their mother country, and unable to gather 
in their ſcanty crops without hazard of their lives, were 
determined to forſake a ſettlement that was ſo ill ſupport» 
ed. Such was the deplorable Rate of the colony, that it 
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72 e e eee at eee, e fog mig 
RS received from Europe. 5 
Tbe Ar laſt che miniſtry, wende from: e ele by: 
Foc MT a general ferment that ſeemed: at chat time to be putting: 
_ Fram . their al nations into motion, ſent 4 body of four hundred 
Mt troops to Canada in 1662. This corps Was reinforced 
which this tywyo years after hy the regiment of Carignan. be French 
r gradually recovered. a determined ſuperiority over.the Iro- 
bo a Three of their nations, alarmed at their loſſes,. 
made propoſals ſor an accommodation; and the other two 
were ſo enſcebled, that they were induced to agree to it 
in 1668. Tug colony then firſt enjoyed profound peace. 
This laid the ſoundation of proſperity, and a free trade 
brought it Re; The beaver trade * was ll 
monopolia ed. W e eee 4, 005 eee A be 
Tuts retolution e ſpur to induſtry: The old 
| ſettlers whoſe weakneſs had till then confined them with- 
in the precincts of their pales, now ventured! to extend 
their plantationi and cultivated them with better ſuoceſs. 
All the ſoldiets who conſented to ſettle there, obtained 
their diſcharge, together with ſome property. The of- 
ficers had lands granted them in proportion to their rank. 
The old ſettlements were improved, and new ones form- 
ed, wherever the intereſt or ſafety of the colony required. 
This ſpirit; and activity brought on a briſk traffic with the 
Indians, 2 revived the intercourſe between both con- 
tinents. It appeared as if this proſperity would. increaſe 
Kill; more, by the care the; adminiſtrators of the colony 
bad taken, not only to keep in amity with the neighbour- 
| ing nations, but Jikewiſe to eſtabliſ peace and b 
amongſt: themſelves. Not a ſingle act of hoſtility» was 
committed in an extent of ſour or five hundred leagues; 
a thing perhaps unheard of before in North America. 
* * have * the French had kindled the war 
a 
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us 


ut their firſt boming / oy de extinguiſh it the more ef- B ook 
Ell, 7 eee #34413, — 


Bor Nats concord could not laſt ſor ever amongſt peo- 
ple who were always armed for the chace;” unleſs "the 


power, that had brobght it about mould employ a great 


ſuperiority of forces to maintain it. The Iroquois, when 


they ſaw that this precaution was neglected, reſumed that 


' " reſtleſs diſpoſition which aroſe from their love of revenge 


and dominion. They were; however, careful to keep on 
good terms with all who were either allies vr neighbours 


to the French. Notwithſtanding this moderation, they 
were told that they muſt immediately lay down their 
arms, and reſtore all the priſoners they had taken, or ex- 


pect to ſee their country deſtroyed, and their habitations 


burnt down. This haughty ſummons ſhocked their 


pride. They anſwered that they ſhould never ſuffer the 
leaſt encroachment on their independence, and make them 


ſenſible that they were friends who were not to be ineg- 

Ted, and enemies who were not to be deſpiſed.” Stag- 
| gered, however, with this reſolute meſſage,” they partly 
complied with What was . and the reſt was over- 
looked. in enen 9917 4.462114 berry 


Bur this kind of humiliation rather en 


bunt of a people more accuſtomed to commit than to 


| ſuffer i injuries, The Engliſh; Who in 1664 had diſpof- 
ſeſſed the Dutch of New Belgia, and had remained 
maſters of their conqueſt, which they had called New 
York, took advantage of. the diſpoſitions in which they 
found the Iroquois. They not only excited the ſpirit of 
diſcord by ſupgeſtions, but even added preſents to induce 
| them. to break with the French. The ſams artifices were 


uſed with the reſt of their allies. | Thoſe who adhered to 


their allegiance were attacked. All were invited, and 
dome compelled to bring their beaver and other furs to 


n 3 New 5 
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300 KNew York, where they — much better than is the 
9 

-- D&NONYILLE, + who bad lately een hear Candy to 
enforce obedience to the authority of the proudeſt of mo- 
natchs, was impatient of all theſe inſults.” Though he 
wis in a condition not only to cover his own frontiers, 
but even to eneronch upon thoſe of the Iroquois, yet ns 
he was ſenſible that this nation muſt not be attacked with- | 
out being deſtroyed, it was agreed that our people ſhould 
keep in aftate of ſeeming ir ation, till they had received 
from Europe the neceſſary power for executing ſo deſperate 
a reſolution. //Theſe ſuccours arrived in 1687, iow 
colony had then 11,249 eee ee 
: third were able to dear arms. | WR ür Inn 
Wrru this ſuperiority of forces, Denonville with n 
e eee eee to ſtratagem; and difhonoured 
the French name among the ſavages by an infamous per- 
fidy. Under pretence of terminating their differences by 
negotiation, he baſtly abuſed the confidence which the 
Iroquois repoſed in the Jeſuit Lamberville, to allure their 
chiefs'to a conference. As ſoon as they arrived; they | 
were put in irons, ee e cherer. and ſent o . 
Sellies. en, 0 1 1% b 
| On the firſt report of this treachery, the old wen 10 
Ern and addreſſed him thus. «We are autho- 
c rized to treat you as an enemy, but we canngt reſolye 
1 to do it. Your heart has had no ſhare in dhe inſult 
<< that has been put upon us, and it would be unjust t to 
< puniſh you for a crime you deteſt ſtill more than our- 
« ſelves. But you muſt leave us. Our raſh young men 
«© would look upon you in the light of à traitor, who 
c has delivered up the chiefs of our nation to ſhameful | 
* flavery.?". After this ſpeech, theſe ſavages, whom the Eu- 
„ ns ra ene MMF 
a guard, 
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2 guard, yho never left him till they had brought him $0 R OO K 
' 8 place of ſafety; and then both parties took,up arb 3 
Tux French preſently ſpread terror amongſt the Indi · 
| ans borderjng; upon the great lakes; but Denonville bad 
neither the activity nor diſpatch- neceſſary to improve theſe 
| firſt ſucceſſes.” Whilſt he was waſting lis time in delibe- 
| rating, the campaign was cloſed without the acquiſition 
4 of any permanent advantage. This, increaſed the bold- 
neſs of. the Lroquois who lived azar che French fſettle- 
ments, where they repeatedly committed horrible ravages. 
The planters, finding their labours ruined by theſe deyaſ- we 
' tations, which even cut off the means of repairing the da- ec 
mage, ardently wiſhed for a peace. Denonville's temper | 
coincided with their wiſhes ;' but it was no eaſy-matter to 335 
pacify an enemy whom ill uſage had made implacable. | 
 Lampbervidle, who ſtill maintainad his former aſcendent 
ene e eee Len e 
| nad: EL 
 Wansr- doſe wegoriaedies n 4 
Machiavel born in the foreſts, known by the name of 
Le Rat, the braveſt, the moſt reſolute, the moſt intelli- 
gent ſavage ever found in the wilds of North America, 
arrived at Fort Frontenac with a choſen band of Hurons, 8 
fully determined upon exploits worthy of the reputation 
be bad acquired. He was told that a treaty was actually 
on foot, that the deputies of the Iroquois were upon the 
road to conclude it at Montreal, and that it would diſj- 
oblige the French governor if they ſhould carry on their 
: CV 
ting a peace, , 
Lz Rax, "IRE that the French 8 
; into negotiations without conſulting their allies, refolved 
| to puniſh them for their preſumption. He lay in wait 
JI a” X | taken 


229 Nelken priſoners. When they told them the purport of 
on voyage, be ſeigngd great ſarptive, and the mere ſo, 


In order to earry on the deceit more ſueceſs fully, he im- 


commandant, Who, not knowing / that Denonville was 
_ treating with the Iroquois, cauſed the unhappy ſavage to 
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as: Denonville, he ſaid, had ſent him to intercept them. 


mediately releaſed them all except one, whom he kept, 
as he declared, to replace one of his Hurons, who had 
been killed in the fray. He then haſtened to- Michilli- 
makinac, where he preſented. his priſoner to the French 


de put to death. As ſoon as he was dead, Le Rat ſent 
for an old Iroquois, who had long been a priſoner among 


the Hurons, and releaſed him that he might go and ac- 


quaint his nation, that whilſt the French were amuſing 


their enemies with negoitations, they continued to take 
priſoners. and murder them. This artiſiee, worthy or 


the moſt conſummately wicked policy, ſucgecged:1to his 
utmoſt wiſh. The war was renewed with greater fury 
than-ever, and laſted; the longer, as the Engliſh, who 
were lately embroiled- with France, on - account of che 


dethroning of James II, thought it their intereſt to make 


an alliance with the Iroquois, ine n 0 1 
Ax Enplith feet, which ſailed from Europe in 2690, 


place. They had reaſo to expect but 4 mH ood. 


as tie ſavages were to make à powerful diserſton; which 
would employ che principal lund forces ofthe colony: | 
But they were compelled ſhiamefully to relinquiſſi the en- 


terprize, aſter having ſuſtained great loſſes,” eren 


of this diſappointment merit ſome diſcuſſion,” 213 

Wuxs the miniſtry of London projected the reduion | 
of, Canada, they determined that the land and fea force: 
ſhould: keep pace with each other, ſo. as: to arrive there 


abt . This wiſe plan was executed, with the 
1 An greateſt 


eee. oro at the ſame SB 


be fleet. They were close 0 the ſpot, hen the Iro- 
quois hu guided and? ſupported them, reeollected the. 
dangers theyrexpdled theniſelves , in leading cheir ales 


to the benqueſt of Quebec. + Situated" us we ate, ſaid) = 


they, in a council they held, between two European 
natiom each powerful enough to deſtroy us; both in- 
tereſted in our deſtruction; when they ſhall no longer 
ſtand in need of bur afiſtanoe, what other meaſure ean 
tale, but to prevent either from being ſubdued by tbe 
other?" Then will each of them be compelled to courtour 
alliance, or to biibe us to n neutrality. Fhis i ſtem, 
| which one might imagine to be dictated by the ame kind 
of ſoundapolicy as that uhich holds the balance oſ Eu- 

rope, «determined the Iioquois to return to theit teſpective 
homes under. various ptetences Their defection obliged 
che Engliht9 retreat; and the French, now. inſecurity | 
mony as ſueceſs fot the defence of their capital. nr 
Tux Iroquois, from motives of policy; Rifled their 
reſeritment againſt the French, and adhered tatherito the 
nate chan to the intereſts of England. These two Eu- 
ropean powers, therefore, itreconcileable rivals to each 
4, but ſeparated by the territory of a ſavage. nation, 
- equally: 8 of the ſuperiority. of either, were 


prevented from floing each other fo much injury as they 
could* haut wiſhed. The war therefore conſiſſed merely 


In a few depredations, fatal to the coloniſts, but of little 
conſequence to the ſeveral nations concerned in them. 
In the midſt of che cruelties exerciſed by the ſeveral ſmall 
and combined parties of »Engliſh and Iroquois, of French 
and Hurons, whoſe ravages were extended one hundred 
9 ol, V. E leagues 


H 
2 
. e human nature far.,abays. all theſe har» 


—— The Fraagh were deſitous of Jdegliging abe 


do expect but exquiſite torments. What u. ficht = 
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jp — 7 5 beten, baniogeined: in an ane · 
don that Sete Iong manche chair prouiſions hagen te 
fail, , The Hurons caught plenty of game, and always 
offered ſame 40 dhe Faench, who. were, nat ſuch ſxilſul 


acceptance · of his generous fer. Nu ſhare, with us.the 


 faviguus of war, ſaid the ſavages, it is but reafanalle that 
un ſhould barg uith you the necgſſaria of life ; uu ſhould net 


I nen if ave ated atherwijſe 0th men, If Europeans have 
ſometimes been capable. of ſimilar magyanimitys. the fol- 


Jing ine proyligr 40 fare un nh ente 
od A party of Iroquois being informed that a panty of the 


n eee eee N 


by an er, wie was @: Pale rey ports ald, He 


ſcorned to iy. with tbe reſt, and choſe. rather a f into 
the hands of the favage enemies, though he bad notbing 


tbis, to ſo four hundred barbarians eager in torigepting f 


a2 poor old man, Who, far com heaving a ſighe tres 


the French with the utmoſt gontempt, and uphrai 
the Hurons with having ficoped to be the flayes of thoſe 


vile Europeans! One of his tarmentars, provoked gt his 


invactiues, ſtabbed him in three places, to put n end to 


bis repeated inſults. Tha Holl nat, ſaid e Onon- 


tague calmly to him. Harten an life, thay warlgh hav bod 
more time to learn to die lite a nan. And.are theſe the men 


whom the French and Engliſh have been conſpiring. to 


extirpate for a century paſt? They would,.probably, bluſh, 


ee eee ee eee 
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Tan feste ef Ryſwick immediatoly put an end © he.. N 
— — —— in America,” — 
knication of the Prench and Engliſh,” the Iroquois and | 
Hurons were ſenſible hom much they ſtood in need af 5 
in wär. The Indians began to recover themſelves ; the 
Puropeans reſumed their Jaboursz and the fur trade, the 
dic chat could be entered into with a nation of huntſ- 
mbnz was eſtabliſhed uren u bees footing, '- eee „ 
Bxrbnz the "diſcovery of Candida, the foreſts with The furs 
Which it was over-run” were little more than the extent fou ion | 
| five Haunt or Wild beaſts. They had multiplied  prodiz of the con- 
WH gut, Heck the few men "who med in og deſerts beben 
without flocks or tame animals, left more toom and more the {French | | 
bod for the anitnal race, "wandering and free Hike them. dien z 
felves. | IF the nature of the climate did not: afford ati 
infinite varfety, euch ſpecies produced; at leaſt, a multi 
title of individuits'' But they at laſt paid tribute to the 
woverelgäry of man, that” cruel title, ſo fatal to every 
living creature. Having neither arts nor huſbandry to 
ple them; the ſavages fed and clothed themſelves 
holt at the expetice of the wild beaſts. As ſoon 48 
6ur luxury had made ub adopt the uſe of their ſkins, the 
natives" 'wayged a perpetual war againſt them, which 
was the more active as it procured them plenty;} and 
Virlety of gratifications' which their ſenſes were un- 
accuſtomed to, and the more fatal, as they had adopted 
the uſe of "'6ur-" fire-arms. This deſtraQive induſtry 
drought der from the woods of Canada into the -ports 
. ef France a great quantity and prodigious variety f 
furs, ſome of which were conſumed in the kingdom, andi ; 
the reſt were diſpoſed of in the neighbouring. countries. 
Moſt of ' theſe furs were already known in Europe; they 
nine 5 the northern parts of our own hemiſphere, 
" hat | Ta: 5 but 
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2 E but in too Gnall-gobatities to bring them into entire} 

_ —— 4 uſe. Caprice and novelty have brought them more or 

leſs into faſhion; ſince it has been found to be:fqr: the 

Intereſt of the American colonies that they ſhould-be:ad- 

5 mired in the mother countries. It may not be improper 

4 to ſay ſomething of thoſe that are ſtill in uſe. 

Mi Tus otter is a voracious animal, which as it zuns or 

0 ſfſwims along the banks or the lakes of rivers, cemmoply 

| lives upon fiſh,. and when that fails, will feed upon graſs, 

1  ondeven the rind of aquatic; plants., From his manner 

' of living he has been ranked amongſt, amphidigus animals, 

who can equally. live in the air and under water; hut im: 
properly, ſuice the otter cannot live without reſpiration, 

any more than all other land animals. It is ſometimes 

e in all thoſe parts which abound in water, and are 

temperate, but is much more common and larger in the 

northern parts of America. His. hair. is no, where: ſo 

black or ſo fine, a circumſtance the more fatal to him, 

as. it a wake more een Mag purſuits, of 

man. 14 ee 


t 


pole- cat, the ſecond i is called th = mink, — the third the ry 

ſtinking pole Cat, becauſe his urine, which he lets fly in 

| his fright when he is purſued, is ſo. offenſive that it in- 

jj ects the air at a great diſſance. Their hair is darker, 

| more gloſly, and more ſilky than j in Europe,  _ FER 

_ - __Evsx' the rat in North-America is valuable for his 

ſkin. There are two ſorts chiefly whoſe ſkin makes an 

artiele of trade. The one, which. is called the Opoſſum, 

s twice as large as ours. His hair is commonly of a 

filver grey, ſometimes of a clear white, The female has 

a A2 bag under her belly, which ſhe can open and ſhut at 
| pleaſure, When ſhe is purſued, ſhe puts her young ones 


1 


into this bag, and runs away with them. The — 


which-is called the muſk-rat, / becauſe his teſticles bi 
mulk has all che inclinations of the beaver; of which | 
he ſeems to be ——— and his _— att page 
the ſame purpoſes. 14h ted a e a Horn 
Tur Ermine, . is about the Fines of A cuil 
hut not quite ſo long, has like him ſprightly eyes, a keen 
look, and his motions are ſo quick that the eye cannot! 
follow them. The tip of his long and buſtiy tail is as black 
as jet. His hair, which is as yellow as gold in ſummer, 
turns as white as ſwow in winter. This pretty briſk! 
and-light animal is one of the beauties of 2 
though ſmaller than the Sable, is not ſo common. 
Tan Martin is only to be met with in cold Wee 
in the center of the foreſts, far from all habitations, - and 
lives upon birds. Though it is but a foot and a half 
long, it leaves prints on the ſnow, that appear to be that 
of a very large animal; becauſe it always! jumps along 
and leaves the marks of both feet together. Its brown and 
yellow fur is much eſteemed, though far inferior to that 
ſpecies which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Sable. 
This is a ſhining black, The fineſt of the others is that 
whoſe browneſt ſkin reaches along the back quite to the 
tip of the tail. The martins ſeldom quit the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of their impenetrable woods but once in two. or 
three years. The natives think it portends a good win 
ter; that is, a 'great deal of. in and 301040 wh 
good ſport. - 9 
Tur animal which the ahnte, e * 3 
in Siberia by the name of the Ounce, is only called the 
wild cat in Canada, where it is ſmaller than in our he- 
miſphere. This animal, to whom vulgar error would 
not have attributed very piercing eyes, if he were not 
ors with the faculty of ſeeing, hearing and Ig 
E 3 N at 
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DO O Kat adifince, lives upon what game be can catch, which 
8 to the very tops of the talleſt. trees, His fleſh 
is known, to be very white and well favoured, but he is 
: hunted chiefly for the fake of his ſuin 3 the hair of which 
is very long, and of a fine light greys but leſs. clieemrd 


Mg, i | than that of the Fox. E moin Ane neee e 


L- 


tus carniverous/and miſchievous naked s a native of 
the frozen climates, where nature affording few vege- 
tables, beems to oblige all alimple to eat one "another, 
Im warmer climates," he has loſt much of bis original 
bedunty, and his hair has degenerated. In the northg it 
ha cemained long,” ſoft and full, fometimes white, ſome- 
times brown, and often red or ſandy. The fineſt by far. 
| is black z but this is more (carce in Canada than in Muſ- 
oovy, which lies further north, and is not ſo damp : 
© -"Buv1p3s theſe ſmaller furs, North! Ametica fupplies us 
with fins of be tug, che deer, "ind" thi ros buck f ef 
te moore deer, called there Caribou; and of che elk, 
which they call One. Theſe two laff dat, wich 
in eur hemiſphere are only found towards the polar cfftle, 
deck on this ſide, and the mobze- deer beyond, ate to be 
met With in America in more ſouthern larttudes. "This 
ray be owing to the cold being mote intenſe in America, 
from fingatar cauſes which make an exception te the 
genetel law 3 or, poſidly, becauſe "theſe ſreſm lands are 
lefs frequented by deſtructive man. Their Rrobg, (oft 
and Würm fleins makt excellent gartments, which ate 
very light. All theſe animals, however, are hunted for 
the Europeans ; 'but the ſavages bave the chate that be- 
longs to them, and is' peculiatly their favourite; It is 
that of the bear, which is beſt adapted to their warlike 
manners, their t ict dn uy 1 4 
9 An; ph FEOF 
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cavern, he'chilſes for his lurking pace the hollow rotten 
trunk 6f un bd tree There he takes his lodgment in 
inter, at Nigh' äs he can tlmb. As he is very fat at the 
end of autumn, takes no exerciſe, and is afmoſt always 


dffcep,, he muſt loſe bur little By perſpiration, and conſe- 


quenely muſt ſeldom want to go abroad in queſt of food. 
Bat ho is forced out of his retreat by ſetting fire to it; 
and as foo! as he attempts to cote down, he falls under a 
ffiower of arrows before he can reach the ground. The 
| Indians feed upon his fleſh, rub thenifefves with his greaſe, 
and clothe themſelves, with his ſkin. © Such was the intent 


of their pucfeit after the beur, prey un eve | 


ted their inflind towards the beaver. 
Tun ima poſſeſſes alt the Siendly: diſpoſitions fie for 


ae without any of the vices or misfortunes artendum 


upon it. Fermed by nature for ſocial life, he ia endued 
with an inſtinct adapted to ir for the preſervation and 


propagation of his ſpecies; this animal, whoſe tender 
plaintive accents, and whoſe ſtriking exaniple draw tears 
of "Iniiration and pity from the humane philoſopher, 


Who eofifenplates his life and manners; this hartnlef 
animal, who never hurts any living creature, Who is 
neither, carniverous nor fanguinary, is become the obſec̃t 
of man's; moſt carneft purſuit, and the prey which the 
ſayages hunt after with the greateſt eagorneſs and crueky:: 

a circumitange owing. to ba Bae 
te moſt poliſhed: nations of Turope. ty 

Tus beaver is about three nn bur ks 
weight amounts to forty or fixty pounds, whick is the 


conſequence of the largeneſs of his muſcles. His head, 


 whictkt he carries downwards, is like that öf à rat; and 
nenn 
2 | E 4 N Lu- 


. 
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/ eld and evert elite, —— O.GK 
iy atk "AS he in barer uf man fierce, iuftend of a, 


„ HISTORY eren er TRADE 
Lucretius has obſerved, not that man has hands giyen him 
© , i m6 uſc,of them, bun hate had, hands given bim, and 
i656 ug of them. Thus the beayer has webs at bis 
hinder. feet, and he ſwims with them. The t toes of his 
| foxe · ſeet are ſeparate, aud anſwer the purpoſe of hangs 3 
== . the tail, which | is flat, oval, and covered with ſeales he 
1 uſes, by way of a hod and trowel ; he has four ſharp. in- 
| ciſor-reeth,, which ſerve him [inſtead, « of carpenters tools. 
All theſe. inſtruments, which, are in a manner uſeleſs 
whilſt he lives alone, and do. not then diſtinguiſh. him 
from other animals, are of infinite ſervice when, he lives 
in ſociety, and enable him to diſplay a Eee of inge · 
| nuity ſuperjor to all inſtinct. e d e l 
f Wirnovur paſſions, wichourdefirecf doing i joey to 
E N any, and without craft, when he does not live in ſociety, he 
3 e ſcarcely ventures to deſend himſelf, He never bites unleſs 
 _  hejs catched, But in the ſocial ſtate, in lieu of weapons, 
he bas a variety of contrivances to ſecure himſelf without 
fighting, and to live without committing or ſufferipg any 
injury. This peaceable and even tame animal is never- 
theleſs independent ; ; he is a ſlave to none, becauſe all bis 
weuants are ſupplied by himſelf: be enters into ſociety, 
n but will not ſerve, nor does he pretend ns pat ay 
; all bis labours are directed by a ſilent inſtinct. 


Ir is the common want of living and hire 
| that calls the, beavers home, and collects them together 
in ſummer to build their towns againſt winter. As early 
as June or July, they come in from oll quarters, and 
aſſemble to the number of two or three hundred; but 
always by the water- ſide, becauſe theſe republicans are to 
Jive on the water to ſecure, themſelves; from. invaſion, 
. Sometimes they give the preference to. ſtill lakes in un- 
c frequented diſtricts, becauſe there the waters are always 
at an ROY beight, When, wha find no pogls of ſandy 


| ing 


ee ee ar aden 


N 
ing water, they make one in the midſt of rivers. . 
reams 3; this they do by means of a cauſeway or. dam 
| T he mere, planning of this contrivance implies. ſuch a 
| complication. of ideas, as \ our, ſhort-ghted ; reaſon wohld * 
be apt to chink above: any capacity but that of "an intelli- 
gent. being. The rſt thing to be erected | is a pile a a- 2 
Adted feet ſong, and twelve feet feet thick at the baſis; which 
ſhelves away to two or three feet i in a llope anſwerable , 
to the depth of 'the waters. To ſave” work, or to facili- 8 
tate their labour, they chuſe the ſhalloweſt part 'of the | 
river; If they find a large tree by the waterſide, they | 
fell it in ſuch/a manner, 28 it may fall acroſs che Kren. 
II it mould be larger in circumference than 4 man 
body, they ſaw it through, or rather gnaw the foot with 
their four arp teeth. The branches are ſoon lopped off 
by theſe induſtrious workmen, who want to faſhion" it 
into a beam, A-multitude of leſſer trees are felled ani 
-cut to pieees for the intended pile. Some drag theſe tree ) 
to the river ſide, others ſwim over with them to the place 
where the cauſeway is to be raiſed.” But the queſtion is, 
how theſe' animals are to fink them in the water with 
the affiftance only of their teeth, a tail, and feet: and this 
is the manner in which they contrive it With their nails 
they dig a hole in the ground, or at the bottom of the 
water. With their teeth they reſt : the large end of the 
ſtake agaioft the bank of the river, or againſt the great 
beam that lies acrols, With their feet they, raiſe the 
ſtake and fink i it with the ſharp end downwards into the 
hole, where it ſtands upright. | With their tails -t 
make. mortar, with which they fill up all the vacancies 
between the ſtakes; which are bound together with twiſt- 
| ed boughs; and thus the pile is conſtructed, © The flope 
of the dam is oppoſite to the current, the better to break 
at of the water by a gradual reſiſtance, and the 
Dis takes 
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Be GE pits e driyen in obliquely, "in" Reyersus cs the . 
clination of the plane.” The fakes are planted perpen- 
dicularly on the fide. where the water is to- fall; and in 
| Order to open a drain, which may leſſem the action ol the 
| Dope: and weight of the cauſeway, they make two or 
8 CCC 
| waters of the river may run off. e 205% 

| Wann this work is Hoithed by the the whole body. of the 

republic, every meraber conſiders of a lodging for him- 

_ Each company builds a but in the water upon the, 
pile. Theſe huts are from four to ten feet in diameter, 
upon an aval or rund ſpot. Some are two or three ſto / 
ries high, according to the number of families or houſes 
holds, Each hut contains at leaſt two of three, and 
ſome ten ar ſiſteen. The walls, whether big or low, 
are about two feet thick, and are all arched at the top, 
nnd perfefily neat and ſolid both within and without, 

The outhide is varniſhed with a kind of ſtucco, impene- 

trable doth to the water and to the external aix. Every | 

nt bas two openings, one on the land' Gde ta 

enable them to go out and ſeteh proviſions, the others on 
that next the fream, to facilitate their eſcape. At the 
approach of the enemy, that is, of mah the defiroyer of 
cities and commonwealths, The window of the houſe 
Opens 40 the water. There they take the freſh ais in, the 
day time, plunged into the river up to their middle. Is. 
winter it ſerves to ſence them againk the ice, which ga- 
thers to the thickneſs of two or three feet. The ſhelf, 

Which is to prevent its ſtopping up this window, reſts 

vpom tro ſtakes that flope in fuch 2 mantter 43 may beſt | 
_ eacty off the water from the houſe, and leave an outlet 
to creep out, ot to go and ſwim under the ice. The in- 

fide of the houſe has no other furniture thaw z flooring 

tees a ; | 11 
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Tut materials for theſe buildings are always to be” 
bound in their neighbourhood.” ' Theſe ate alders, pophire, | 
and other trees delighting in watery places, as theſe re- 
publicans do who- build their apattments of them. 'Theſs 


citizens have the farisfaQtion at the ſame time that they 


faſhivg the wood, to nouriſh themſelves with it. In mi- 
tation of certain ſavages of the frozen ocean, they eat 
the bark. The ſavages, indeed, do not like it till it is 
dried, pounded and properly dreſſed ; whereas the beavers 
chew it and ſuck it when it is quite green. They ly 
up a proviſion of bark and tender twigs in ſeparate 
houſes for every but, proportionable to the number e 


its inhabitants. Every beaver knows his own ftorebauſe,' 


and not one of them pilfers his neighbour's. Zach party 
lives in its own habitation and is contented with it, 
though jealous of the property it has acquired in it by its 


labour. The proviſions of the community are collected 


and expended without diſſentions. They are fatisfied 
with that fimple food which their labour prepares for 


them. Tbe only 'paſfion they have is that of conjugal 


affeQtion, the baſis and end of which is the reproduction 
of their ſpecies. Towards the end of winter, the mo- 


thers bring forth their young ones, bred in autumn; and 
. , whilſt” the father ranges all the woods, allured by the 


ſweets of the ſpring, leaving to his little family the room 
he took up in his narrow cell, the dam ſuckles and nurſes 
them, to the number of two or three. Then the takes 


| them out along with her in her excurfions, in ſearch of 


cray and other fiſh, and green bark, to recruit her own' 
ue. U ds ee e 


0 
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of graſs, covered. with the bougbe of the fir-tree, // Robe 
hich of. any kind is ever ſeen in theſe apartments. pans 


His roxx Or SETTLEMENTS: AND! TRADE 


hes AT mrarepublicins indoſtrious, intelligent e de 
85 e and ſyſtematical in its: plans 


of police and ſociety, is the beayer, whoſe gentle. and 
exemplary, „manners, we have been deſcribing n Happy 
if his covering did not tempt mereileſs and ſavage man 


N. to,gdeffroy, his, buildings, and his race. Frequently when. 


the Americang have demoliſhed the ſettlements of the 
deaxyers, thoſe indefatigable animals have had the geſolu 
tion to build them up again, for ſeveral ſummers ſuccel-. | 

ſively, pay. the; very ſame ſpot, The winter-is the time. 
- for, attacking them, Experience warns. them of their 
danger. At che approach of the huntſmen, one of them 
firikes a hard roke with his tail upon the water; this 
| ſignal, ſpreads. a, general alarm thoughout all the huts of 


2 the commonwealth, and every one tries to ſave himſelf 


under the ice. But it is very difficult to en the 
ſnares that. are laid. for this harmleſs. tribe. 28 
+ SOMETIMES the huntſmen lie in wait for Af ut as. 
theſe animals ſee and hear at a great diſtance they. can 
ſeldom, be ſhot by the water · ſide, and they never venture 
o fat. from ĩt a5, to be caught by ſurpriae. Should the 
beaver. be waunded before he has got __ water, he. 
has always time enough to plunge. in, and if he dies. 
afterwards, he is loſt, becauſe he hop, — e riſes, 
again. nne n 11 agcek * * + 
A more certain way * matching . is, by e 
ttaps in the woods, here they eat tender bark of young 
trees - Theſe traps, are baited with freſh ſlips of wood, 
and as ſoon as the beavers touch them, an enormous 
weight falls ang cruſhes their loins. The man, who is 
concealed near the place, haſtens to it, dau bis "ye 
and having diſpatched it, carries it off. 27. bag T4 
OTHER methods are ſtill more commonly and more 
| ſaceclsfully FT The huts are nine attacked, 
in 
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In order to. drioe out the inhabitants; und- when wait Tor 5 
them at the edges of the holes they have bored in the ice e 


here they cannot avoid coming to take in fteſi 9 
Tue moment chey appear, they areknocked on the hend 
At other times the animal,” driver out of his hugmentzw] 


entengles in the nets that are ſpread all ound! by brei 
ing up che ice for ſome toiſes round his hut. If they 


want td enteh the whole colony at onde, inſtead of 'breaktt 


ing down the fluices to drown the inhabitants, us it 8 


might be done in Holland, they open the chuſe vy td 
drain off the water from the pool where*the'beavers NYS. 
When they are thus leſt dry, 'defenceleſs, and unable to 


| eſcape; they may be caught at pleaſure and deſfroyed at any 


time a but care is always taken to leave a ſufficient num 
ber of males and females to preſerve the breed; an act of 


generoſity which in reality proceeds only from ayarice, 


The eruel foreſight of man only ſpares a fem in order to 
have the more to deſtroy. The |beaverp/whoſe- plaintive 
cry ſeems to implore his clemency and pity, finds in the 
ſavage, whom the Europeans have made barharous, only 
an implacable enemy, who no longer; fight ſo: much to 
fupply: n wen as to. furniſh ſupexſluities to ano. 

ther world. we ene e ont ed fit 

Ir we compare eee and the in- 

duſt ry of the beavers with the wandering, life of the fas 
vages of Canada; we ſhall be inclined to allow, admit 
ting for the ſuperiority, of man's faculties; aboye thoſe of 


animals, that the beaver; was much further advanced in 


the arts of ſocial life. than. his purſuer, when the Euro- 


peans firſt brought their talents Were e 


North-Americs. vB rt HY operon ore than; ot word 

Tus beaver, an older inbabitantof FO — 
254 the quiet poſſeſſor of thoſe regions ſo well adapted to 
n emplayed rg: had enjoyed for many 
: ages 


* 
72 


* 


eee of bie Pecs 8 
Sen ſeized upon the moſt wholeſome: and 


8 — and has driven out or ſubdued all. other 
_ animals, If the bee and tho ant have preſer vod i heir laws 


and government from the jealous and defirudtive domini- | 


on of tyrant. man, this hes been Swing to the ſmallneſs of 
weir Gre. - It is hes we ſee ſame republics, having nei- 


| ther ſplendor/nor Brength, maintain themſelves by their 
Burope, which moſt ſooner or later | ſwallow them up. 


But the, ſegishle quadrupeds;/ baniſhed: inte inithabited 


climataa, unſit for. their increas, have been unconmactell 
n all places; incapable of uniting into a community, or 


of impeavitig their natural ſapaciry ) whilſt man, Who bas 


reduced them ta that precarious ſtate; exults in their de- 


grudstibng and prides himfelf- in that ſuperlbr nature 
and thoſe rational powers, which conſtztuto a porpetuul 
_ viſtindion' between his ſpecies and A) other. 
Tun bruter; we are told, bring nothing te perſoction: 
dbelr opermions, "therefore, enn only be mechanical, and 
mppoſo no principle ſimilar to that which actustes marr, 
Wichout estemnining in hat particulars perſestlon con- 
fiſts ; whether the moſt civilized' being is in renllty th 
moſt pere; whether what he neqwires ig the property 
_ of hinge, tho does not loſe it in the property of Hip per. 
ſon 3 br, "wherder an he adds to his enjoyments is nut ſb 
much fubſtracted from his duration: we cunndt but eon- 


' felv chat the denver, which in Europe r 
quainted with civil and domeftic gevernimeiitz knew 
how to diſtinguiſh the proper ſeaſons for Iabott'and reſt, 
was acquainted | with ſome rules of architecture, and 
with the curiaus and learned art of conſtructing dikes. 
—— fate 

. feeble 
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purpoles: of a yaciety; of tools, ane kiraeular, and.confized 
by-the;lipss- „Maze on the gcenttany, hh bags fu 
yer pe, Bath in this ſingle ngen of dhe touch all 


de combined powers, of ſtrantzth and deztety. Ia 
nat tea this advantage of. organization that he one 
ſuperiqtitꝝ af his {ſpecies above all them Ih is not be» 
uss his hes are rde igavards heaven, inen 
be in ride with bands that, are dppla, liable, inddt 


finjans, formidable, and  weepons: of defencey! and t 


read. in aſſiſt him. His hand is bis ſcepter- 2 it is n that 


he cgecks his dominion over. the: earth, þy deflroyiagand 
ravaging the face of the globe, Thedureſt Ggn.of the popu» 
lation ot. qankind ĩs the depogulationof other ſpecies. That 
of, beavers gradually. decreaſes nad diſappeati in Canada, 


funce the Europeans have been in cequeſt of their ins, > 


Jumz. ſkins vary with the climate, both in.coleur nd 


kind. In the ſame diſtrict, however, where the colonies 


of givilagd beavers are ound, there ane ſome thgeiure 
wild and golitary. Theſe, animals, who. arg: aid t be 


ud nf 
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turned out of the ſociety far their ill behaviour h i — a 


channel under ground, and have neither lodging er 


Kun 44] 
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Rorehouks, . Their coat is dirty, and the hair. in nen aff 


— 


of heir hacks, by rubbing againſt che cave which chey dig 


for their habitation. - This ſup, which commonly opens. 


into ſoms pond or ditch foll af water, ſometimes exteride 


above, a hundfed feet in length, and. lapen vp gradually = 


ta facilitate their eſcape from inundations when che wnatenn 


nie. Some. of theſe, beavers, are {o.; wild ag to fly: fnomt 
all communication. with their. natural element, and to 


live entirely an land. In this-they agree. with our 
1 ni ;Thele wild beavers baye not duch icak-bair 
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KGOK ap eboſs'tharlive'in Bebcttb; their furs are anſwerable 
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2 Buavens: are found in America from the thirtieth to. 
ſixtieth degree of north latitude: There are but few to- 
wards the ſouth, but they increaſe in number and grow 
darker at we advance towards the north. In the country 
of the Hlinois, they ateiyellow and firaw coloured ; high- 


er up, they are of à light eheſnut; to the north of Ca- 


nada of A dark chefnut, and ſome are even found that are 
quite black, and theſe are reckoned the fneſt. Yet in 
this climate, che coldeſt that is inhabited by: this ſpecies, 
there are ſome among the hlark ones that are quite white, 
others white ſpeckled with grey, and ſometimes with ſandy 


ſpota on the rump: ſo much does nature delight in ſhew- 


ing the gradations of | warmth and cold, and their various 
infucuces got only on the figure, but on the very cloth- 
ing of animals. The value that men ſet on their lives; 


depends upon the colour of their ſkins.” Some they neg- 
led to that degree, that they 9 not even kill chem, 
but this is un common. u t n > EL 


In what IMI fur trade was unde mcg carried on is 
ehr Canada., It was fre" opened by the French” colony. at 


in what 


manner the Todovfaeß & poft fituate#'thirty leagues below” Quebec. 


fur trade 


tur trace {Abogrthe year $640, we town of Les Trois Rivieres' at 


* On. 


the diſtance of twentysfive leagues from the capital and 
higher ap / became a ſeeond mire. In proceſs of time all the 
fur trade dentered in Montreal The ſkins were brought 
thither om eanο made of the bark of trees in the month 
of Juneg (The number of Indians who reſorted to that 
place increaſel, as the fame of the French · ſpread further. 


Pune actount df the reception they had met with, the 
. ſight-0f the things they had received in exchange for 


their goods, every thing contributed to increaſe the con- 
courſe. Whenever 9 a freſh fopply of 
furs 


ca 
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fors they always. brought a new nation along with thew BOOK. 
Thus a kind of fair was opened, to which the Gran ng, 
| tribevofuthavvaſboontinent.ceſogted.;, „ wp 343 ns 
Tun Engliſh (grew jealous of this branch of wealth; | = 
| r te en had founded at New Vork, ſoon 33 
found means to diyert the ſtream of this great-circulation.. 3 
As ſoon as they had ſecured a ſubliftence; by beſto wing } 
cheir firſt attention upon agriculture, they began to think | 
of the fur trade, which was at firſt confined to the coun- 
tty of the Iroquois. The five nations of that namey would. " 
not futter their lands to be traverſed in order to give an 
opportunity of treating with other ſavage nations, Who "4 
were ut oonſtant enmity with them; nor would they al- 
low thoſe nations to come upon their territories, to ſhare x 
in competition with them the profits of the ttade they: had * 
opened with the Europeans. But time having extinguiſh- - / 
ed, or rather ſuſpended the national hoſtilities between tie 
Indians, the Engliſh ſpread all over the country, and the 
We lavages'flocked to them from all quarters, This nation wv 
$ had infinite advantages for obtaining the preference over 0 br 
| their rivals the French. Their navigation was eaſier, and _ | 
8 conſequently they could afford to underſell them. They 8 
| were the only manufaCturers of the coarſe cloths that beſt 
ſuited the ſavages. The beaver trade was free among 
them, whereas: -among, the French, it was and ever has 
| been ſubje& to the tyranny of monopoly, It was by this £ 
freedom and theſe indulgencies, that they an 5 „ 
of the trade that rendered Montreal ſo famous. 117 9 
Arx this time the French in Canada indulged ee | 
more freely in a cuſtom, which at firſt had been confined 
within narrow bounds. Their inclination. for frequent- \ 
ing thewoods;' which was that of the firſt coloniſts, had 
deen wiſely reſtrained within the limits of the territory 
ie to the colony. Permiffion was, however, granted. 
Va IV. Gs” ; | TOP | 
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HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS. A TRADE. 


; vo Kevery year ten ty-five perſons to extend beyond theſe 
eee the Indians, The ſuperivrity wbich 


New Vork was acquiring, was the cauſe of inereaſing 
the number of theſe permiſſions. They were à kind of 
patent, which the patentees might make uſe of either in 
| perſon or by proxy, and which laſted: a year or more. 


hey were ſold, and the produce was diſtributed by the 
governor of the colony, to the officers, of their widows 


andi children, to hoſpitals and miflionaties, to ſuch as had 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome: great action, or ſome | 


uſeful undertaking; and ſometimes even to the creatures 


of the governor who fold the patents himfelf. The money 


which he did not give away, or did not chuſe to keep, 
was put into the public coffers 5 but he was accountable 
; to none for this adminiſtration.” | 


Tus euſtom was attended with fatal kia 


Many of theſe traders ſettled among the Indians, to de- 
fraud their partners whoſe goods they had diſpoſed of. 


Many more went and fettled among the Engliſh, where 
the profits are greater,” Several of our people were loft | 


upon immenſe lakes; frequently agitated with violent 
ftorms-; among the caſcades, which render navigation fo 


dangerous up the brotdeſt fvers in the whole world; 


under the weight of the canoes, the proviſions, and the 


bales of goods, which they were fofeed to carry upon 
their ſhoulders at the carrying places, where the rapidity 
or ſhallownefs of the water obliged them to quit the rivers, 
and purſue their journey by land. Numbers periſhed in 
+ the fnow and on the ice, by hunger or by the ſword of 


the enemy. Thoſe who returned to the colony with a 
profit of ſix or ſeven hundred per cent. were not always the 


more uſeful members; as they gave themſelves up to the 
greateſt exceſſes, and by their example, diſguſted others 
TE N Wr fortunes Ws as 
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on the ſandy plains of Africa. Moſt of theſe travelling 
was ſpent with the exceſſive fatigues which their ava» - 
rice prompted them 10 undergo, and the licentiouſneſs of 


a wandering and diſſolute life, dragged on a premature 
old age in indigence and infamy. The government took 
notice of theſe itregularities, _ put the fur trade 10 | 


a better footing, : 

Fx Ac had for a long dns beßn ineeſſantiy employed in 
b a number of forts, which were thought neceſſary 
for her preſervation and aggrandizement in North Ame- 


rica. Thoſe they had built to the weſt and ſouth of the 


river 8, Lawrence, were large and ſtrong, and were in- 


tended to confine the ambition of the Engliſh.” Thoſe 


which were conftruQted on the ſeveral lakes in the moſt 
important poſitions, formed a chain which extended north- 
ward to the diſtance of a thouſand leagues from Quebec; 
but they were only miſerable palliſades, intended to keep 


the Indians in awe, and to ſecure their alliance, and the 


produce of their chace. There was a garriſon in each, 
more or leſs numerous, according to the importance of 
the poſt, and of the enemies who threatened it, It was 
thought proper to intruſt the commandant of each of theſe 
forts with the excluſive right of buying and ſelling in the 
whole diſtrict under his dominion. This, priyilege was 
purchaſed ; but as it was always produdtive of profit, and 
ſometimes of a conſiderable fortune, it was granted to 
none but ſuch officers as were moſt in favour. If any of 
theſe had not a ſtock ſufficient for the undertaking, he 


could eaſily get ſome monied men to join with him. It, 


Was pretended that this fyſtem, far from being contrary to. 
the benefit of the ſervice, was a means of promoting it, 
#5 it obliged the gentlemen of the army to keep up more 

FS conſtant 


quickly as they had been- amaſſed, like thoſe moving BO 0. 
mountains which a whirlwind raiſes and deſtroys. at once, — 3 
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300 K conſtant . with 8 to, watch their | 
d motions, and to neglect nothing that could. ſecure their 


friendſhip. No body foreſay, or hole. to foreſee, that 
this could not fail of ſlifling every ſentiment, but that of 
ſelf-intereſt, and would A a bones of 8 5 op- 
prefion... Witt 2 7 
Tunis tyranny, SY oe IG une l, was &- 
vel ſelt at Frontenac, at Niagara, and at 1950 to. 
The farmers of thoſe three forts, abuſing their privilege, 
ſet ſo low a value upon the goods that were brought them, 
"and rated their own ſo bigh, that by degrees the Indians 
would not flop there. They went in we — — to Chou- 
aguen, on the lake Ontario, where the elith dealt with 
them upon more advantageous terms, es! new Con- 


nections were repreſented as alarming to the court of 


- 1 


- 


F rance, Who found means to weaken them, by taking 
the trade of theſe three poſts, into, her own hands, and 
treating the Indians Kill better than they 3 were reated 'by 
the. rival nation. 2 nail 


_ Tun conſequence Was, that the king cake the {ole 
poſſeſſion of all the refuſe of the furs; and got the ſkins 


of all the beaſts that were killed in ſummer and autumn; 
-the moſt ordinary, t the thinneſt, and moſt eaſily ſpoiled, 
were reſerved for the king. All theſe damaged furs," un- 
fairly bought, and careleſs]y heaped up in warehouſes, 
were eaten up by the moths. ' At the proper ſeafon for 


ſending them to Quebec, they were put into boats, and 
left to the diſcretion of ſoldiers, paſſengers and watermen, 


Who, as they had no concern in thoſe goods, did not take 


the leaſt care to keep them dry. When they came into 

the-hands of the managers of the colony, they were ſold 

for half of the little they were worth. Thus the returns, 
*wete rather leſs than the ſums eta N the govern- 

ment for this loſing trade. 


ö | 7 h Bur 
; Nj | | 


5 derm this trade eee | the king, BOOK 
it may yet be doubted whether it brought any profit to * — 


dhe Indians, though gold and filver- were not the dun- 


gerous medium of their traffic,” They received, indeed, 5 5 
in exchange for their furs ; ſaws, knives, hatehets, ket- 
tles, 'fiſh-hooks, needles, thread, ordinary linen, coarſe 


ö woollen ſtuffs, the firſt tokens or bands of ſociability. 
But we ſold them articles likewiſe that would have proved 
: prijudicial to them even as a gift or à preſent, * buch as 


Zune, powder and ſhot, tobacco, and eſpecially brandy. 
Tunis liquor, the moſt fatal preſent the old world ever 


made ta the new, was no ſdoner known to the ſavages, 


than they grew paſſionately fond of it. It was equatly _*_ 


impoffible ſor them to abſtain from it, or to uſe it with. 


| moderation. It was ſoon obſerved that this liquor dif- 
turbed their domeſtic peace; deprived them of their 
judgment ; made them furious ; that i it oceaſioned kl 
bands, wives, children, brothers and liſters, to abuſe and 


quarrel with one another. In vain did ſotne ſober Fretich- 
men expoſtulate with them, and endeavour to ſhame 
them out of theſe exceſſes. It is you, anſwered they, who 


dave taught us to drink this liquor; ; and now we cannot 
do without it. If you refuſe. to give it us, we will go 


and get it of the Engliſh. It er Hike done ken 
chief; and. it cannot be repaired. | | : 


Tur court of France, upon leben contradiflory ; 


information with reſpe& to the diſorders occaſioned by 
this pernicious trade, hath: alternately * prohibited, tole- 


rated, and authorized it, according to the light in which 
it was repreſented to the miniſtry. In the midſt of theſe 
variations, the intereſt of the merchants was ſeldom at a 


ſtand. The ſale of brandy was at all times nearly 


the ſame. Rational men conſidered it, however, as the 
procyel cauſe of the diminution of the human race, and 
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2 9 conſequently of he king of beaſts en became ene | 


—ͤ— 


day more and more evident. 

Tuts decay of Daene ee 13 
. it has been ſince, when the promotion of the duke of 
= to the throne of Oharles V. ſpread an alarm over 
All Eutope, and plunged it once more into the horrors of 
eee war, , Ide conflagration extended beyond the 
ſens, and was adyancing even to Canada, had. not the 


| Jroguois put a ftp to it. The Engliſh and French had 
| long vied with each other in courting the alliance of that 


nation Theſe demonſtrationz of eſteem or fear, had fo 
elevated their natural pride, that they thought themſelves | 
: umpires of the, two rival nations, and pretended that 
eir intereſts. were to regulate the condudt of both. As 


they were inclined. to peace at that time, they baughtily 


declared that they would take up arms agalnſt either of 


the two, which ſhould commence hoſtilities againſt each | 
other, This reſolution ſuited the ſituation. of the French 
colony, which was ill provided for a war, and expected 


| no afbſtance- from the mother country, New Vork, on 


the, contrary, .. whoſe forces already conſiderable, were | 
| daily increaſing, wiſhed to prevail upon the Iroquois 0 


join with them. Their inſinustions, preſents, and ne- 
gotiations were ineffectual till 1709, At that periad they 
ſucceeded in ſedueing the five nations; and their troops, 


Wyͤhich till then had remiined inactive, rs aut ſup- 


chat by a vaſt number of Indian warriors. 
Tux army was proudly advancing towards the center 


2 - Canada witk the. greateſt probability of conquering, 
when one of the chiefs of the Iroquois, who had never 


approved of their proceedings, ſimply ſaid to his people, | 
hat will become of us, if we ſhould ſucteed in driving 
away the French? Theſe few words, uttered with a myſle· 


ious and anxious look, immediately recalicd * 


„ 
* © Pl 


A 


— AND WEST INDIES: „ 


of all the people their former ſyſtem, — 


the balance wen between the two foreign nations, 


order to ſecure their own independence. They inſtanti ß 
reſolued to forſakr 4 plan they had been too-paccipitately — 


| engaged in, contrary to the public indereſt; but ats they 


thought it would be ſhameful openly to quit their aſſo- 
Tlates, they imagined that ſecret treachery might de fub- 

Kituted to open deſectian. The lawleſs vagen, the - 
Virtudus Spartans, the religious Hebrew, the ſapacious ; 


and warlixke Greeks, and Romans, all people, whether 
civilized'dr' not, have always made what is called the 
E. ee we ARA pf. 4040 
Tut army had halted on the banks of a little river to 
wait for the ' artillery and ammunition. The Iroquois, 
ho ſpent their leiſure hours in hunting, contrived to 
Rrip all the beuſts they caught, and throw their fkins into 
the tiver, x little above the camp. The waters were 
ſoon infected The Engliſh, who ſuſpected no ſuch per- 
ſidy, continued drinking of the paiſoned ſtream. Such 


numbers immediately died, that they were forced to deſiſt. 


A ſtill mere imminent danger threatened the French 
colony. A numerbus fleet deftined againſt Quebee, en- 


tered the river St; Lawrence the following year, with he 


preateſt probability of ſucceſs, if it could but reach the 
place of- its deſtination. But the raſtineſs of the admiral, 


| Joined to the violence of the elemente, occaſioned its de- 
ſtruction in the river. Thus was Canada at once deli- 


vered from its anxieties both by ſea and land, and had 


dhe wo nt ii eee bee and 


n. "wig ”, compelled # 
-.oþ rang WO adit, 0 ivy years had diaper of the 
_ withſtood the combined efforts of all Europe, vanquiſhed her were 

 errepulſed al the united nations, accompliſhed that with pnited to. * 


F4 5 her 
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1 * Khe own ſubjecte, under Lewis · XI Ve which / Charles V. 
= nes bad not been-able 3to - effect with she innumerable troops 
1 88 Kingdoms; France which had, at that 
„ dige, as many great men a8, vaquld haue immortalized 
Sent y reigns, and in dhe courſe of one reigu had dope | 
dg any great aRtiqns as might have aggrandized twenty 
| \*, -  ,  mtiqns z France was then upon the point of crowning 
F all theſe glorigus ſucceſſes hy placing; a branch of, the 
KB -houſe of Bourhon on the throne of, Spain... She had then 
7 | fewer, enemies and a. greater number of allies than ſhe 
=_ . ever had in the moſt brilliant periods of her, proſperity, 
ow yves thing concurred to promiſe her 705 e e A 
| bed and deciſive ſuperiority. IRE e 
Ir was not fortune but nature : itſelf. that at her 
8 deſtiny, + - Haughty and vigorous under 4 king in all 
| the graces and «ſtrength: of youth, / after having riſen 
| with him-through the ſeveral degrees of glory and gran- 
IH : deur, ſhe ſank with him through all the periods of decay 
. _  Incidentto human nature. The ſpirit of bigotry, which 
| bad been introduced into the court by an ambitious wo- 
man, determined the choice of miniſters, generals, and 
miniſtrators ; and this choice was always blind and un- 
 #ertunate,, Kings, who like other men have recourſe to 
deen, ven hey are teady m0 quit the earths ſeem-in 
' their old age to ſeek for a new ſet of flatterers, who 
| „ ſoych them with hopes, at the time when all - realities 
SONG . are. diſappearing. Then it is that hypocriſy, ever ready 
OS. take advantage of the firſt and ſecond childhood of 
life, awakens i in, the foul the ideas that had been early 
heated in it; and under pretence of guiding the man 
to the only happineſs that remains for him, aſſumes an 
with 8 aj empire over his will. But as this laſt age, as well 
8 the hirſt, is a ſtate of weakneſs, a continual fluctuation 
4 4 * | enn, ene Cabals grow 
„hte oat more 


——— 0 
more violent and more powerful than ever; 3 ook 
tions of intriguing men are raiſed; and merit is leſs — | 
 warded; "ſuperior talents are afraid to make'thiemfelves © 
known follicitations af every kind: preſs forward z places 
fall by chance upon men all unequally unfit to nn them, 
and yet, preſumptuous enough to think they deſerve them; 
men who rate the eſtimation they entertain of themſelves 
by the contempt they have of others. The nation then 
loſes its ſtrength, with its confidence, and every thing 
goes on as it is N without W 2 oa or uns 
nnn. 2 2 
Io raiſe a country from 2 > ate of barbariſm, to main« 
tain it in the height of its glory, and to check the rapi- 
_ ity of its decline, are three things very difficult to.accom-, 
pliſn; but the laſt is certainly the mel irdivun of them 
all. A nation riſes out of barbariſm by ſudden efforts 
exerted at intervals; it ſupports itſelf at the ſummit of 
its proſperity by the powers it has acquired; it declines 
by an univerſal languor, which has been prepared by al- 
moſt imperceptible gradations. Barbarous nations require 
a long continued reign ; but reigus of a ſhort duration are 
beſt adapted to proſperous ones. But the tedious imbecillity 
of a declining monarch lays the foundation of evils 
for his ſucceſſor, which it is Wee . to fee 
medy. 18 
sven was the utter part rer the: reign of Lewis XIV. 
After a ſeries of defeats and mortifications, he was ſtill 
happy that he could purchaſe peace by ſacrifices which 
denoted his humiliation. © But he ſeemed to wiſh to con- 
ceal theſe ſacrifices from his people, by making them 
chiefly beyond fea. It is eaſy to judge how much his 
pride muſt have ſuffered, | in giving up to the Engliſſi 
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A 2 Ketter, which, together si Canads, (formed chat-im- 
8 nne glorious name of 
RR | New France. The next book will ſbew us how this 
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: "ig E war, WY”; on La the Spa 4 kad 
raiſed a ferment in the four quarters of the world, which 
have been diſturbed by the commotions of Europe for 
theſe two centuries paſt, Every throne, was ſhaken in 
contending for one, which under the daminion of Charles | 
V. had ſtruck terror into them all. One bouſe, rulin 

over, five. or fix ſtates, had raiſed the Spaniſh nation | 


: 


to 2 pitch of greatneſs which could not 2 of being 


highly flattering to her. A houſe whoſe power was 221 5 
ſuperior, from having i its dominions more connected t | 
ther, was ambitious « f giving the law to that haughty na- I . 
tion. The names of uftria and Bourbon, which had been 54 N 
rivals for two hundred years, were now exerting their lat 
efforts to acquire a ſuperiority, which ſhould no longer 33 
be precarious or doubtful between them. The matter 
of contention was, Which of the two ſhould have tge 
greateſt number of crowns to boaſt the poſſeſſon e. 
Europe, divided between the claims of the two houſes, 
which were not altogether groundleſs, was inclined to 


4 
LY 
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R them to extend their branches, but not to permit 
Sr ſeyeral ſcepters ſhould be united to one houſe, as had 
e been the caſe. All took up arms to diſperſe or 
divide a vaſt inheritance ; and reſolved to pull it to pieces, 
rather than ſuffer it to be attached to a power, which, 

2 with this additional <welght' of firength, muſt infallibly 
| deſtroy the balance of all the reſt. The war was a long 
> one, becauſe it was ſupported: on | all ſides by numerous 

Ee forces and great abilities, by watlike people and ſkillful 
| generals; it deſolated the countries it ſhould have ſuc- 
coured, and even ruined the nations that had no concern 
in it. "Vitory ſhould have given the law, but this was | 
fo wavering, that it ſerved but to kindle the flames of 
diſcord. The ſame troops that were ſucceſsful in one 
country, were foiled in another. The people who tri- 
A on the ſea, were defeated on the land, The, news 

of the loſs of a fleet and the gaining of a battle arrived 

at at the ſame 1 time, Succeſs fluctuated from one camp ta 
: "another, ] but to complete their mutual deſtruction. At laſt, 
when the blood and treaſure of the ſeveral ſtates were 

| exhauſted, and Aer a a ſeries of calamities and expences 
tha at had laſted near twelve) years, the nations, who had 

. 15 ted by their misfortunes, and were weakened by 


1” SHE LIES, Ea TT 


eir 125 es, were ſollicitoys of repairing their loſſes. 


FEI her, views towards North- ; Re to which ſhe 


Fr Py | emed invited by the ſimilarity of ſoil and climate, and 
+ bn oy 'the iſland of Cape - Breton became en the 2 
+4748. ha ''of her attention, Kea 1 AE 


i Tur Engliſh en this poſſeſſion, MG e <4 


don; and lent. for all that the French had, loſt by the treaty of 


eſtabliſh 


der. - echt». and not being thoroughly reconciled, with them, 
_ — ' Bropgly oppoſe their . allowed to people ani fortify 


5 5 1 ; | it. 
3 


it. They ſaw „ ange 
the cod-fiſhery, and making the entrance into Canada , YN 5 
difficult for their ſnips. The moderation of queen Anine, | AVE 
or, perhaps, the corruption of her miniſters, prevented 
France from being expoſed to this freſh mortification : We, 
| and the was authorized to make what alterations "the 
Ts might think. proper at Cape- Breton. . 


THis iſland is ſituated at the entrance of the uy of 
80 Lawrence, between the 45th and 47th degrees of 
north latitude. Newfoundland lies to the eaſt, on the 
ſame Iph, and is only 15 or 16 leagues diſtant from 
it; and to the weſt, , Acadia is only ſeparated from ag 
| iſland by a ſtreight, not more than 3 or 4 leagues over. 
Thus ſituated between the territories ceded: to her ene- 
| mies, ſhe threatened their poſſeſſions, while ſhe protected 
thoſe of France. The iſland meaſures about 36 leagues 
in length, and 22 in its greateſt breadth. It is beſet on 
all ſides with little ſharp · pointed rocks, ſeparated from 233 
each other by the waves, above which ſome of their tops 
are viſible. All its harbours open to the eaſt, and 
as one turns towards the ſouth. On the other parts of 
the coaſt there are but a few anchoring places for, {mall 
- veſſels, in creeks, or between iſlets. Except in the billy 
parts, the ſurface of the country has but little firmneſs, 
| being every where covered with a light moſs and with 
Pater. The dampneſs of the ground exhales itſelf i in 
| fogs, without rendering the air unwholeſome. In other > 
reſpects, the climate is very cold, which i is owing either © 
. © £0 the prodigious quantity of lakes, covering above. half _ 
| the illand, and which remain for A long while frozen, 
or to the number of foreſts, that render it inacceſſible 
to the rays of the ſun; the effect of which is already. di- 
| miniſhed by Pr clouds. Bak 


on 
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* Th v0 Trevor ſome fiſterines had long fine reſvited o 
| Ac Breton every ſummer, LEAN end ee tbl 
bad ever fixed there. The French who toole poſſeifion 
| of it in Auguſt 1713, were properly the firſt inhabitants. 
They changed its name inte that of Iſfe Royale, and 
| pitched upon Fort Dauphin for their prineipal ſetilement. 
This harbour was two leagues in circumference. The 
ſhips which came to the very edge, were ſheltered from 
Winds. Foreſts. affording oak ſufficient to build and for- 
tify a large city, were near at hand. The ground appeared 
leſs barren than' in other parts, and the fiſhery was more 
. plentiful. This harbour might have been made impreg- 

| nable at a trifling expence, but the difficulty of getting 

at it, a'circumiſtance that had at firſt made a ſtronger im- | 

15 prefiion than the advantages reſulting from it, occaſioned | 
| It to be abandoned even after great labour bad been be- 

ſtowed upon it. They then turned theit views to Louis. - 

| bwurg, the acceſs of which was eaſier, and ure 

wit thus preferred to ſecutity, | | | 


Tut harbour of Lovisbourg, ks on the 3 
. * _coaft of the iſland, is at leaſt 2 league in depth, and 
. above a quarter of a league acroſs in the nartoweſt part, 
Its bottom is good, the ſoundiags are uſually from fix to 
ten fathom, and it is eafy to tack about iti it either to 
get in or out even in bad weather, It incloſes a ſmall - 

t gulph very commodious for refitting ſhips of all ſizes, 

which may even winter there, with. proper precautions, 

The: only inconvenience attending this excellent harbour 

s, that it is frozen up from November till Mey, and 
A | frequently i it is not free till June. The entrance, which 
| is naturally narrow, is further guarded by Goat illand. 
The cannon of which playing upon à, level witk the ſur- 
face of the water, would fink ſhips of any ſize, that 
ſould attempt to force the paſſage. The batteries, one 
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of thirty · ſia, the other of twelve twenty- four pounders, 5 % | 
. erected on the two oppoſite _— would; . and nn 
oroſs this formidable fire. whe Pg 144 N 
| eee ee each ee tne ad: 
yances into the ſea, and is about half a league in circuit; 
are made of wood. Thoſe that are built of ſtorie; have 
been conſtructed at the expence of the government, aud 
ate deſtined for the reception of the troops, A number of 
vhurſy have been erected, that jet out a conſiderable way 
into the harbour, and are extremely convenient n 
and unload the ſhips, Ship * 

Ir was only in 2720 that the fortification'of Louiſbourg 
ben. This undertaking was executed upon very 
good plans, with all the works that can make z place for - 
midable. A ſpace of about a hundred toiſes only, was 
left wichout ramparts on the ſide next the ſea, that being 5 
thought ſufficiently defended by its ſituation. It was ſtiap-- 
ped up merely by a kind of dam. The fea was fo fhallow 
in that place, that it made a kind of narrow canal, and 
fo ſurrounded with rocks that it was inacceſſable - to any 
ſipping whatever. The fide baſtions completed the fe- 
curity of that ſpot from any deſcent. 

Tux neceflity there was of bringing fone from: Ee 
rope, and many other materials neceſfary for theſs gren r 
| wotks, ſometimes retarded their progreſs, but never put 
an end to them. More than thirty millions (5) were ex- 
pended upon them. This was not thought dee great 4 
a ſum for the ſupport of the fiſheries, for ſecuring che. 
communication between France and Canada, and for 
opening a ſhelter in time of war te ſhips coming fem 
| er er ere een aye hay e 
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Ix the year 1714, les fd who till a bad 
lived: in Newfoundland, came und ſettled in this land. 


It was expected they would be followed by the Acadians, 
who by the treaty were at liberty to remove wich all their 
moveables, and even to diſpoſe of their eſtates; but theſe 
hopes were diſappointed; The Acadians thole wiber wo 


retain their poſleſſivas under . the- dominion of England, 


than to give them up for any precarious” advantage they 


p might derive from their attachment to France. Their 


/ 


place was ſupplied by ſome miſerable adventurers from-Bu- 
rope, who came 6ver from time to time to Cape Breton, 

and the population of the colony gradually increaſed: to 
the number of four thouſand ſouls. They were ſettled at 


Louiſbourg, Fort Dauphin, Port Toulouſe, Nericka, 


| and on all the coaſts where. * en a proper beach for 


e the code Lata! naw . 

Tus inhabitants never. . e to agricul- 
tuee, the ſoil being unfit for it. They have oſten at- 
tempted to ſow- corn, but jt ſeldom came to maturity; 
and when it did thtive ſo far as to be wordh reaping, it 
had ſo much degenerated, that it could not ſerve ſor ſced 
for the next harveſt; They have not perſiſted in ſawing 
any thing but a few pot-herbs, that are tolerably well 
taſted, but muſt be renewed every year from abroad. The 


poorneſs and ſcarcity of. paſtures has likewiſe, prevented 
the inereaſe of cattle. In a word, the ſoil of Cape Breton 


ſeemed to invite none but fiſhermen and ſoldiers. 


Tuovon the iſland was covered with foreſts dane 
- was inhabited, its wood has ſcarce. ever been an object 
of trade. Not but that a great quantity of ſoſt wood 
was found there that was fir for firing, and ſome that 
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wie be uled for · Araber 367 dan check bas always hen 


very ſenree there, and the deal never 
Tus fur) tede was but un inſignificant objeck T * 
iſland afforded oy a few Hynges, elks, mullorats, wild 


gtey colour, Sud of their ſæins were procured from. a 


conte: beurd, Otte ten, and foxes: both ef a- red and ſiluet 
Gobony of Mickmae Indians who had feetled on the iſſand 


4 


* 


with the French, and derer could-raife, more/than ſixty 7 85 


wen Able to dest arme. ann ; 
ver the neighbouring continent... i „ 


IF ARA lk ei IA es? Yor nah . 75 
tg from the coal mines which abound' on the iſland. 


They tie in a hotizontal direstien, and are never üboue 


| AK d Light ret below the ſurface, ſo that they ean be 
worked withoutdipging deep, at draining off the waters. 


Though chere had been a prodigidus demand for it from 


would, probably, have been forſaken, bad not ihe ſhißs 
dent but to the French iſlands wanted ballaſt: A firewhich 
White dever be entihguiſhed, has raged in one ef theſe 
mines. It burns ſtill, and it may be ſuppoſed-rhit it will 


Vn day obaſion ſome extraordinary exploßon- Akte 


Ktelelſned of one mama has been capadſe by a Single 
iþ th of Lindling a fre, which for theſe ſeveral vente 


CT with its inhabitants! rat uh eee 


ee 


xerted in the cod fiſhery, "The leſs wealthy inbabſtafſts 
$ erde yearly two hundred boats in this flhery, and 
dhe kicheſt fifty br fixty veſſels from thirty to fffty hs 
bufcken. The ſtall craft aways" kept within four öf five 


Mei, England, from. the year 1745 to 1740, theſe mines 


i vet of the eg be MAG, Bo - 
nttüure require/to/ ſtir up a voleans, able be een 


Tu whole actiyity of the Gon) W conffantly ben | 


Leagues of the coaſt, ind returned ut riight to bring eir 


nl home, which: . 
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langer ſmacks: went to fiſh! further out, kept their cargo 
for ſeveral days, and as the ſiſh was apt to take too much 
25 ſalt, it was not ſo, much valued. But this ĩncouvenienet 
was balanced by the advantage of following their prey, 
| when the want of food, drove it from the iſland j and. by 
the facility of carrying the produce of their labours to 
the ſouthern iſlands in autumn, or even to Franc. 
Breꝛpks the fiſhermen, ſettled on the iſand. other | 
' came every year from France to diy their fiſh, either in 
ge habitations, Where they agreed with che owners or 
= upon the beach, which Was always reſerved for . uſe... 
Tus mother.cquntry. regularly ſent them. oGiph 
with proviſions, liguors, wearing apparel, houf ſhold goods, 
and all things neceſſary for the inhabitants of the colopy, 
The largeſt of theſe ſhips, confining themlelyes $0, trade, 
went back to Europe as ſoon as they had bartered their 
ladiog for cod. | Thoſe from bifty to a hundred tons bur- 
| den, after baving landed their little cargo, went. 2 blh- 
SEE jog themſelves, and did not return, . epi ſeaſon 
vas Over. . 
| Tus people of Cape 9 1 1 not ſend, all j | their r bh 
to Europe. They, ſent part of it to the French | 
dy on board twenty or tweerity-fidd ſhips, f from Gren 
ty to a to a hundred and, forty, tons burden. Beſides the, f 
| — 5 made half their cargo, they exported to. the other 
| colonies, timber, planks, thin boards of oak, ſalt ſalmon 
and  mackarel, train oil, and ſea coal, All theſe were 
| paid for i in 1 and coffee, but 8 in rum 15 5 me- 
4 laſſes. | | 
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gave: them in exchange ii, ae. wood, brick 
3 4 and 5 
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undd cattle- is burtering was allowed; but beſides this, 1 NK | 
| they e flour, and Aa mn an wer alt — 
Mn. Mt ages bn 4" 1493/7, $5 
been eme n hte _s' al 
carried on at Louiſbourg, moſt of the coloniſts were in a 
- wretched ſtate of poverty. This was -owing- to the de- 
pendenee to which their indigence had ſubjected them on 
their ſirſt arrival. Unable as they were to procure the ne- 
ceſſur y implements for the fiſhery, they had borrowed 
ſome at an exe ße interèſt. Even thoſe whb were not 
reduceck to this neceſſty, were ſoon obliged to ſubmit to 
the hard terms of borrowing. The dearneſs of ſalt and 
proviſions;' together with the fiſhings that turned out ill, 
\ drove them to it in a ſhort time, and they ſank under the 
i diſtreſs of paying twenty or five and twenty per cent. a 
| year for every thing they borrowed... Such is one of the 
ü ſeveral hardſhips that attend an inequality of ſtations 
in life, that a man who was not born to a ſortune, can 
3 hardly ever acquire one but by violence or fraud, the 
R means by which the moſt opulent families have amaſſed 
| | their riches. Even commerce can but barely ſupply their 
| place by induſtry and aſſiduous labour. But all the 
. r "colonies of New France were not e 
; 1 uim in this deplorable ſtate. ie e 
Fus iſland of St. John, 8 Gruated;, ts — 1 
„ eee eee It lies ſurther up the gulph . 1 
, of St. Lawrence, is twenty-two leagues long, and not _ iſland = 
5 much above a league broad in the wideſt part. It bends? R 
in the form of a creſcent, both ends terminating in a ſharp 
1K point. Though the property of this iſland had never, been 
7 diſputed with France, yet that crown appeared to deſpiſe | 
2 it till the peace of Utrecht. The loſs of Acadia and. 
y/ eee made n turn Weit views to this ſmall 
| a eee 
| 1 EA . 
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| BOX renting ſpot and the: —— bogus: to inquire 
K ane ts 


Ir appeared eee ee eee 
— with abundance of ſnow, and prodigieus quan- 
tities of inſects; but that a healthy coaſt; an eucellent 


1 ſea-port,, and commodious harbours, made amends, for 


theſe defect. The country was flat, and ; enriched with 
fine paſtures, watered by an infinite number of rivulets 
and ſpriugꝭ ; the ſoil exceedingly. diverſiſted, and fit for 
the culture of every kind of grain: there was plenty of 
fiſh of all ſorts 3 and a greater number of ſavage inhabi- 
tants than were found on any of the other iſlands. This 
circumſtance e pee e en die 
PL 3 "0 W ett fo 0-+ 
| Pee W b eee 
in 1719; ſet on foot with tue double viet of eleuring this 
Fertile Hand, \and of eftablifiing u great cod filliery-there. 
VUnforttiatdy; intereſt whith'ihad brought che adventure 
together, divided them uguin, before ever rhey had begun 
potting. their defigh in execution. St. John was again 
Forgofteny irhen the Acadiant began to remove to that 
illan in 1749. Ia procei of time they incteaſcd to the 
number of 3154. As they were far the coſt part huſ- 
| bandineny und particularly accuſtomed td the kuceding of 


. g 3 eattle, the government thought proper to i them to this 


ind of buſineſs ; and the cod fiſhery. was only'aliayed 
do de e W wu * at T racaitia; and 
at St. Peter THY 1447 hoo! 15] $624 
erb he and a way o e 
upon indüſtry, are equally detrimentil to wie Iibdurs they 
permit, and t6 thoſe they prohibit. Though the illand 
bp St. John does not afford a ſufficient extent of ſea/ſhore, 
ft for drying the vaſt quantities of cod that come in ſhoals 
- ; N to 
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are not ſufficient for the conſumption of its own ſubjects, 
to encourage! this kind of employment. Is there were too 
ſewy drying places for the quantity that could be caught, 
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ee e ſettlers of St. e eee 
they were deprived of all reſource in thoſe untucky years 
too cothmon on the ifland, when the crops are devoured 


by the field mice and graſshoppers. They made no ad- 
vantage of the exchanges which the mother country could 
and ought to have made with her colony. Laſtly, in 


wanting to fayour agriculture, they obſtructed its pro- 


eres, by laying the inhabitants under an impoſhbility of 


. procuring the neceſſary articles far extending it. 


- OnLy one ſmall veſſe] or two came annually to the ifland 
from Europe, and landed at port La Joie, where they 
were ſupplied with all they wanted from Louiſbourg, and 
paid for it in wheat, barley, oats, pulſe, black cattle and 


| ſheep. A party of fifty men ſerved rather as a guard to 
their police, than a defence to them. Their command- 


ing officer was dependent on Cape Breton, which was 


- itfelf under the controul of the governor of Canada. The 
command of "this laſt officer extended to a great diſtance, 
over a vaſt continent, eee nee er 
Louiſiana. = 


Tunis province, which the Brant bse com- Diſcorery 
prehended under the name of Florida, was not diſcovered of the 5 


they could eaſily prepare what they call green cod, which 


> 
to the coaſts, CO WE FAST FORE W 
dtied, F ee Ren, — * 
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by the French till the year 1673. They were told by the e. 


fayages, that to the weſt of Canada, there was a great 


river, which flowed neither to the north nor to the eaſt, + 
nnn 8 
| . te 


BO OK the gulph of Mexico, if its "courſe were fouthward, or 
—— io the ſouth ſea, if it were weſtward, The communi- 


cation with theſe two ſeas was of ſuch importance, as to 
deſerve ſome enquiry. This undertaking was committed 
to Joliet, an inhabitant of Quebec, a man of ſenſe and 
experience, and to the jeſuit Marquette, whoſe virtues 
were reſpected RH 8 inhabiting that con- 
tinent. \ a 
. Tas two men, whoſe intentions were OY 
neſt, - always lived in the moſt friendly intimacy with each 
other. They went both together from the lake Michigan, 
entered the river of the Foxes, which empties into that 
lake, and went up almoſt to the head of the river, not- 
withſtanding the currents which render that navigation 
difficult. After ſome days march, they again embarked 
on the river Ouisconſing, and keeping always weſtward, 
they came to the Miflifippi, and failed down that river 
as ſar as the Akanſas, about the 33d degree of latitude. 
Their zeal would have carried them further, but they 
were in want of proviſions, It would have been im- 
- prudent to have ventured too far, with only three or four 
men, in an unknown country; and beſides, they were 
convinced that this river ran into the gulph of Mexico, 
and they returned therefore to Canada. When they en- 
tered the river of the Illinois, they found. theſe people 
pretty numerous, and inclined. to a friendly intercourſe 
with our nation. Without concealing or exaggerating 
any particular, they communicated to the chief man of 
the colony all the information they had got. | 
AMONGST the inhabitants of New France at that time, 
was a Norman, named La Salle, who was impelled both 
dy the deſire of making a great fortune, and of eſtabliſh- 
Ing a brilliant reputation, This man had ſpent his young- 
er fern among the Jeſuits, where he had contracted that 
5 | . 


; 7 
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activity, that enthuſiaſm, that reſolute ſpirit, which thoſe B 25 8 K | 
fathers fo well know how to inſlil into their — ns We 

"when they meet with young men of quick parts, with: | 
whom they are fond of recruiting their order. La Salle, 

ready to ſeize all opportunities of ſignalizing himſelf, 
wilhing even to create them, a daring and enterpriſing 
man, ſaw that the new governor of Canada did not 
think of improving the diſcovery that had been made. 

He embarked fot Europe, went to the court of Verſailles, 

was attended to, almoſt even with admiration, at a time 

when both the prince and the people were inſpired with 

a paſſion for great actions. He came back loaded with 

favours, and with orders to complete what al been ſo 

gr N 0 o 


How v xx, the better to inſure ſucceſs, he took care -, 4 08 
not to precipitate matters. The diſtance was conſiderable 
from the furtheſt French ſettlements in Canada to the 
banks of the riyer they were going to reconnoitre. Pru- 
dence required that they ſhould ſecure that tract. He 
began, therefore, by erecting ſeveral poſts, which took 
up more time than he imagined, becauſe the works were - 
often interrupted by unforeſeen incidents. When time 

and caution had brought all things to the point he wiſhed, 
| he failed down the Miffiſippi in 1682, and found that it 

ran into the gulph of — as had been before in 
e 0 | —_ t 

"Tris was a great point P La Salle, Who well | 
knew what remained to be done, haſtened back to Que- 
bec, and, went over to France, to propoſe the diſcovery 
of the Miſhſippi* by ſea, and the eſtabliſhment of a co= 
lony, which could nor fail of being a very important one. 

His ſcheme gained credit, and he obtained four ſhips of 
different rates, with-about 150 men, He miſſed the ſpot 
by moving tod fir weſtward, and on the 10th of January 

„„ . 
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K 1685, found himſelk in he bay of St. Bernard, diſtant a 


E | 


. leagues from the Miſſiſippi. This error might 
rn but La Salle, who was of à haughty 


andi unſociable temper, had quarrelled with the command- 


ex of his little fleet, and 35 he did not chuſe to lay him- 
elf under chat obligation to him, he diſmiſſed him; and 
prepoſſeſſed with a notion that the river he had entered 
could be nothing more than an arm of the great one 


| which be was commiſſioned to reconnoitre, he imagined 


he. could complete the undertaking by himſelf, But being 
ſon, undeceived, be loſt ſight; of his miſſion. It is aid, + 


 _ that, inſtead of looking for guides among the ſavages, wha. 


would have directed him to his deſtination, he choſe to go 


- - nearer the Spaniar and inform himſelf of the famous 


mines of St. Barbe. He was wholly taken up with this 


abſurd project, when he was murdered by ſome. of bis 
companions, who could no longer put up with bis 1 | 


treatment, obſtinacy, and unſufferable pride. 


Tur death of the leader diſperſed the aſſociates, | The | 
villains who had murdered him, fell by each other's hand, 
Several incorporated with the natives. Many periſhed 


by hunger and fatigue. The Spaniards of New Mexico, 


| alarmed at the report of this undertaking, bad croſſed 


the country, and meeting with theſe fugitives, took ſome. 


of them, and ſept them to work in the mines, where. | 


they ended their days. Thoſe who had ſhut themſelves 
up in the little fort they had erected, fell into the hands of 


the ſavages. Only ſeven men eſcaped, who embarked on | 


the Miſiſippi, which they had at laſt diſcovered by land. 


And came to Canada. Theſe misfortunes blotted out * 
remembrance of Louiſiana i in F rance. 


Tus attention of the mioiſtry was 8 in 


1697, by d'Y berville, a gentleman of Canada, who had, 
en bimſelf by ſome exceeding bald and fortunate, 


ſtrokes 


locken at Hudlon's bay, in Acadia and — BOOK - 

| He was ſopt aut from Roghefore with two ſhips, and he 5 — 0 

entered the Miſſiſppi on the ad of July 1699. He failed 

up the river high enough 10 be convinced by his awn/in« £1 

| ſpeſtion of the beauty and fertility of its banks. He con- 

tented himſelf, however, with erecting a ſmall fort, which 

did not long continue, and proceeded to another ſpot ta 

ſettle his little colony, chiefly conſiſting of Canadians. 
Bxrwzx the mouth of the Miſſiſippi and | Penſacola, The | 5 

2 ſettlement newly erected by the Spaniards in Florida ile in the 

is a coaſt of about forty leagues in extent, It is every country | 

where ſo flat, that trading ſhips cannot come within fa x by 

| leagues of the ſhore, or even the lighteſt brigs within © the Mil- 2 

two leagues. The ſoil, which is entirely ſandy, is equally = "on 

unfit for culture and the breeding of cattle, . Nothing L 

grows there but a few ſcattered cedars and fir trees, The 

climate is ſo exceedingly hot, when the rays of the ſun 

have fallen upon theſe ſands, that in ſome ſeaſons the 

heat would be intolerable, were it not for a light breeze, 

which ſprings up regularly at nine or ten in the morning, 

and never ſalls but in the evening. In this great ſpace, 

there is 2 place called Biloxi, from the name of a ſavage 

nation, that formerly made ſome ſtay chere. This fi- 

tuation, the moſt barren and moſt inconvenient upon the 

whole coaſt, was made choice of, to fix the few men, 

d'Vbetville had brought thither, and who had been al- 

lured by the moſt ſanguine expectations. IR, 

+ Two years after, a freſh colony arrived, and was 

placed thirteen leagues to the eaſt of Biloxi, not far from 

Penſacola, The banks' of the Mobile, which is na 

where navigable but for boats, though rather a long river, 

were judged-to-be worth inhabiting. The poorneſs of the 

grounds, was not thought a ſufficient objeQion, It was 

determined that the connections they would form with 
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BOOK the Spaniards and neighbouring Indians, would compen- 
3 all theſe diſadvantages. An iſland ſituated oppoſite 


to the Mobile, at a" diſtarite of four leagues, offered a 
harbour, Which might be conſidered as the ſea port of the 
new colony. It was named the THe of Dauphin. It was 
perfectly convenient for unloading. the French goods, 
which till then they had been obliged to ſend aſhore in 
boats. This iſland, though a barren one, was ſoon peo- 
pled, and became the chief ſettlement of the colony; till 
the winds which had formed it with ſands, heaped them 
up to ſuch a degree in the year 1717, as to deprive it of 
the only n that had 27 800 it ſome re nl ay . 


tien it 1 


I could not ei Wc that a 0 fixed 
upon ſucb a territory ſhould make any progreſs. The 
death of Yberville, who periſhed gloriouſly before the 
Havanna in 1702, at ſea in the ſervice of his country, 
put an end to the ſmall remaining hopes of the coloniſts. 
France was ſo deeply engaged in an unhappy war, that 
no afſiſtanee could be expected from that quarter. They 
all thought themſelves totally forſaken; and thoſe who 
entertained ſome hopes of finding a ſettlement elſewhere, 
haſtened to go in queſt of it. The few whom noceſſity 
compelled to ſtay behind, ſubſiſted upon vegetables, or 
lived by excurſions amongſt the Indians. The colony 
was reduced to twenty- eight families each completely mi- 
ſerable, when Croſat petitioned for and obtained the ex- 
cluſive trade of Louiſiana in 1712. 


Cos Ar was one of thoſe men, who was born for 5 1 
undertakings, he poſſeſſed that ſuperiority of talents and 
ſentiments which enabled him to undertake the greateſt 
actions, and condeſcend' to the leaſt for the ſervice of the 
ſtate, and wiſhed to derive all his fame from the glory of 
. The ſail 1 Louiſiana was qe the object of 
this 
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cis active genius. He could not be ignorant of is ber BOOK: 
renneſs nor did it ever appear that he had any thoughts of. : 
attempting to iraprove it. His intention was to open 
communications both by land and ſea with old and new 
Mexico, to pour in all kinds of merchandiſe into thoſe 
parts, and to draw. from thence a vaſt quantity of piaſtres. 
The conceſſion he had aſked for, appeared to him to be 
the natural and neceſſary mart for his vaſt operations; and 155 
all the ſteps taken by his agents were regulated upon this 
noble plan. But being undeceived by ſeveral unſucceſsful. 
attempts, he relinquiſhed his ſcheme, and in 1717 was 
glad to reſign his privilege to a company. whale ous: 
aſtoniſhed the whole world. 


Tuts company was ſet on ien Raw; eee e 
Scotchman,'of whom no ſettled judgment could be ſomed dry fr. | 
at the time he appeared, but whoſe name now ſtands be- mous in 158 
ty xen the crowd of mere adventurers and the ſbort liſt of 5m &f 
great men; This daring genius bad made it bis buſineſs ſyſtem, 
from his infancy to obſerve attentively the ſeveral powers 
of Europe, to examine. their ſeveral ſprings, and to cal- 
culate the ſtrength of each. He was ſingularly ſtruck 
witk the confuſion into which the ambition of Lewis 
XIV. had throw the kingdom of France. He thought 
the unravelling of this chaos was a taſk-worthy of him, 
and flattered himſelf he could accompliſh it. The very 
greatneſs of his plan could not fail of recommending. it in 
to the regent, who held the reins of government, ſince = 
the demiſe of the monarch has reſtored peace to Europe. 
The ſcheme was, by ſpeedily paying off the national 
debt, to clear the public revenue of the enormous inte- 
teſts which abſorbed it, The introduction of paper cre- 
dit could alone effect this revolution, which the exigen- 
cies of the times ſcemed abſolutely to require, The pub- 
15 8 eme into this. , the more en e. 


they | 
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223 knew they might at any time change theſe notes for | 


which was to center in their hands, as being a company 
of finance, they had a/ new channel as à commercial 


ein the company. The company, on the othar 
=" could not fail of means to anſwer, fo many engage - 
ments;z ſince, independent of the produce of the taxes, 


company, through e neee : 
to come in 10 c Fans 


eee eee Ferdinand: 4e Soso, had perifhed 


en the banks of the Miſfſippi, about the year 15 38, an 


opinion had prevailed. that thoſe regions contained im- 


menſe treaſures, It was a matter of doubt where theſe | 


riches were ſituated; but ſtil} the celebrated mines of St. 


Barba were talked of with rapture, If they ſeemed far a 


— 


myiberious reports. It was rumoured 28 a ſecret that 


cel to with the greater cagerneis. Law availed himſelf of 


time ſorgatten, it was only to make them again he attend- 


this eredulity, and took care ta ſeed and ĩnereaſe it by 


theſe and many other mines had at laſt been found out, 
but that they were far richer than fame had repreſented 


tem. To give the greater weight to this) fallchood, | 


_ whichlhad already gained too much credit," a/number of 


workmen were ſent topper s gere 
mines with troops to ſupport them. 


Ir is inconceivable what s ſudden inpre@hon'chis fea 
tagem made upon a nation naturally fond of novelty. 


All men were poſſeſſed with an inordinate deſire of hav- 


with a bare aſſociation with the company which had ob- 


ing ſhares in the new company. Every ſpeculation, 
ſcheme and expectation was directed to this channel. 
The Mifffippi became the grand object and the ultimate 
end of all purſuits. The adventurers were not content 


tained the diſpoſal of that fine country. They were ap- 


| plicd'to from all quarters for large trafts of land for 
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them. Whatever was the motive, whether intereſt or 


conviction, or flattery, thoſe whd- were accounted the 


moſt ſenſible men in the nation; the richeſt und the möſt 


thoſe whoſe fortunes would not permit them to become 


proprietors, made intereſt dress. , rar weper | 


- plantations, or, at kafh, to work in them. 
Donau the heat of this ferment, — — 


| offered themſchves, whether natives or foreigners, were 


_promiſcuouſly-erowded into ſhips without any eate. They 


were landed upon the ſands of the Biloxt, Where they pe- 
_ rich} by thouſands, with want and vezatten. They 
mitzhut have been carried up the MifliGppi, arid landed in- 
mediarely pon the country they were to cer; but it 
never onoe ——— . —— 
meh cas dee wann Bee Bee ene l | 
up the. river, the head quarters ſtill continued t be the 
grave of thofe ſad and numerous vittims that had fallen | 
u ſacrifice to a political impoſtare. The head quarters 


were not removed to New) Orteans till five years aſtes, 
that is, till hardly any were leſt of thoſe unforturtate 


red te- feed fer eee eee e yl 74 1. 


Bor at this late period, the charm was diffblved, antl 


Pe vanifhed. Nothing remained but the bn 
fuſion” 6f baving been miſted by ehimerient notions. 


Loufſinna ſtrared the fate of thoſe extfrordinary nen wo 
_ hive been too highly extoſled, and are afterwards pu- 


ed for this unmerited fame, by debafing them below their 


| ell worth, This reren IP was now held in 
ex S- 


eſteemed, were the moſt forward in forming theſe ſettle- 
ments. Others were drawn in by their example, ani 


people who had been weak enough to quit their native = 


9 4 5 
plantations, which, ir ws given out, wete to yield in a K | 
few years the-centuple of what ſhould be laid out 44 — 


* = 
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BOO Kemeten. Jes very» name became à feptonch! The 
— Min ſippi was the terror of free men. No reeruits were 


priſons and houſes of ili faine.” It became the receptacle 


to be found to ſend thither, but ſuch as were taken from 


of the Joweſt and moſt proſligate perſons in the kingdom. 
Wnuar could be expected from an- edifice made up'of 
ſuch. materials?: Vicious men will neither people a eoun- 


try, not work, nor fix themſelves· Many of the wretch- 


es who had been tramſported into theſe: ſavage climates 


Ochers periſhed ſpeedily; hy the poiſon they were tainted 
 with' before they left Europe; Ihe greater number wan 


impoſe ſuch clogs. and ſetters as ſhould all turn out to the 


went and exhibited: the Joathſome ſpectacle of their 
. in the Engliſh or Spaniſſi ſettlemehts. 


dered miſerably about the woods, till hunger and wearij- 


neſs put an end to their exiſtence. Nothing was yet be- 


gun in the colony, though twenty-five millions (e) of 


| livres had been ſunk there, The managers of the com- 
pany that advanced theſe enormous ſums, ridiculouſly 


pretended that in the capital: of France they could lay 


te plan of the underiakings that were fit for America. 


Paris, which is not even acquainted with its o provin- 
ces, Which it deſpiſes and drains, wanted to ſubmit every 


ching to the operations of theſe haſty and frivolous caleu- 
lators. From the company's office, they pretended to 


regulate and direct every; inhabitant; of Louiſiana, and to 


advantage of the monopoly. Had they granted ſome tri- 


ling encouragements to reputable ſettlers, who might have 
been allured into the colony, by ſecuring to them that li- 


berty which every man covets, that property which erer 

man has a right to _ from his own labour, eher , 

am encouragements, given to eee . by 
5150 An 1 | | <4 4 | vo 
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Jocal circumſtances, and enlightened by ſelf-intereſt, KA. 


would have been produſtive of ſar greater and more ilaſt- ——— 
ing effects, more extenſive; ſolid and profitable” ſettle» 

ments, than any the company could ever make with all 
theit treaſures, diſpenſed and managed by agents who 

could neither have all the knowledge requiſite to ooduct 


ſo / many vafious operations, nor even be actusted by any 


immediate intereſt in the ſucceſs̃·ñ;ß;⅔h⅛ 
Vir the miniſtry thought it conducive. a. 


ofthe tes ta ta leave the concerns of Louiſiana in the | 
hands of the company; which was under a neceſſity of 1 


exerting its utmoſt intereſt to obtain leave to Alienate that 
part of its privilege. It was even obliged to purchaſe this _ 
favouts in 2731, by paying down the ſum of 154 60, 00 
lirres (4) for there are ſome ſtates where the right 7 
being ruined; of extricating ones ſelf from deſtruction, 
and of enriching: one's ſelf, are equally pürehaſed; be- 
. cauſe:gaod or evilz whether public or private, u prove 
an obhett: of finance. But aſter all, what was to become 
of«thisiregion, fo much extolled, ſo moch vilifed, chen 
it cats to be in reality a national poſſeſſion?·' gt 
_-Lavinana is avaſt country, bounded co the ſouthi Amen, 
the ſen; 40 the caſt: by Carolina; to the weft by — 
Mexico 2 to the north by that part of Canada whoſe um- nuf ori 
known lands are ſuppoſed to extend as fariav- Hudſon's bitants of 
bayr It is ĩmpoſſible to aſcertain the exact lengrlv of — i 
but it is thought to be about two hundred leagues broad, 


Ix ſo extenſive a country, the climate cannot be the 


dame ihrgagheut, It was no wberé ſound to be ſuch s * 


Was, expected from its latitude. Lower Louiſiana, though 
in the ſame degree as the coaſt of Barbary, is no hotter 
chan due ſouth of n, and de ee pere. 
aa e e "YE | 645 (25:54 aged 
a : "(0 Sad a0. | 


- 
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Anden ſituated in the 35th and zöth degrees, are no warmef 
4 — & | thah the gerchern prorintes of the mother country. This 
2 ſeems ſo extraordinary to à common 
obſerver, may be accounted; for by naturaliſt, from the 
thick foreſts which prevent the tays of the fun from heats 
ing ide ground; the numberleſs rivers which kvep it con: 


 Rangly damp 3 and the winds which an 
over a vaſt extent of land. Faid N i e 
Tu fky:is ſeldom clouded ; the full whinte ges life 
23 ſhining almoſt every day. It riins very 
little, and never except in heavy ſhowers; e 
des ſupply the place of rain with advantage. ; 
Tux air in genetal is pure, but much . 
chan in lower Louiſiana. In this happy climate, the wo- 
wen are bleſſed wih a pleafing figure; and the men are 
leſs! ſubject w diſorders in the-vigour of life; and have 


ſewer infirmities/in old age than the Europeans. 


Bsrons che nsture of the oon had been tried, it mu 
| have been, imagined ta be excellent. It abounded with 
Wund truite, very pleaſunt to the taſte. It ſapplied-a/great 
number of birds aud wild beaſts with eopious ſubſiſtence, 
8 deere formed by nacare alone, were: covered 
with roebitcks arid biſons.” Perhaps, there are nv trees uh 
. ET on the earth to be compared with - thoſe of Louifiana for 
| height, variety- and thicknefs. If it afforded. ho-woods 
der ging, it is becauſe none will grow anywhert except 
between the tropics. . Since the ſoil has been tried in ſe- 
veral district, it has hn en be (fit — 

: culture. Penne FEET ESSGD: 5 400 Reals el 
Dun head of that kenbes river which Hide this Ins 
menſe country from north to ſouth almoſt in two/equil 
parts, has never yet been diſecvered. The boldeſt tu. 
vellers have not gone higher up than about a handted 
— above the fall of * e which interrupts 
10 r . its 


1 
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its coffee by a pretty high caſcade, about the 46th de- N 
... boron rhorg 
| dhe lice” of abb 7b leagues; the rann ; 

where intetrupted. The MiMfippi flows ihobnifted 
intotfte oe, after being (enlarged by the river of the 

mos; dhe Mifſduri, the Wabache, and great number 

ane Every thing concurs to ſneu that this 

river has enlarged its bed by near 2 hbbdredJeagues, . 

— — wer made ground, as not à ſingle ſtone is to 

be found in it; The \ſeay "throwing" op agiim that pros 

digieub Adantity of mud, leaves of reeds; boughs and SE” LR 
ſtumps of trees; wWhielr the Miffiſippi is continually waſhs = i. 

ing don; alt theſe materials, puſhed backward and 

forward, chllect and bind themſelves into a-folid *maſs, 3 
which'continually' tends · to the prolongation uf this vaſt 1 
continent. Another and ſti} more ſtriking ſingularity, = 
Which, perhaps, is no where elſe to be met withz/js that 0 
the waters: of this great river, when. once they are got 
out gf red, newer nun inne: it an. Ihe reaſon. 
ee r s ebe ond ach ei hams 44 Fe 
Tun Miſſſippi is annually ſwelled by ce melting of 
the ſnou ini the north, which begins in March, and con- 
tinues for ahdut three months. The river lies very deep 
till it come within ſixty leagues of the ſea, nor om tlie 
weſt de till wirhin a hundred leagues that is to ſay, on 1 
the low lands which we imagine to be new! ground. | 
acquired their due conſiſtence, bear a prodigious quantity | 
of Jarge-Teeds, © which ſtop and entangle all extraneous _ 
*bodfes that are-waſhed down the river. The collection 
of alt theſe fragments, with the ſlime that fills up the in- 
terſtices, in proceſs of time raiſes the banks higher than 
the adjacent ground; r once overflows 
Vor. IV, H ed, 
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ene ergangen, bon the polhbility of 


/ 


returning; into theic former channels; and are, therefore, 
eompelles to force an —— Fort ae . 
ieee eee dean STS 
Warn we donfider only the Sead and Gepe vf be 
Mifnſippi, wr ae apt to thintt the navigation of it muſt 
be baſy j but this is a miſta o lt is vety tedious, even in 
coming dong becauſe it would he dangerous to cohtinue 
u by nigh: In dark Weather, end becauſe. the hght canoes 
made of bark, hich are d convenient on all other ris 
vers, arę not ſuſſcietit upon his. It requites garger boats 
which ate conſequently: heavier, and not fa; eaſily ma- 
daged· Without-tbeſe prdcautions,. as the; river-is always 
full of trers that fall from its own! banks, br) float into 
it from other": rivers; the boats would be in continua 


danger of ſtriking againſt the boughe on roots of ſom 


tres byiug under water: ö 


ini : bh ee beer e e Nas ev 5) 


A ertaig dſtante em band, before we enter the 
Miſſiſippi, we muſt” take care to keep clear of the flvat: 


ing wood that is come dowii from: Lovifjan® The coaſt 


zs fo flat, that one can haadly fee it at the diſtunde vf tuo 


leaguersz and it is not Eaſy te cat dt. The viver ha 
2 great many mouths} they are continually ffriſting und 
moſt of them are very oſhalla w When's veſſel has hap- 
pil y ſutmounted all theſe obſtacles, he may ſalllup-quietly 
enough for ten bre eleven leaguẽs, thiough an open and 


fandy country We then mcet with ſuch thick foreſts 


on ench fide, chat they vholly intereept the winds. Such 
a dead calm prevaile, that it commonly takes up a month 
to get through a ſpace of twenty) eagues 3 and this 5 
not to be done but by ſucceſſively faſtening the cordage 
to ſome great tree. I he difficulty is increaſed in getting 
beyond the foreſt, which terminates at the turn belongiog 
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to the Engliſh; by a ereſeent tnt hots aleſt cloſe, The #6 o K 


reſt of the navigation, upon ſuch a rag ſtream, and bn 


ful} of currents, is performed iniboart/hit go with dars 
and fails, nemme and 
when they ſet out by break of day, have: made a.confider- 
able progrels, if they have only advanced ſive or ſix leagues 
by the -c)oſe-'of the. evening. Fhe Europeans who have 
entered upon this navigstion, take along with them ſome 
Indian huntſmen, who follow by land, and ſupply them 
with ſubũſtence during the three months and a half that 
are: employed: in going from one extmity of the er 4 
10 the other. Rg e gef: 
wren tre che Gly difficulties net uk 
with in ſorming cheir ſettlements on the vaſt region of 
Louiftant. ” The Engliſh, ſettled in the eaſt, were tos 
«ffiduvwſly engaged in their own cultures, to neglect them 
for the fake of ravagitig diſtant regions, and have fell 
dom ſucceeded in feducing, even for à ſhort time, the 
fall watideving nations between the two colonies; The 
Spanifards, "unfortunately for themſelves; were more tur“ 


bulent to te weft. The deſire of getting rid of a neigh- BY 


bour whoſe reftfefs diſpoſition might 'orie day be prejudi- 
ciaf to them in New Mexico, induced them in 1720 ts 
form the plan of a ferttement far beyond the lands which W's 
till then had terminatecd their boundaries. The nume 
rous cafivang'thar were to compoſe this new colony, ſet 
out from ganta Fé, with all the requiſites for a permanent 
habitation.” They directed their march towards the Oza- 
ges, whom they winted to induce to join with them in 
extirpating an indigenous nition, Wo were neigh⸗ 
bours and enemies to the Ozages,” and whoſe territory 
they intended to '6ecupy. The Spaniards accidentally 
miſſed their way, and went directly to that very na- 
tion app ruin they were meditating; and miſtaking 
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282 K theſe Indians for the re ene; 


_— 


| * gladly concur in the ſucceſs of their undertaking, 


out rere 1 


Tus chief b abe Milourys,” eee e 0 


fingula miſtake: of the danger that threatened him and 


his people, diſſembled his reſentment; He told them he 


and only deſired they would allow him two days to aſ- 


ſemble his warriors.” When they were armed to the 


number of two thouſand, they fell upon the Spaniards, 


whom they had amuſed with feaſting, and dancing, and 


whom they found faſt aſleep, and maſlacred them all, with · 
out diſtinction of age or ſex. The chaplain alone eſeaped the 
flaughter, and he owed his preſervation to the ſingularity 
of his dreſs. This cataſtrophe having ſecured the tran- 
quility of Louiſiana, on the ſide where it was moſt threat 
ened, it could only e by * natives; peut theſe 
were not much to be fear eee... 

Tuksx ſayages were divided into; ſeveral nay none 
ke them very populous, and all at enmity. with each 
other, though ſeparated. by immenſe deſerts. Moſt of 
them bad a fixed abode, and almoſt all, worlhipped the 


fun. Their houſes were made of nothing but leaves 


twiſted together, and ſtretched upon a. number of ſtakes, 


Thoſe who did not go quite naked, were only covered 


with the ſkins of wild beaſts. ,, They lived upon the pro- 
duce of hunting and fiſhing, upon maige, and ſome ſpon- 
taneous fruits. Their cuſtoms were nearly.. the ſame as 
thoſe of: the ſavages of Canada, but they, poſſeſſed a leſſr 
degree of ſtrength and courage, of quickneſs and ſaga- 
city and their character was leſs marked. Without con- 
ſidering the natural cauſes, which might contribute to 


; this difference, the ſayages of Louiſiana were under the 


dominion of chiefs, e almoſt an abſolute au- 
Vä ee Mn. 
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. AMONGST theſe nations, the only one that en 2 . 
lind of attentionz was that of the Natehes. They obey-· 


ed one man, who ſtiled himſelf the ſun; becauſe he bore 


upon his breaſt the image of that luminary, from which 
he claimed bis deſcent.” The police, war, religion, all 


depended upon him. The whole univerſe could not, per- 


haps, have produced ſo complete a'deſpot. Ihe wife ok 


this ſun, as he was called, was inveſted with as much au- 


thority as bimſelf. When any one of theſe enſlaved ſa- | 
vages had the misfortune to have diſeaſed either of his 


maſters, they would ſay to their guards, Rid me of that 


dig. and they were inſtantly obeyed. All labour was un- 


dertaken in common, and entirely for the benefit of the 
ruler, who diſtributed the produce as he thought proper. 
When either he or his wife died, their guards neyer 
failed to kill themſelves, that they might attend and ſerve 
them in the next world. The religion of the Natches, 


with much the ſame tenets as that of other ſavages, had 
more outward ceremonies, and conſequently was attended 
with more miſchievous effects. Vet there was but one tem- 
ple for the whole nation. It happened that this temple once 
caught fire, and the conſternation was general. They 
tried in vaig to ſtop the progreſs of the flames. Some 


mothers threw their children in, and at laſt the fire was 


extinguiſhed., The next day theſe barbarous heroines 


were extolled in a diſcourſe delivered by the deſpotic pon- 


tiff. It is thus that his authority was maintained. It is 
aſtoniſhing how. to poor and ſo ſavage a nation could be 


ſo,cruelly enſlaved, But ſuperſtition accounts for all the 


| unreaſonable actions of men. That alone could rob a 
| nation. of its ſidensy , which had little elſe to loſe. 


> © - + os 


- Yarthe country inhabited by the Natches, on the 
banks of the Miffifippi, was pleaſant and fertile. It dre 


ec of che firſt Frenchmen wWwho failed up the 
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O Rriver. Far from oppoſing their intention of ſetiling there, 
| — theſe people aſiſted them in it, Reciprocal and beneficial 
- exchanges laid the foundation of a.lafting ſriendſhip be- 
tween the two nations. It might have proved fa, had 
not the avidity of the Eutopeans weakened the connection. 
I "The ſttangers at firit, defied, only to agree for the pro- 
Auctions of the mn Aſtetwarde, they ſet their own 
1 price upon them, At liſt they found it would be more 
; FF \.._ __..__Eonyehient to have them for. nothing. Their audacity 


- grew to ſuch a pitch as to diive n e nee 
95 from the helds they had cleared- ... e 


5 8 Tui tyranny provoked the ee 0 e Dach had 
85 „ intreaties, and to force. Every thing was 
| 5 either ineffectual or proved fatal to them. Theſe repeat- 

ed provocations at laſt engaged them to endeavour to tir 
up all the eaſtern nations, whoſe diſpoſitions they were 
d aequainted with; and towards the latter end of the year 
* 1729, they ſucceeded in forming an univerſal” league, 
| 5 the purport of which was to aſſaſſinate all the oppreſſors 
at the ſame inſtant. As the art of writing was unknown 
to the confederate nations, they agreed to count à certain 
number of bits of wood that each was to keep. One of 
theſo was to: be burnt every day, and che _ en 
en for the maſſacre. | bid 1 ie 9148 4236 $02 
Tus wife of the great chief Was Wer of the plot, 
by a ſon ſhe” had by 2 Ftenchman. Sbe mentioned 
it three or four times to the French cochmanding officer 
in the neighbourhood, and acqua inted him with all the 
particulars. "Fhis intelligence was diſregarded ; but ſhe 
ſtill perſiſted in her reſolution of faving theſe ſtrangers, 
whom love had as it were "naturalized in her heart. 
Though ſhe intereſted herſelf ſo warmly for the whole 
nation merely from affection to the French ſettled in 
her own town, yet ſhe determined to fave thoſe ſhe had 


* 
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Reste lest“ even gt the peril of thoſe ſhe was acquainted B 285 
i Her dignity of wiſe of the ſun; giving her fre 
acceſb to the temple, where the bits of bod were depo- © 


ſited; ſbe took away ohe or more of them every day, at 
the hazard of haſtening the deſtruction of her neigh- 


© bouts, ſinee this was neceſfary, in order to infure the 


fafety of the reſt. Every thing happened as ſhe expected. 
The Natebes, on the day indicated by the fignal agreetl 
upon, not doudting but all their allies were at that in- 


ſtant perpetrating the fame tragical "ſcene, roſe” ypon the 


French, and deſtroyed them; but as the bits of wood 


had not been ſtolen from the other conſpirators, all re- 
mained quiet ; and this circumftance alone ſaved the riſing 
colony. In caſe of a ſurprize, they had nothing to op- 
poſe to ſo many enemies, but a Tew rotten pales, 1 4 


defended 4 A as of n e a 


Bur Wee . the 3 m—_— 
loſe that-preſence of mind which courage inſpites. We hf 


leſs he was able to refiſt, the more haughtineſs he affect- 


ed. Theſe appearances had ſuch an effect, that eitber 
for fear of being ſuſpected, or in hopes of pardon, many 


of the conſpirators joined with him to deſtroy the Natches. 
That nation was put to the ſword, their houſes were 


durnt, and no remains of them were FIG der we Paco "3% 
they had formerly filled. | | 


"Som ſcattered relics, however, of this ce 
people, who happened to be at a diſtance gow the center 
of their dominions, had time to take refuge amongft the 


Chichaſaws, the moſt intrepid nation in Louiſiana. They 
had entered into the league againſt the French, more ve- 


hemently than the reſt ; their undaunted and generous 
ſpirit made the laws of hoſpitality inviolable among all 


| W ſtill more ſacred to them; ſo that no * * 
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thoſe fugitives” ſhould be given up. The. Indians had 
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at firſt, to propoſe: to them to delixer up the Natches, to 


en they had afforded, reſuge. But Bienyille, vho ſoon 
. ſucceeded Perrier, had the boldneſs, to demand that 


the courage to refuſe ; and he immediately ſent out all 


What the 
French 
have done 


in Louiſia- 


the troops of the colony againſt them in 1 736. They 
formed two ſeparate corps ; one was repulſed with great 
loſs before the principal fort of the Chickaſaws ;, the other 
was totally defeated in the open field. A ſecond attempt 
.was made four years after. to ſubdue them with freſh foroes 
from Europe and Canada. The French arms were as 
unſucceſsful as before, till ſome fortunate incidents brought 
on an accommodation with the Indians. Since that pe- 


Tiod, nothing has diſturbed the repoſe of Louiſiana, We 
ſhall now ſee to what pitch of proſperiey, this, long peace 


has raiſed the colony. 


Tas coaſts of ee which are "all 3 on 
the gulph of Mexico, are in general flat, often-/over- | 
flowed, and every where covered with fine ſand, as white 
as ſnow, and entitely batren. They are uninhabited and 


.uninhabitable, No forts. have ever been erected there, 


becauſe there is no poſlibility of invading, or making a 
deſcent upon them. The French have formed no ſettle- 


| ments on, the weſt fide of the Miſfiſippi. Indeed, in 


dut they miſcarried by the neglect of the officer who was 


1721, they had ſome deſigns on the bay of St. ali 


intruſted with the execution of them, Inſtead of obey- 
ing the orders that had been given him, he entered the 


river Magdalena, which he met with in his way, failed 


five or fix leagues up it, carried off a few ſavages, and 
returned to the place from whence he came, The next / 


9 year, when they attempted to repair this error, 4 


found the port eupied by ſome W from Vera 


| Cruz, 


a pF N 
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To be eaſt. of the Miſſiſippi Bands fort Mabie, on the B f 


banks of the river of the ſame name, the courſe of which. 
extends no leſs than one hundred and chirty leagues, It 
is intended, as a check upon the Chaftaws, the Aliba- 
mous, and ſome other leller tribes, to keep them to their 
alliance with France, and to ſecure their fur trade, The 
Spaniards of Penſacola buy up ſome proviſions and, mer- 
chandiſe at this ſettlement. N 

Tux are a great aumber of outlets at * mouth, 7 
the Miſſiſippi, but they are very uncertain. Many of 
them are oſten dry. Some will only admit boats and ca- 
noes. Only one of them can receive ſhips of, five hun- 
dred tons burthen. On the channel through, which they 
muſt fail, a kind of citadel is built, which is called La 
Baliſe. Twenty leagues. higher up are two forts which + 
| guard both ſides of the river, and defend it from all, at- 
tacks. Though they are in themſelyes but, indifferent, 
they would be more than ſufficient, to oppoſe | the paſſage 
of a hundred ſhips, more eſpecially . as only one ſhip. 
could come in at a time, and even that could neither * 
ö anchor, nor come to a mooring at that place. | 

* New ORLEANS is the firſt ſettlement that. preſents elt. 
It is thirty leagues diſtant from the ſea. It was begun i in 
1717, but acquired no firmneſs. till 1722, when it be 
came the chief place of the colony. Then it was that 
the plan of a handſome city was traced out, which bas 
ſince riſen by low degrees, The ſtreets are all ſtraigbt, 
and croſs each other at right angles. They form ſixty- 
five iſlets, each containing fifty toiſes ſquare, which are 
divided into twelve. parcels, of ground for as, many inha- 


bitants to build upon. The huts which formerly covered 


this great ſpace are now exchanged for commodious houſes 
moſtly built with brick. They are all ſurrounded with 
canals, which epatnupicats with each other. This was 


— 


5 
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g esst e. 2 neceſfary precaution againſt TOY 
: Gan This city; intended to be the center of all the intercourſe 
detween de mother country and the colony; was built 
on the eaſt fide of the river,” The landing is ſo eaſy that 
we largelt thips need only make a little bridge with planks 
nin order to unlbad their goods. But when the waters 
| are but, it is neceſſary they ſhould haſten their departure, 
decauſe the quantity of wood. that floats down the river 
tat that time would accumulate in the ww, Place, 
und would cut the largeſt cables aſunder. 
Au almoſt uninterrupted firing of Bastion runs 
Along both ſides of the river. Below new Orleans, they 
extend but five leagues, and are. not very conſiderable. 
Lower down, the land grows narrower, and becomes leſs 
to thi ſen fide. Upon this flip of land, nothing is to be 
ſeen dut fands and marſhes unfit to ſhelter ina, and only 
 thitendett for water fowls and Moſchettoes. "The planta- 
tions up che Miſfiippi, reach ten leagues above the town- 
The moſt diſtant have been cleared by Germans, whoſe 
| -Andefatigable labour has erected two villages, inhabited 
by- the moſt laborious men in the colony. All along 
theſe fiftech leagues of cultivated ground; the river, has 
been imbanked, to preſerve the lands from the munänti- 
ons, Which return regularly every ſpring. This bank is 
preſerved by broad ditches, cut round every field, to drain 
off the, | Waters, which might otherwiſe overthrow this 
die 
Tundvondur the Lil ſpace, the ſoil is very 150 
dy, and extremely proper for productions that require a 
- moiſt ſituation. When they want to till the freſh ground, 
they firſt cut down the great reeds with which it is overrun. 
As ſoon as they are dry, they ſet fire to them. Then if the 
earth is but ever ſo lightly ſtirred up, it produces great 
- W rice, Indian corn, and all forts of grain, pulſe 
or 
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or other vegetables, that are Men vpoc hy akin moor 
wales tg the too great axurianey „ 2 


' vey „ 2 Fe, A mu A BUR gd nibh ewe 


en inhabitants, which are ſeattered 
the banks of the river, might have eee 
placed four or five hundred paces furiher off, or even at 
the diſtanee of half a league, upon ſome little eminehees, 
which are very common near that ſpot. A mote pure air 
and a ſolid: bottom would have been found there, und, 


probably, wheat would have ſucceeded, when eee 


had been cleared. Nothing would have been equal to the 
fertility/of the grounds, if left open to the annual wk 


dation of the river; becauſe the waters,” as they ſub- 


ſided, would conftantly have enriched them with a freſh 


ſupply of ſlime, Which would have greatly promoted ve- 
getation. In proceſs of time, nothing would have been 


ſeen on boch ſides of the Miſſiſippi but extenſive paſtures 
covered with innumerable flocks and herds; a range of 
gardens, orchards, and plantations of rice, ſufficient for 
a numerous population. This | glorious proſpect might 


: have been carried on from New Orleans, all over lower 
Louiſtana; and thus a ſecond France would chown +48 


peared i in America. EM: £ 


_ InsTxap of this delightful proſpect, ten Ua above Gy 


New Orleans, begins an immenſe deſert, where nothing 
is to be ſeen but two wretched towns, inhabited by fa- 
vages; and this deſert extends for the ſpace of thirty 
leagues, after which we arrive at the ſpot that is called 
Pointe Coupee, which is the work of European induſtry. 


In chis place the Miſfiſippi formerly took a large fweep. 
Some Frenchmen, by digging into a rivulet that ran be- 


hind: a” point of land, brought the waters of the river 

into it. They flowed with ſuch impetugſity into this 

new channel, that they completed the cutting off of the 
* 4 point, 
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& point, and by this circumſtance fourteen leagues of the 
navigation haye been ſaved. The old bed of the tiver 
was ſoon dry, and in a ſhort time was covered with ſuch 
urge trees as uſtoniſhed all who had ſeen them ſpring up. 
This heppy change gave life, ſtability and fame to one of 
the beſt ſettlements 1 mn thoſe parts. eu ang” 
Tus inhabitants, ſettled on boch ſides of the river, 
have. adorned their abodes with all kinds of European. 
| ſruit-trees, none of which have degenerated. For their 
own. conſumption they cultivate rice and maize, and for 
, expaxtation. cotton, and [eſpecially tobacco. Mane 
their timber is likewiſe a profitable article. 3 
Tur vy leagues above the Pointe ae he Red ri- 
ver falls into the Miſſiſippi The French have built a 
fort thirty-five leagues. from the mouth of it. It was in 
the country of the Natſitoches that this foundation of 
power and commerce was laid. The plan was ta convey 
into the colony through this channel the gold and ſilver 
of New Mexico, which had already circulated near the 
ſpot. But, theſe hopes wert fruſtrated by the poverty of 
the inhahitants, and the little intercourſe, they had with 
richer places. The only advantage reaped from that 
' neighbourhood was that it ſupplied oxen, and horſes 
which were not to be had in Louiſiana. Since they have 
. been, multiplied there, ſo as to want no ſupplies from 
abroad, that poſt which was not founded upon the ſyſtem 
of agriculture, has continually degenerated ;, and. this Joſs 
is the more to be lamented, as the a of the Natches 
is till more in a ſtate of decay. | 1 


Ixs ſituation, which is at a W Wee each 
from the ſea, was the moſt favorable that Yberville could 
meet with in failing up the river. He ſaw no finer ſpot, 
on which to fix the capital of the intended colony. All 
who . it after him, were n delighted with the 
we ts foe” ad» 


| 
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\dlvantages it preſented, The climate was heakthyand BOOK 
temperate; the ſoil fit for tobaces, cotton, — 


every kind of eulture; the ground high enough te he in 
no danger from the inundations; rde countfy open, ee. 
tenſtve, well watered, and within reach of every ſettle- 
ment that might! be made! Its diſtanee frem the ocedti 
as fo impediment to the artival' of the ſhipa- 80 fair 4 
ptoſpeck had ſoon formed a 'olohy"of ve höndred men; 
when their intolerabſe ambition vecaſiongÞttheirtotal de- 
ſtruction dy the hands of the ſavuges whem they had 
pProncked. Thoſe who eache uftöf to'hpply weir plice; 
and wenge their death, did not bring this ſottlement to 
any greater degree of proſperity, Whether it was owin 
to negligence on their parts, or to their meeting wit 
freſh "iftieu)ties; AD 96 a ] h eee vet ona. 
A bündted and twenty eagues above” de Matched lis 
the colony öf the Akanfas. It would Have become very 
conſiderable, If the nine thoufand Germans; raiſed in e 
Palatinate with à view to form it,” haf arrived chere Tae, IS 
They" were an honeſt a6# induftrious people; büt thi * 


all periſhed before t they | got hither! The Callan ians who + mT 
fixed there in coming down the river, found a delightful B a8 


climate, a fruitful ſoil, "ealy circumſtances and ranquilſi. 
ty. As they had bien. accuſtomed to live with ſavages, 
they \ Were not averſe from marying the daughters of the 
Akanſas, and theſe alliances were attended with the hap- 
pieſt conſequences. There never Was the kaft' toolneſs 
detween the two nations which were united: 'by theſe in. 

termarrisges, though ſo different from each other. They = 
| haveived in that ſtate of commeres, and thatinterccurſe 
of good offices, which the RR fituation of affairs 
required from time to time. 
Tu like harmony, though in a leder degree, ſubſiſts 
nos th its who are three hundred leagues diſtant 


from 


enen he Ak 
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4: ſor in America the ſevenal nations are 
pat cloſe tagetber as they are in Europe, and are but the 
, More independents. both at home and abroad. They have 
* no-chieſa.combined- together to ſnatch them from. or. ſa- 
crifigz them, to each other, and tender them ſo . miſetable, 
that it become a matter of indiſference to them, to which 
they belong. The nation of the Illinois, the moſt notthern 
in-Louiſiana, was continuplly beaten, and continually in 
danger of being deſtroyed by the Iroquois and other na- 


"a tions from the, north, when the French arrived among 


them, from: Canada.; Theſe, Luropeans, who were re- 
nowned. ſo their valour in that part of the new. continent, 
were welcomed and courted, as being able ta make the 
beſt, Gand againſt an old and, inveterate enemy, Tbe 
ſtrangers: have multiplied, ſo as to flock fix conſiderable | 
vil ges, hüt, the, natives, who were formerly, very po- 
puloug, are: nom reduced to threr towns, Which do not 
contain above. two.thouſand. ſouls in all. Both haye  for- 
er tiver which. 83%8..its..name to the country, in 
er. to ſettle on ihe wore pleaſant. and, fertile banks of 
MN, e, Mimfppi, near the. place . where. their. o n river [ 
into.it. bis ſettlement, the fercitity 96 wi ich! it, is im- 
pollible to exaggerate, is become 1 the granary of: the whole 
colony, and and could rv, it with) plenty of corn, it it 
were peopled e eyen as far 2s to the, ia. Bus, it falls "y 
wort of bo proſperous a ſtate. > MITE DE A . , i 
 Nsven did Louiſiana. in ita greateſt alete reckor 
more than ſſye thouſand white people, including twelye 
hundred men who compoſed, the military force. of the co- 
lony. This inconſiderable population was diſperſed. up 
and down the banks of the Miſſiſippi, in an extent of 
ive hundred leagues, and ſupported by two or three bad 
farts conſtructed at different diſtances: yet it was not 


ee of Europe, which France bad diſ- 
} charged 


li 
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charged inta America, at the time, whep, 9 hien mas BY 85 
eſtabliſhed. Al abet aue hed einten ee 
without, propagating. the breed, The cen ift gf Layiſhana 
were ſtout bearty, wen, come. from Ganada, gr, diſbanded 
ſoldiers, who, bad wiſely preferred. the labours .of ae 
_culture $0.2 life of  Idlenels,. the frequent  conſeguence. of 20S 
pride and prejudice. \Every ſerch 1 received, from the g- 8 
vernment, not only a piece of ground, with ſeed to. fo 
it, but likewiſe a gun, an, 4%... Mattock,..A gow. and 
calf, a cock and ſax hens, - with wholelome,and plentiful 
proyiſions for three. Jars; ., Some officers and .a few. men 
£4 ſublizqce. bad improved;theGs, beginnings.of, population 
derable plantations, which employed ix thouſand 
15 da 34 *67 nad Hod 2rd aptos inge ii 
Bur die fruie of their labour, was: very inconfidecable. | 
| The annual experts of the colony did her exceed 200,g0p 
| Crowns, Wan 2 0 ie denen Plank*,,maikc, and 
pulſe for the ſugar iflands,, cotton, indigg, tobacco and | 
furs 4 for the mother SOV de 11 leni richt d 10hanfurty 
Tas, cdl, Wich ſeemed, igtended by pature What the | 
for a capital ſettlement, would, probably, have. proſpered, might have 
but fo for, the original error of granting lands indiferimis; done i »-- lg 
nately to every perſon, who Alien fox; em. We ſhould © 
ndreds of 
Jeagues "Iparts fuch as would . have. been god eſtates. in 
Europe, but were of no value when ſeparaged by. vaſt” 
deſerts. Had the coloniſts fixed | in a common enter. 
| they might have "alfifted each tber, And living & unger t the : 
fame laws, have "enjoyed, "all" the advantages 'of 115 — 
regulated ſociety. As population had increaſed, the 1s 
would have been cleared to: a "greater Kit Anh 25 
Aa few hordes of See we e ſhould 4 A ribng 
| ofa = N | 
< 97778 HSA $i dy 4 s 
er: (. 86% %,“ũũ | een 059 Will 
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SSP and procuretifififite advantages to France. 
ene e atthuallyi-imports'/ 105 
od er dee ions Wwalghe- of yolato; Wld ra: 
bh nahe deen spell th that” edmehodity' from Loui- 
tian Pede or fifteen (thoukand men, killed in the 
„duc; t el have” provided wis branch of 
5 Fonlumption for the "whole ? kingdom. Such were the 
hopes the government entertained, when they ordered all 
 the'tbbdeco: plantatioris in Guiana to be deſtroyed; con- 
 Vidiced'thit the lands in tigt province were adüpted to 
iy woe important and richer cultures, and Would produce 
"> "Tieceſſity Utticles//of gieateh conſequence, they thought 
4 it would be for the benefit both of the mother country 
und che Cofty, tb ſecule "t6'Louifiana,” chen in its infant 
ate, 4 market for that production, which would more 
_elfily filected and belfiy 1 Blenter 7 returns, as it required 
less time; expetithice" ald erpence. ben Id, the 
projector of this undertaking, fell into diferedity {His 
t wol d We e bs de And maten the 
1 W 0 | Gas leer thoſe Which\ were” therely the oifspting/ of a 
Dt OG / difortered* imaginatiön. The farmers of the revenpe, 
| "whe were poifiery by this miſtake,” omitted nothing to en- 
"roiragenit; And every patriot. malt he allowed to fay, 
Wat eis ze not one of the eaſt miſchiefs the finance has 

doe to the wonach. nn ” of, c een 01 


"3 wy P14 920 


Tus wealth ich tobacco. ay MG poured. into 
hs colony; . given, tame information re 
13 the ueiliry of the ſpacious and beautiful meddows, with 
which, that country abounds. They would ſobn have been 
covered with cattle; 3 theit hides would have ſupplied the 
mother. country with leather, without importing, uny 
from abroad, and their fleſh prepared and ſalted would 
have been diſpoſed of in the iſlands, inſtead of Iriſh beef. 


— 
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10 ANIME EAST AND-WEST- INDIES.; ---- | "y 
Horſes and. artes multiplying in ths fame proportian = 


che horned cattie, would. have freed the French ai Ant 


FIEE SE 


from: the dependence they have always been ip. PP the N 


Engliſu and Spaniards for this neceſſary article. 
„ Wuen once they had begun, they would, ow 
ceeded from, one branch of induſtry to another. They 


enuld dat: poſſibly avoid building ſhips, , becaule they had 


the materials at hand. The country was coyered with . 

. wood. fit for the hull, and the fir-trees that grew in 

great plenty along the coaſt, would have afforded maſts 

and ter. There was no want, of oak for the planks, 3 

if there bad, it might have been ſupplied by cy 

- which. is leſs apt to ſplit, to bend or to break, and alittle | 

additional thickneſs, might. | have compenſated for the wane | 

of. ſtrength and (hardneſs... They might have grown | 

\hemp for the ſails and rigging Nothing, perhaps, need 

hate been imported, but iron; and i it is even more than | 

 prubable;zbat. there are iron mines in Louiſiana, It | 
4s likely that, che government, encouraged by the ſuc- 

** of individuals, would ſoon have erected 1.5 for 

chip- building, and. ſlorebouſes nk for equipping, 17 1 


Ftting out fleets in America. 0 An. = | 


us ſoreſts being felled. fon, theſe N — Gn 5 


any expence, and even with. profit, the ground, would ' 


have been laid open for corn, cotton, indigo, flax, or W 8 
olive trees 3 and even ſilk might have been ſucceſsfully | 
- undertaken, whep.gnce. the colony had. been ſufficiently 
-: populous to attend to che culture of the mulberry... tree, 
Which has been found to thrive very well in this mild cli- 
mate. In ſhort they might have made any thing ;of, a 
poſſeſſion where: the air is temperate, the ground even, 
: freſh, and fertile, and which had not as yet e 
inhabited, but rather run over by a parcel, of unſteady 
2 an@nſkilful vagabondsz. | 
OE be oO 


_ 


4 | HISTORY r 'SETTERMENTS "AND/TEADE 
__ Wis LARGE: | BeEn'broiight/to' that degree of porfec · 
SED UH eas Capable of, Its Ehtfante Would ben navelbeen 
en Ses ble Mid Spe c5thvestent y bid wipe 
have been effected wWiroät any great enpënbe by a con- 
ast Attention. For this Pufpeſe it would nate been 
" Wifficient fo Have Roppe tp all thoſe uſdeſs puſits, Which 
0 Father 's bindran 

his Gicht Rave been dete with the floating trees mat the 

"river waſhes | down. "The while force of the ſtñeum be- 

ng thus Wind? to one khannel, the! river” Wouldihave 

ime deer at ts Woh, and, 'piobibly, The dar 

5 Which almoſt muts de p Would ee fembved. 
ede 14 get This che hape fed inte! the MIfH. 

Ft e ee eaſe ang fie man the ſmdneſt Ado at 

reſent. - "After this „be thick foreſts tharliiterecþt the 

J wind might” have been felled, alid the” favigatibn up the 
ive "ic Orleans geben ene ee 


river to 


A and 4 vantages s of every Eid would de- 
i "regular r faces hon, to | fottd T'A6oyihitig aud tv 


I [4 By L140 ay 2 
155 Vin that | ſpacious. plaity, nenn Tee Nog. 


kae Bor 85 overlooked AP Were! adVinta 
| — ceded that f which Höhe Cbdld Vephid Her fürtrter 
Whether 14g 'Tofles;” an gave it p up to Spam, to whom ix could be no- 
ſhe had ab tin mort than a the then. At may, perhaps; ſor a long 
a? to do time renfail! à politicat problem; whether this cœfHIn was 
bot alike detrimental to Both crowns, who were both 
eqüaliy wenkened by it zerhe bne; in ging uß vrhat the 
als he tõ have retained, andi che cher in 26bepting v hat ſhe 
"> uche ua ut in à mofal tight; ay, it mot be kon- 
© fldefed 45 an illegal act thus t have wldlorgivem u 
the chetmbers of the pemmunity to u foreigi por i For 
e rie as n of aul gba without 

8 chair bonfent?" © WW, D197 181 e tiene 


tec bag 40 Ain wur 


e chan a help; to [Havightiory and 


Wen le | 
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C Meer enen bf chejrights'/of 'the people, if al} —— 
Hue, fromthe; unten erhe prince, and nothing frm hp 
prince to dhe nation?) Are there then no rights, but thoſe” 
of princes: I beſe: pretend to derive their power, from 
God alone.  Nhis/maxiov js arcontrivince. of the, clergy, 
who/ſer; kings above the people, only that they them- 
ſelyes/may.command even kings in the ame of the deity, 
and is no more, ihan an iron chain;//to-;bind a whole na- 
tion under the power of one man. It: is no longer then 
Al mutual-tie of love and virtue, of intereſt and fidelity, 
IRIS ua al jv de wi df. 
A226 AUNTS. 
| Bw why Mhojld|auchority ih toi pere its bring 
| derivediGhows men ? Kings are ſufficiently informed by. na- . 
ture experience, hiſtory, and their own conſciquſneſs, g 
by, that cit cis of the people they hold all they poſſeſs, 
whether conquered by arms, or acquired by treaty. As 
"they receive From the people all che fruits of obedience, 
_why,ſhould.they refuſe. to accept from them all the rights 
of authority? Nothing is to be apprehended from volun- 
. bary: on ndr is any thing to be obtained by the 3 
abute of ulutped power. It can only be fupported by vio- 
lence; and ho. can a prince be happy who commands | 
only by: force, and is obeyed only through fear? He can- 
not fit! caly upon. his throne, when, be cannot reign, wich- he | ] 
. gut aſſerting that he holds his crown from God alone. . Wer 
Fyesy men may more truly affirm, that he holds from 
od dis ſife, his liberty, « the unalienable. right of being | 
n- governed only by reaſon and juſtice. The welfare Fog 
ay and; ſecutity of che people i is the ſupreme law on which : 
for all pthers depend. This i is, undoubtedly, the real fun- 
put | damental lay of: all ſociety. . It is by this we muſt inter- 1 
' ret æyery particular, law which muſt be derived from this | 2 
AT dee and, ſerye to explain, and d ſupport it. FTE * 
Ini 1 2 ts | 1 
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derb. 0b coat? eb 


00% "fo we apply "this rule 4c the dete ain 
. Ceon which kings make between themſelves: WII it! ap- 
pear War they hive the Tight'of buying, Ting or en. 
kbanging their ſothectz without Meir” conſent? Shall 
princes then arrogate to themfelves the barbaroub right 0f 
alienating or mortgaging their” provintes and their Tub- 
Jects 3 as they would their effects or eſtates; while the ſup- 
plies granted for the ſupport of theit houſe, the foreſts of 
£ "their domain, the jewels of their crown, ate all ſacred 

 unalienable. effects, "which we muſt never have fecburſe 
to, even in the moſt preſſing exigences of the ſtate 7 
Mechinks I hear, the voice of a numerous colony 'exelkifn- 
ing from America,” and een fie mbther' eouritty in 
the following terns. STA e hen ibo 


0 What, have 1 done to thee, that thou Bibitaft de- 
* [7 liver me up into the bands of a. ſtran er? Did I not 
4 ſpring from thy loins ? Have L not ſown, "Planted, : 
+. cultivated, and reaped for thee alone? When 5 ci 
. conveyed me to theſe ſhores, fo different Pu th own 
v4 happy climate, didſt thou not engage for ever to'pr pro- 
K. tect me with thy fleets and armies? Haye. Inet fought 
ny in ſupport of thy Tights, and defended the unt 
0 thou gaveſt.1 me? After baving fertilize zed-it by my la- 
. bour, have I not maintained 1 it for "thee a at the expente 
| 4 of. my blood? Thy children were "ny parents Gr try 
91 e brethren; ; thy laws my boaſt, and d thy: name my pride: 
% 40 that name which 1 have. ſtriven to render muftrious 
| 40 among nations to whom i it was unknown. 1 have e pro- 6 
:<, cured thee friends and allies, among the 4 11 


| 66, tered myſelf, with. the thought t at I'mig N. e day 


« come in competition wich thy rivals, and be the terror 
of thy enemies. But thou haſt forſaken me. Thou 
ee haſt bound me without my conſent. by a treaty, the 
very concealment of which was a tleachery, Unfeel- 
**, * 1 60 ing 
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[] 
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* 
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3 


; beef orgatten, .. With, ſuch diſpoſitions, the colony can 
ſpree. flatter itſelf to attain any degree of proſperity. + 


«oppoſition; te Ah dictates of, nature, the ties by which. 
« 1, wwas, attached. 50. these, Arg from my birth ? . While,” 
«with incgflant and, painful. zeil, was reſtoring, to W 
elbe img, af nouriſhment. ad- ſabüftence I bad . 
«6 geived, from hee, L wilhed for no other comfort than 

«&;thasof lixing and, Axing under by law. That cem- 
art thow haſt te fuſed me. Thou baſt torn me from, a 


den; family ca, dliner me up 40 a maſler whom, I had not. 


Nee Rellafe my patent ih me; xeftgre/.me to 
bim whoſe, name I have been. uſed to call upon Ky Ea 
mn earlieſt infangy., It is in thy power to make me 

«ſight againſt my, will. to a yoke, which I abhor ; but 
this ſubmiſſion will, only be temporary. L ſhall lan- 
64 „ guiſh,, and periſh with grief and weakneſs; or if 1 

« ſhould xecover life and. yigour,,.it,will only be to wich ⸗ 
4 dra e from connections I deteſt; though 1 
+ ſhould: even be C rags waar e * thy... 


-% 


| Crengmies?”, Abr ) hoe , 9 37h 


„Louis being I abs hop e by erin new jp "OE 
ters, was gefirous of ſhaking off a yoke, which ſhe 


bad abhorred even” before it had been impoſed ; but r 


; F. France when ſhe, endeavoured to put herſelf N. 1 


under her protection, ſhe returned under the do- 0 Fx 
en cl dhe fame power from whoſe.chalns he bad: 


tempted ro free herſelf. The cruelties ſhe kasexperienced - wee, 


— the. reſentment, of an incenſed. government, have 
ai Mi to increaſe : 2 hatred already too invetetate to 


Thot ugh. Canada, has alſo, changed: its mother country 
it; will, not . with the ſame obſtacles to its im- 


me 4 33 : * . 
fove nt. * * *. 3 ths 3916 109 * ei 


1 * +3 J „ 1 
, Oh 4 y » 2 1 4 " ”Y [2 x a Ar 
k - ' } | ; 


m THB/BAST AND; WEST-ANDIES4r11, 4% 
ting: ungratẽfül parent; haf coudſt thou "RY in B-O/ . 
8 
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11 HISTORY OF SPPTLEMENTS- AND TRADE 
* Ar the peace of Utrecht) this vals codütty was in 4 
of weakneſs am#'wiſery not td be conteived.+ Fhis' 
dete ef wat owing to the Frenel dhe came there Arft; and hl 
Canada 3t Tüther tüte w thecmſel es inte) this couhtryr dun ſeeded” 
of arc he, ußdn it: Moſt of tet had Gotie'borhing more ta ran 
abbur the woods; the more Teaſwnable among them Hud at- 
temptech ſome cultures but without cores ou plith. "A piece 
of groutid, Raſtily tilled ahd built bpom, var 18 haſtily for- 
ken However, theexpetices the govertinierit was ar; toge- 
ther With the profits bf the fr trade, ac tirties afforded dhe 
inbabitänts 4 comfortable übnenee; bot s ſeries of un- 
ſoöttunate wars Gori deprived them of thele erſoymens. 
m 114, the experts from CaUͤ¼ did Hor eesed 4 Bund- 
red thoufthd crown: /) This" furt, ache 60 35e, 0 
Irres, (5) Wich the government fent ober every year, 
Ws all the colony had to depend upon; ſot tho payment 
5 of the goods they recetwed from Evtope, Aud indeed 
ny thefe were fo few, that moſt people were teduced to wear 
ſ ins like the Indians. Such was the deplorable ſituation 
of the fit gteatet part of twenty thoufand Prenelr in- 
Habitants; Who were ny rh 40 155 in hebe ne 
, d e ede Yr 
Populati. TE Happy bit which at 1 1 OY 
nz agri- veal fares of the world, fouſed Canada from the languid 
manners, fte in Which it had f6 long bern plonged;” It appears 
govern- from the eſtimates taken in 1754 and 17585 which were 
fiſheries, featly equal, that the population amounted to 91,000 
induſtry fouls; Excluſive of the regular troops; "Whoſe tombers | 


nues of Yaried menten to the Uiſierentt hires of hs co. | 
Canada. tony. | x 
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a” 8 Un 

I Tub eleulsticht did Het intlade FR 1 80 allies dl. 

petſed throughout an extent of 1200 leagues in length, 

18 of conſiderable, W nor yet the 16,000 Indians 
7 1 "i who 

05 ne 1 60 Sabi 10 
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N A whe; Exepch ſettlements, _— 
: heir nejghbourhood, None af; theſe, were. ever nf 


þ 

p a«ubjeftes though:they, lin cd in the mig of.a great En- end i 
N xapean.colany Nay, e . . 
5 | dependenee,r: All men talk fs bberty, but the 4 > 
5 alone eniefs it Not only. the, whole; nation, — 8 | 
; indigideal js, Wolz fge. The conkiouſneſs of, his inde» | 
N Anden 0peratss..9808 2ll his,choughts and aQions, He = ; 


_ , woukbentsr..the palags of, ap, Aſiatic monarch, jult a he 
- would come inte a peafant's cottages, and neither be dazzled | 
with bis ſplender, nor awed by bis power. It.is his own 
: - pkcigs, it i manking, it is his equal. that he ; loves 220 
: | ages. Ruß, he wauld bats, a maſter, and defiroy,bim. 
; bar of the French colany was centered in av, $A 
"WM Quo de Spie of, Cangda, 15/4500, Legge diane © | | 
den Frauges and 420 lexgurs from the Ges. It is builtin — 7 
P an amphitheetre, 91,4 peojofula,. made by = - 
;  th6.niver St. APES and, the. Hier St, Charles, and — 
| - commands 2 prgſpeR ger extenſiye felds, which ferye tg 
| quxichy it, and g.1ery. fafe, road, that will admit upwards.of = 
0 bundted big. Ly is. three miles in circumſergnee- 
Two chirds gf this circuit are defended by the water, and 
de togke, Which aue à better ſsrurity than the fortificatir 
ogg erecgeld om the.ramparts that gut the peninſula, The 
houſes are. tolerably Well conſtructed. The inhabitapts | 
ore computed at about 194990-ſouls.at the beginning of 5 
de hear 1069 x vas the cenjer.of vids u e e 7; OR 
ſeat of governments; . ehe SW rote us Som © Ws 
_ #Tax'city/of+the Trois: Rvieres, Vell ten years dater 
than Quebec, and ſituated thiny: leagues higher, was 
_ Hiſed with u view of rade wich the 
derthhern Iudiaus But this ſetilement though brilliant 7 
tegen hi "thap ne . 
nn een Aal Ko e it] Bt} N „U becauſe N 


4 


f an rab 


uſe Ihe fil wad was "oy ended fro hi mebet, 
1 Seen entirely to Montreal. ART 066g pa AI; 


— Mowrae ar i is an ſand, ten leagves long and lor broad, 


_ formed by the river St. Lawrence, ſixty lebgues: 
- albve Quebec. Of all the ahacent'coumry,/thigiz the 
| milde, the moſt pleaſunt, and the moſt fruftful ſpot o 1A. 
few ſcattered huts, erefted by chance in 1640, ladvanort 


ig A tifar buitt town; which contained four thauſand 


inhiÞitants. | At firſt it Hy expoſed to the inſulte d ce 


favages; but was afterwards incloſed with flight palläſides, 


and then with a wall, about ſteen feet high, topt with 
battlements. It ſell to decay, when the infoads of the 


Iroquois obliged the French to erect forts higher up Ihe. 


: erw to ſecure the fur-trade. Bout eee 
"Trax" other coloniſts, wh were des comprized within 


the walls of theſe three cities, did not live in to, but 


were fcattered along the danks of the rer dt. Lawrence! | 
None were to be ſeen near the mouth of that river; here 
the foit- 4s rugged and borren, and where no eôrn will 
nipep. The firſt habjrations- to the 'fouth; began fifty) 
leagues, and to the north, twenty leagues below Qyebec; 
they were thinly ſcattered, and their produce whs but 

indifferent,” The truly fertile fields began only near the 
. capital, and they grew better as one drew nearer to Mon- 
treal. Nothing can be more beautiful to the eye than the 
rlch borders of that long and broad canal. Woods ſcat- 


een here and here which decotatesd ine tops of the graſſy 


mountains, meadows covered with flocks, fields erbwned 
with ripening corn, ſmall ſireams of water flotring down 


to the river, ehurches and vaſtles ſeen at intervals througi 
the trees, exhibited a ſucceſſion of the moſt 1nchanting 


proſpects. "Theſe would have been ſtilb moto delightful, 
if the edict of 1743 had been eee Gas" 
* rom, 5 ding his plantations, unleſs: they were 


an 


nenen eld 3 


vn gere und x helf ih front, and thirty ar, farty,acres in B 8 
depth. Iadoleut heirs would not then haue e 
che inheritance” of their fathets. I bey would have heen 
cmpeiled tir form hem plantations;, and aft faces 
fallbw lait woultno longer have eee WR, 
ugted Pie e Meta 1 une ens 85 „ 
Nerune berſelf directed the ee ee 3 
mari; und taugbt him to avoid watery and ſandy grounds, 
and all thriſe where the pine, the fir tree and the, cedar 
grew ſolituty ; but wherever he found a ſoil covered * 
miles, vat, beach, porn bes, and ſmel] cherry trees, 
there lie might reaſonably expect an inereaſe of, twenty | 
to one in his wheat, and thirty to one in Indian corn, 
without the trouble of manuring , „ 
An che plantations, though gf different dimenſions, 
ware ſufficient, for the wants. of their reſpectiye owners, 
T here. were. few of them that. did. not yield maize, harley, 
fax, hemp, tobacco, pulle, and pot Aa in She plen- 
ue and excellent in their Rind. 61 183 31 N 177 
Most of the inhabitants had a ſcore, of ſheep. wh „ 
wool wa, ech yaluable t to them, . ten, or a dozen e 
cou, And hve, or f oxen, for the plough. "The cartle LY 
was (mall, but their fleſh was 05 apd these pe ople 


> 2 


WIE. this kind: « of aMluence, they could afford 5 
keeps a good number of hories. "They were n not fiche, 1 
| decd,, but, able to go through a great deal of h fd 3 
| and 40 fun a prodigious way upon the ſnow. [ hey: were 
8 fond, of multiplying them in the colony, that in wititer 
Me f- bey Would laviſh on them the corn that they them- " 80 
1 e another ſeaſon. e 3 
- » Sue, was: the ſituation of the $3,608 French, f 92 = 
perſed or collected on the banks of the e St. La 
vi ne dead of the ri ver, and in GRAY i 


9 


1 be obe ed 88e 5866 Hoke ne were 
nee e Wuhtitig and trade thin ge hufdändey. 
— 44 üirſe ſetulernent was Cataracul, or fort Fron- 
dense built in 167 1 at the-ehtrance'of the Label Ontario, 
de flop ihe inroads of e Brighith aridi Iro tois/ The 
bay of this place ſerved as a harbour for the Z= War 
neee 40 this great lake which 
mine ith» were proprixe be called à ſeg! ad vchete 


| morms are amoſt as fr Living as-dreadfulcas on the 
oben 1840 1104 a Dae at 137915 N 10e. in * y; 

„ Bürbbit lt Selling Erie, kick both 
| inbafufe 300 leagues in ei ſreumſetepee, lies“ a continent 
ef Taitteen ledges, This Land is interſectec towards 


the middle by the famous Hal bf Niagara, which from its 


© kelght,” breadth and ſhape, and from the quantity and 


impetuoſity of its waters, is juſtly atcounted the moſt 


. wonderful cataraCt in the woPts; It was Abbe this grand 
And fur water-fall, that France had erected "Forrifics- 
Fons, with a deſign to pretent the Indians from 


vir fürs to the rival” nato 


4 | Beda the lake Efie 1 an « extent of Taj , diſtin in- 
 uiſhed by the" name of the Streight, the, 5e Keats all 


Canada for the, mildneſs 9 of the climate, 4 Fa ang 


4.4 1 Sec. 


: 


2 of the L the 1 ef, the 15 "and. the 


2 0 2 7575 'of the 1 5 century.” e e wit 


'nity of ſeyeral Indian .pations who could" fop 5 40 


| abundantly with furs; and, Indepd, this "trade 
| 312 I deere 2 
| wm conſigerable rapidity. 


Tu ſucceſs of this new ſettlemetit proved Fatal"to the 
poſt of Michillimakinach,” "2 Hundred“ teagues further, 
Et "the" lake On the Hike” be the 
lake 


LA 


ns Ah. A. > At ta. oo HL 
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' las Saportor,. -whitty. are alli three". navigahias ite The 
A part ef the trade which; uſed'te be icarried on TO” 
there with the natives, ene d over to the ehe, a 
tart e e eee n 
Bits wis the forts alrrady Wee ane Ke | 
leſſor gotegrinidifferent parts of the country conſtrued; PLES, 
upoti rivers 00 at the openings between the mountains.” 
The-frſt ſeutiment intereſt. inſpires; is thatof:miftoufhy., 
And its frſtrümpulſe, is chat oſ attack or defence.) Eb 
of meln bests was manned. with a garriſon) which dd. 
fande the Fiench who were ſettled in the neighbom- 
hood. All together mage up, 8500 fata ee 
the ü country. 291115 87 abe . 
Tur maiiners of | the Feench. ecenifle fettled'ib Canes. 
da were: not always. anfwerable to the alimate they. inna, 
bieed/ Thoſe that lived in the cnuntry, ſpent their winter 
in idleneſiy> grovely fitting by, their fire de: When the:. 
retuſ of ifpthyg called chem out to the indifperifable la- 
bourt-of the Rid, they ploughed the ground ſuperficially 
without ever uring it, ſowed it cureleſily, vnd then 
Tl lat again into Weir former indolence till harveſt time. 
or The people were cb proud or too lazy to work for hire, ſo 
ang that every family was obliged to gather in their on crops; 
. and bathing was to be ſeen of that ſprighily joy, which on 
= a fine ſummer's day chlivens the reapers, whilft they are 
100 gathering in their rich harveſt. Thoſe of the Canadians 
ein never went beyond a ſmall parcel of corn of each kind, 
73.4 2 ere and tobacco, a few cyder-apples, cabbage and 
58. eee e 
fed AY nam lem ht 
$179. TH1s amazing W Rn] 1 be . ſeveral 55 
cauſes. The enceſſive cold in winter, which froze up 
the rivers, in a manner locked up and benumbed the ſa- 
_ of men. ä contracted ſuch, * habit: of. idle- 
: nels 


2 
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duringy the continuance Aube weather ſor 
months ſuccetövely, that labour appeared an iatole- 
le hacdſbig- « even in the fineſt we ther. Ane aume- | 
rous feſtivals of their religion were another hindrante to 
Ks indufiry. Men are ready/anviight to präctiſe that 
«of devotion which exempts. them from”. Jaber. 
= ; aheir paſſion for arms, Which bad been 
| encouraged. amongſt welt coufageous aid dating men, 
wee nem averſe from the labour of huſbandry. *"\Fhtir- 
miande were ſo entirely abſorbed | in "military "glory that 
they wore ſond of nothing! bat war, een engaged: 
in it without, pay» Wah OGOGQU e 21 11h 1 . 
Tus inhabitants of the cities, erh of the. 5 
tal, lived both in winter and ſummer, i in a conſtant rowid 
of .diffipation. They were alike inſenſible to the beauties, 
10 nature) and to the pleaſures of imagination; they had 
taſte for arts or ſciences, bt reading org ĩ0ſtruction. 
Their only paikon_ was amuſement, and Frſons of all 


- 
* 1 


4 


were: forid of dancing. at aſſemblies. Mis way: of 
> confiderably-iocreaſed, the influence e ladies; MO 
4 m polieſſed d af every attraction; exeeg thoſe-ſofe expo- 


tions of the ſoul, which alone conſtititte the merit and ke 
the, charm of beauty. Liyely; ge coqhets and addicted | 
| eallantry, they were more gratified with inſpiking than | 
257 che tender paſſions,” In both ſexes" might be ab- ö 


> — 


ater degree of deyotion than virtue; more re- 

Tas PEE probity. a higher ſenſe of honcur! than of 2 
real honeſty. | Superſtition took place of morality, zus it ; 
does en men are taught to bdieve that ceremonies # 
Will compeniite for good works, and N In *" 8 
TT 
Ip DLENESS,. prejudice and gh would 10 6 ble 15 

2 an aſcendant in Canada, had the governmetit been [5 

| ae the minds of the mths upon * and bs 
2 pro- 


065% n 
-proftabla'otjets, But al che coloniſts were tequir 
pay an _ implicit; obedience to a mere military at d — AL, , 
They were unacquainted with the flow and fure-procel; | 
of the Jaws.” The will of the chief, or of his e, 
was an oracle, which they were not even at * 

interpret, an awful decree; which they were to ſab⸗ e 
mit to Without examination. Delays, repreſentat | 
| | excyſes of. honour, were ſo many erimes in be eyes '6f 25 
A deſpotic ruler, who had uſurped a power of purulhing 
or  abſolving- by his bare word. He held in his wn 
hand all favours and penalties, rewards and puniſhments ; 4 
the right of impriſoning without the ſhadow of a crime, 
and the Rill more. formidable right of .inforcing a reve- 15 
rene for his decrees as ſo many acts of juſtice, though N 
t were but the irregular fallies of his on caprice. ; 


lv 'early times, this unlimited power was not G 8 
am to matters relative to military diſcipline a and politi- 
cal adininiſtration, but was extended even to civil juriſ- 
diction: The governor decided arbitrarily. and without 
appeal upon all differences ariſing between the coloniſts. 
Theſe conteſts were fortunately very rare, in a country 
Where all things. were almoſt; as it were, in common. 
This dangerous authority ſubſiſted til] 3663, at which 
period n tribunal was erected in the capital for the de- 


e . rer AND weer bois , 


5 finitiye trial of all cauſes depending throughout the colo- 
of ny. The cuſtom of Paris, modified ſuitably A ne 
it Combinations, formed the code of their law. 
es Tuts eode was not mutilated or disfigured. 1 a mix 
X= ture of revenue laws. The adminiſtration of the finances 


/ in Canada, only took up a few ſines of alienation ; a 
»n WM tiling contribution from the inhabitants of Quebec and 
5 Montreal towards keeping up the fortifications 3 and 
nd De hee all oa ona, rao; which, 
-Q= cit it TILES, 8 


P : * 
8 . 1 745 * *. 
1 f 


hs nsTORY/0Þ-SEMTRMBNT 00 10 be 


eee Wera too dhigh. 1 44% 8h e 

— it na more tban 2502000) lixtes into che cuſury. 

Tus lunds ere not · taxed by. che governments: ner Hid 

eee eee ee Agent :mſtake was 

maile at the firſt ſetiliopg ef the eblony, in (granting: to 

- 6fficers ami · gentlemeni a pieee of land, from: two:todfour 

| leagues in front, and unlimited in breadkh. Theſe great 

| (proprietors; who were of moderate fortunes, und 

| unſkilled in (agriculture, wete unable to manage Huch 

_- wt teſtates, aud were, therefore, under a neden ty of 

making over their lands to ſoldiera· or planters vo con- 
dition they #hould pay them / a kind ef ground: ent or 

. bomage for ever. This Was : inceoducing inte America 


iſomething vety like be ſeudal government, hfefr vas Io 


long fatal to Burope. Ihe Jord ceded niney acres to 
-each:of hiswaGals, who: on ithein part engaged! tos xk in 
mie mill, to pay him annually en two els per dere; 
Zend à buſbel anda. half of:.corn. for che tæurire grant. 
This tax, though but a ſmall anc, „maintained, a great 
_ number of idle pople, at, che. cxpence he oni claſs 
With, which: a colony eught: to. haye been, jd. The 
„uue inhabitants, the labokigus: man, ſeund the hurthen 
0. maintzining an ennuitant, nöhilit) incrgaſed, hy the 
Additional exattions of abe:olergy. 1110466747 the-tithes 
. vere impoſed.) They mereg indeadredu cod to: atwenty- 


| axthoparti6f: the crops, caotwithſtaudivg the clamours; of 


that rapacious body ; }buttfiill:abizawas an Sppreſſion, in 


- a;country>where: the.clexgy had ia: property. allotsed them, 


Which was fuffcient ſor theinmaintenan eee. 

do many impediments: thrown ꝛin he way of agnicul- 

dv ture, diſabled” the : eblony »to pay for the mecefaries:that 

d came from the mother country. The French miniſtry 
were at laſt fo Tully <onriacel.ob this: n wo; after 

N Wie 75 having 


(b) 11,3330. 155. 
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Havingalays abſtinately pppeſed:the eſtabliſhment x 222 

nuſactuies in America, — even, IE 
to/promateithenin; 19705. But theſe tod tandy ejicourage- -— 
ments d very little effect, and the united indaſtry | 
of che ſnolõniſis could never prudure wu ge | 
coarſe linens, and ſome very bad-woollen ftutfs; >: - 

Tn -fiſberies were not much note inviting than 1 | 
manufaſtures. The only one that -could.,be;janiobjeRt-of 
exportation, was thit of the ſeal. Fhis animab has been 
raked in the claſs of fiſh, though che is not durubꝭ is 
alan born on land, and lives more an dry / ground: than 
in the water. His head is ſomewbnt like chat Gf 
maſliff⸗ Hei has four paws which are very. ſhort, eſpe 
-cially the hinder-ones, which: ſerbe him rather £o crawl 
than ta walk upon. They are: ſhaped lie: fins, hut abe 
fore ſtet haye claws. lis Ilm is hard) and; covered with 
\ſhort hair, He:is Vorn Wbite, but turda andy. qr-blabk, 
»85 haigrihys up- Sometimes he: ig of allo thaaꝛhrte: co 
e, TL Hs MEARS; FRI; pea] n 

nei are two” diftindt ets öf- Neale 
ort wills ſometimes weigh no! ES thun thb 

weight, and ſeem to have a ſharper ſnout than che tere. 

'/Thetfinmlooges, whoſe kim is emmomlymäùrbled; are 

- briſkery3and more dex treus at extricating themſelvewour 
8 of then ſnates chat · are lic for · them. The Indians Muve 
f Tehevartroſteatingathom ſoi-fawas to make? themefollow 


* 


n them. Art e #63 4 04 1 „ bill $ 
W Wade ene rocks that they :couple,ritahd what the 
: dams lay their cumgʒ and ſometimes wpbathe ice. They 


þ * commboly bear two; and HE uſually ſockle them im the 
at © watery hut moroiſrequentiy on end. Mheng they want 
ry to teach chem to ſwim, it · iso ſuid i chey / earry them upon 
er . cheir hacks, drop them now and / chen into the waten: ahen 

ng -take:themiupragain,' and proceed inithis mann i etotillithey 


ak. 1 
o 


\ | | * 


. 
* * * | 
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SOOT eg ent, — Moſt "TY 
— birds\fumer-aboutifrom: (gray ito. pray, befote they ven- 


tut to y abroad the tagle carries her young, 40 train 


5 | lien nip do encouſter the boiſtrous winds 3 it is not there- 
ſore ſurpriſing. that the ſeal born on land, ſfiould exer- 
eiſe her little ones in living under water. TITLES of! 9325 <.! 
Tut manner of fiſhing: for the ſe amphibious animals 

is very ſumple. - Their cuſtom is, when they are out at 

' ſea; to enter into the ctecks with the tide. As ſoon a8 
ſome place is diſcover:d where they reſort in ſhoals, they 


Aurraundb it with nets e nde taking care to leave 


a little opening ſor them to get in. At high water this 
opening is ſtopped up, and — is gone down, 
che prey remaias on dry ground. here is nothing more 
5 0 lo but to Knock them down. Sometimes the fiſher- 
| men get into canoe, and follow them to thei/ lucking 
places, where they fire upon them the moment they put 
-cheir heads out of the water to take in air. Iſ they are 
only wounded, they are eaſily caught; if they are killed, 
they ſinx directly, but are fetched up by great dogs, that 
a banken a them ſeven or N 
ater Mater. 100 fl wits odor T bir Gaggia 
Tus ſlein of the ſeal was W uſed ſor muffs, but 
- afterwards to cover irunks, and to make ſboes and boots. 


When it is well tanned, the grain is not unlike that of 


morocco Jeather. It on the ane. n quite ſo 
ine, on the other, it keeps longer. cam lz 


Tus fleſh of the eis genemuy ebenes 
but it turns to better account if it is boiled down to oil. 


51 For this purpoſe, it is ſufficient to ſet it on the fire in a 


copper or earthen veſſel. Frequently nothing more is 
done than to ſpread the fut upon large ſquares made of 
boards, where it melts of itſelf, and the oil tuns off 
3 Mp for that ans It keeps 
71 : * 
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ceived from the iſlands nine or ten veſſels laden with tum, 


melaſſes, coffee and ſugar; and from France about thirty 
ſhips, whoſe lading together might amount to nine thou- 


ſand tons. 


I the e enn the two laſt wars, which was 
the moſt flouriſhing period of the colony, the exports did 


not exceed. 1,200,000 (i) livres in furs,, 800,008, (4) in 
beaver, Ie (!) in ſeal, oil, the ſame in flour and 


Theſe 1 0 articles put together, amounted but to 


256 50, ooo livres (n) a year, a ſum inſufficient to pay for | 
the commodities they draw from the mother country. 


The government made up the deficiency. _ 
Wes the, French were in poſſeſſion of Canada, they 
had very little money. The little that was brought in 


b time to time by. the new ſettlers, did not ſtay long 


uy the country, becauſe the neceſſities of the colony ſent 
it away again. This was a great obſtacle to the pro- 


greſs of commerce and agriculture. In 1670, the court 
of Verſailles coined a particular fort of money for the 


uſe of all the French ſettlements in America, and ſet a 
nominal value upon it, a fourth part above the value of 
che current coin of the mother country. But this Expe- 


dient was not productive of the advantages that were ex- 


pected, at leaſt with regard to New France. They, 
therefore, contrived to ſubſtitute paper currency to metal, 


for the payment of the  rovp6, and other expences of 


Vol. IV. be” | 7 My | go- 
00 825 30000. H | = 10,9374, 105, 
40 m) 6, 56 l. 105, 115937 f m m 


A LEE long time, bas no bad ſmell, and does net B O Ox 
gather. droſs. It is uſed for e and for drefling of bs < 8 

lesther. | 4 
\Frvs or fix ſmall ſhips v were fitted out e a Ca- 

ak for the ſeal fiſhery in the gulph of St. Lawrence, 

and one or two leſs for the Caribbee iſlands. They re- 


peas, and, 150, ooo livres (m) in wood of all kinds. 


} * 
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| 2 This ſucceeded till the year 1713, when | 


* : they were no longer true to the engagements they had 
: entered into with the adminiſtrators of the colony. The 
bills of exchange they drew upon the treaſury of the 

mother country were not honoured, and from that time 


fell into diſcredit. They, were at laſt e vals in 1720, 
but with the loſs of five-cighiths. | 


Tais event occaſioned the uſe of money to be reſumed 
in Canada; but this expedient laſted only two years. 
The merchants found it troubleſome, chargeable and ha- 


| zardous to ſend money to France, and ſo did all the co-, 
: lonies who had any remittances to make; ſo that they 


were the firſt to ſollicit the re-eſtabliſhment of paper 
currency. This money conſiſted of cards, on which 

were ſtamped the arms of France and Navarre, and they 

were ſigned by the governor, the intendant and the 
comptroller. They were of twenty- four, (o) twelve, (p) 

| fix,(g) and three livres ;(r) and of thirty,(s) fifteen, (t) 

and ſeven ſols and a half. (a) The value of the whole 

$ number that was made out, did not exceed a million of 
livres.(w) When this ſum was not ſufficient for the de- 
mands of the public, the deficiency was made up by 
orders ſigned only by the intendant. This was the firſt 

- grievance; but another and more ſcandalous abuſe was, 
that their number was unlimited. The ſmalleſt were of 
twenty ſols,(x) and che higheſt of a hundred livres. (y) 
Theſe different papers circulated about the colony, and 
ſupplied the want of money till the month of Od ober. 
This was the lateſt ſeaſon for the ſhips to fail from Ca- 
nada. Then all this paper- currency was turned into bills 
of exchange payable i in France by the government, which 
was 


. 64. ak j 
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| was ſuppoſed to have made uſe of the value, But they B k 


were fo multiplied by the year 1754, that the Royal trea- 2 
fury could no longer anſwer ſuch large demands, and 


was forced to protract the payment. An unſortunate 


war that broke out two years after, ſo increaſed their 


number, that at laſt they were prohibited. This pre- 
ſently raiſed the price of all commodities to an immode- 


rate degree; and as, on account of the enormous ex= 

pences of the war, the king was the great conſumer, he 

alone bore the loſs of the diſcarded- paper, and of the * 

dearnels of the goods. In 1759, the miniſtry were obC⸗ 

liged to ſtop payment of the Canada bills, till their origin | | 

and their real value could be traced. They amounted | | 3 

to an alarming number. i n; 
Taz annual expences of government for Cl | io: 

which in 1729 did not exceed 400,000 livres, (a) and be- 

fore 1749 never went beyond 1, 700, ooo, (a) were immenſe 

after that period. The year 1750 colt 2, 100, oo ;(b) 

the year 1751, 2,700,000 ;(c) the year 1752, 4,090,000 3 

(4) the year 1753, $54300,000 3 (e) the year 1754, * 

45450, ooo 3(f) the year 1755, 6,100,000 ;(g) the year 

1756, 11,390,000 ;(h) the year 17575 19,250, ooo; (i) 

the year 1758, 27,900,000; (+) the year 1750, 


256, ooo, ooo; (I) the firſt eight months of the year 1760, | 1604 
1 I 3,500,000. (n) Of theſe prodigious ſums, 1 mil- 


lions (n) were owing at the peace, 
Tuis diſhoneſt debt was traced up to its origin, nod 


the enormities that had given riſe to it were inquired 


into, as far as the diſtance of time and place would al- 


low. The greateſt delinquents, who were become ſo in 


conſequence of the unlimited power and credit given kb 
b | K 2 | them 5 
,gool. J. (5) 91,875. 18,125), 

(4 nee 105. (9 W 09S @ is: Dhl ve tt — 


un. (b) 494437 5f (on $42,1871, (&) — 
(7 1,137,500h (m) 590,625l, (n) 3:500,000h, \ 


* g - 


85 from Ca- 
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Bo 9 E them by the: government, were legally condemned to | 


make <onſiderahle reſtitutions, but ſtill too moderate. 
The claims of private creditors' were all diſcuſſed. For- 
tunately for them and for the nation, the miniſtry intruſted 


by the threats of power, nor bribed by the offers of for- 
tune; Who could not be impoſed upon by attifice, or 


wearied out by difficulties. By ſteadily and impartially 


holding an even balance between the intereſt of the pub- 


lic and the rights of individuals, they reduced the ſum ; 


} total of the debts to thitty· eight millions. (0) + 
Advanta- Ir was the fault of France if Canada was not worth 


s which the immenſe ſums that were beſtowed upon it. It had 


rance 


| might have long ſince appeared that this vaſt region was every where 
derived capable of yielding prodigious crops, yet no more was 
nada. Er- cultivated than what was barely ſufficient ſor the ſuſte- 


_ 8 nance of the inhabitants. With moderate labour they 


prived her might have raiſed corn enough to ſupply all the American 
Tom.” iſlands, and even ſome parts of Europe. It is well 
known chat in 1751, the colony ſent over two ſhip- loads 

of wheat to Marſeilles, . which proved very good, and 

ſold very well. This exportation ought to have been 


- encouraged, the more as the crops are liable to few ac- 


cidents in that country, where the corn is ſown in May, 
and gathered in before the end of Auguſt. 

Ir huſbandry had been encouraged en the 

n of cattle would have been increaſed, They have 


ſo much paſture ground, and ſuch plenty of © acorns, 
that the colonies, might eaſily have bred oxen and hogs, 
ſufficient to ſupply the French iſlands with beef and pork, 
$4 without haying recourſe to Iriſh beef. Poſſibly, they 


. 5 FOR ſu 


0 1,663,000, 4 


with this important a and neceſſary buſineſs, were none but 
men of known integrity, who were not to be intimidated 
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might in e have increaſed ſo much as to be able. 05 R 
victual the ſhips of the mother country. MS +> 
Turn ſheep! would have been no leſs e . 
France. They were eaſily bred in Canada, where the 
dams commonly bear twins ; and if they did not multi- 
- ply faſter, it is becauſe the ewes were left with the ram 
at all ſeaſons; becauſe, as they moſtly brought forth in 
February, the ſeverity of the weather deſtroyed a great 
many lambs; and becauſe they were obliged to feed them 
, with corn, and the inhabitants found this ſo chargeable, . 
that they did not much care to rear them. All this might | 
have been prevented by a law, enjoining all farmers to 
part the ram from the ewes from September to February. ©, 
The lambs dropped in May would have been reared witu- 1 
out any expence or hazard, and in à ſhort time the co-— 3 
Jony would have been covered with numerous flocks, | 
Their wool,” which is known to de very fine and good; 
Would have ſupplied the manufactures of France; inſtead 
of that which they i import from Andaluſia and Caſtile. 
' The ſtate would have been enriched by this valuable 
commodity; and in return, the colony would have re- 
ceived a thouſand new 8 deſireable articles one the 
mother couutry. 1 rn 133 * 
Tux Gin. log would 1. bet a great ncquiſitioa'ts | _ 
| to doth. This plant, whieh the "Chineſe procure” from 3 
: the Corea, or from Tartary, and which they buy at'the 4 
weight of gold, was found in 1720, by the Jeſuit Bafi- 


- 


| tau, in the foreſts of Canada, where it grows very 

P common. It was ſoon carried to Canton, where it was 

7 much eſteemed, and ſold at an extravagant price. The 

”” Gin: ſeng, which at firſt ſold at Quebec for thirty or | 
4 forty ſols ( a pound, immediately roſe to twenty-five 7 
ol Jivres. (9). In ind the Canadians eee the plant 

nt 02 ES: a 7 ak 


* 3 | 


(?) Abe 15, 64, on an average; ([. il, 15, 10d, Wipes ; 
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Bo x tothe value of 500,000/livees.(r)/ There was ſuch a de- 


mand for it, that they were induced to gather in May what | 
- ought not to have been gathered till September, and to 


dry in the oven what ſhould have been dried gradually in 


| the ſhade. This ſpoilt the ſale of the Gin-ſeng of Cas 


nada in the only country in the world where it could find | 


aà market; and the coloniſts were ſcvexely. puniſhed for 
their exceſſive rapaciouſneſs, by the total loſs of a branch 

of commerce, which, if rightly OP; might have 

: IS nee e ee POS ider 
Anornx and a ſurer ſource ſor the epconragenant.af | 
;nduftry, was the working of the iron mines which 
abound in thoſe parts. The only one that has ever at- 
tracted the notice of the Europeans, lies near the town 
of the Trois Rivieres. It was diſcovered near the ſurſace 
df the ground ; there are no mines that yield more, and 
e the beſt in Spain are not ſuperior to it for che pliability of 
ſtthe metal. A ſmith from Europe, who came thither in 1730, 
greatly improved the working of this mine, which till then 

had been but unſkilfully managed. From that time no other 
iron was uſed in the colony. They even exported ſorhe 


ſamples ; but France would not be convinced that this 


iron was the beſt for fire-arms. The deſigu of 


this iron would have been very favorable to the projet 


which, after much. irreſolution bad at laſt been adopted, of 
forming a marine eſtabliſhment in Canada, .- 
Dunz ficſt Europeans who landed on that vaſt region, 
found it all over covered with foreſts. The principal 
trees were oaks of prodigious height, and pines of all 
ſwes. Theſe woods could have been conveyed with eaſe 
down the river St. Lawrence, and the numberleſs | rivers 
that diſcharge into it. By an unaccountable fatality, all 

. OT PIRIE overlooked akon At laſt the 
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e of Verſailles thought proper to attend to hem, BOOK 
| They: gave orders eee e ben 


ing men of war, but. unfortunately, truſted. the buſineſs to 
agents, een view but. their own. aer, 
| - N 


Ls chokes ee ee hogs: felled nat. | 


cer en hardens the wood by contracting its 


fibres3 whereas it was conſtantly fetched from marſhy 
grounds, and from the banks of the rivers, where the 


eee and makes it too rich. 
; Inſtead of conveying, it in barges, they floated. it down 
on rafts to the place of its deſtination, where being for- 
gotten and left in the water, it gathered a kind af moſs 
that rotted it. It ought to have been put under ſheds 
when it was landed, but it was left expoſed to the ſun in 


ſummer, to the ſnow in winter, and to the rains in ſpring 


and autumn. From thence it was conveyed into the dock 
yards, where it again ſuſtained the inclemency of the 
ſeaſons for two or three years. Negligence or diſhoneſty 


enhanced the price of every thing to ſuch a degree, that 


; they got their ſails, ropes, pitch and tar from Europe, in 
a country which, with a little induſtry, might have ſup- 
plied the whole kingdom of France with all theſe materi- 
als. This bad management had totally brought the wood 
of Canada into diſrepute, and effectually ruined the re- 


ſources which that country afforded for the na. 


THe colony furniſhed the manufactures of the mother 
country with a branch of induſtry that might almoſt be 


called an excluſive one, which was the preparation of the 


| beaver. This comodity at firſt was ſubjected to the bur- 
den and reſtraints of monopoly. The India company 
could not but make an ill uſe of their privilege, and real- 
ly did ſo. What they bought of the Indians was chief- 
* ** for I in Engliſh ſcarlet cloths, which thoſe people 

| K 4 were 


e nerv or rrIEx TG AND ADE 
| BOOK were very fond of appearivg in.” But as they od make 


8 Ly twenty five or thirty per cent. more of their commod ties 
s in the Engliſh ſettlements than the company choſe to give, 


they carried thither all they could contea} fröm the ſeatch 


of the company's agents, and exchanged their beuver for 
Engzlich eloth ang India calicoe. Thus did France, by 
the abuſe of an inſtitution which ſhe was by no means 
obliged to maintain loſe the double advantage of furniſni- 
ing materials to ſome of her own manufactures, and of 


"ſecuring a market for the produee of ſome others: She 
Vas equally ignorant with regard to the facility of efta- 


| "Vliſhing a whale fiſhery in Canada „ % 
aan chief ſoufces of this fiſhery are Davis's Streights 


and Greenland. Fifty ſhips come every year into the 


former of theſe latitudes, and a hundred and fifty into 
the latter. The Dutch are concerned for more than 
"three fourths of them. The reſt are fitted out from Bre- 
men, Hambourgh and England. It is computed that the 


whole expence of fitting out 200 ſhips, of 350 tons bür- 


den upon an average, muſt amount to 10, 000, O00 H- 
vres. (j) The ufual produce of each is rated at 80,000 
MRvres, (t) and conſequently” the Whole amount of the 
"fiſhery cannot be leſs than 2,200,000 livres (u) If we 
deduct from this the profits of the ſeamen” who devote 
themſelves to this hard and dangerous voyage, very” little 
remains for the merchants concerned in this trade. 
Tuis is what has gradually diſguſted the Biſcayans, 
| who were the firſt adventurers in the undertaking. They 
| "have not been ſucceeded by other Frenchmen, inſomuch 
that the whole fiſhery has been totally thrown up by that 
nation, which of all others made the greateſt conſump- 
tion of blubber, whalebone and Spermaceti. Many 
propoſals have been made for reſuming it in Canada. 
' (1) õE., (0) 3, 8%%%½4] () 140,000% 
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eee Jeſper of a-plentiful fiſhery.inthe BO. OE 
riveriSt. Lawrence, attended with leſs danger and leſs er- — 


pence than at Davis's Streights or Greenland. It has ever 
been the fate of this colony, that the beſt ſchemes rela- 


tive to it have not been brought to bear; and this in par- 


ticular, of a w ale fiſhery, which would have fingularly 


rtrouzed the activity of the coloniſts, and would have 
proved an excellent nurſery for ſeamen, has. never met 
with the countenance of the government. " 
Tux ſame remiſſneſs has baffled ee "Y + 
| 'planneg,' and two or three times attempted,” of fiſhing  _ 
for cod 6n both ſides of the river St. Lawrence. Very 
| poſſibly the ſurceſs would not have fully anſwered their 
erpectation, becauſe the fiſh" ig but indifferent, and pro- 


per deaches are wanting to dry it. But the gulph would 


have made ample amends. It abounds with cod,” which © © 
«might; have been carried to Newfoundland or Louiſbourg, 


and aduantageouſſy bartered for the productions of the 


Catibbee iſlands and European commodities. Every 
thing conſpited to promote the proſperity of the ſettle- 


ments in Canada, if they) had been ſeconded by the men 
ho ſeemed to be the moſt intereſted in them. But 
\whence-could proceed that inconceiveable inaction, which 


ſuffered. them to eure in the ſame low e 


were in at firſt? W 1 0 7 hg 


id 


Ir mit de confeſſed ſome obſtacles aroſe? frows the 
: very natüre of the climate. The river St. Lawrence is 

frozen up for ſiæ months in the year. At other times it 
is not navigable by night, on account of the thick fogs, 


rapid currents, ſand-banks, and concealed rocks, which 


, make it even dangerous by day-light, Theſe difficulties 
| inereaſe from Quebec to Montreal to ſuch a degree. 
that failing is quite impracticable, and rowing ſo difficult, 
dat from the Trois Rivieres, where the tide ends, the 

. | | 3 FA 
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—— reſiſt the violence of the current, without 
"—__ the fiftance'of a very fair, wind, and then only in the 


ſpace of à month or ſix weeks. From Montreal to the 
Lake Ontario, travellers meet with nd lefs than fix wa- 
ter- falls, which oblige them to unload their canoes, and 


OSS ei Gary iy 


. es 
"Fax from — Oe to get abe r 
ture, a miſinformed government planned none but ruin- 
dus ſchemes. To gain the advantage over the Engliſh in 


the fur trade, they erected three and thirty -forts, at a 


great diſtance from each other. The boilding and 


8 viQualling of them diverted the Canadians from the only 
Aluabours that ought to have engrofſed their attention. 
This W "engaged SUPP and perilous 
EI track. | Tos (Et eds . st bo weed 
e eee en 


| aw the beginnings of theſe ſettlements, which might 


endanger their liberty. Their ſuſpicions induced them 


8 to take up arms, ſo that the colony was ſeldom. free from 


wur. | Neceffity made all the Canadians foldiers. Their 


manly and military education made them hardy, and 

fearleſs of danger. Juſt emerging from childhood, they 
would traverſe a vaſt continent in the ſummer time in 
| canoes, and in winter on foot, through ice and ſnow. 
As they had nothing but their gun to procure ſubſiſtence 
with, they were in continual danger of ſtarving; but 
they were under no apprehenſions of fear, not even of 
falling into the hands of the ſavages, who had exerted 


all the efforts of their imagination in inventing tortures 


for their enemies, far worſe than death. 


222 acts-of /phdce; znd the Ready rlabounn of | 


agriculture, had no attraction for men accuſtomed to an 
active but wandering life. The court, which forms no 


, . 
F ? idea. 
N . £ 
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the averſion. which the Canadians had conceived for 
it, by beſtowing all their favours and -honours upon 
military actions alone. The diſtinction that was — — 4a 
laviſhed was that of nobility, Which was attended with 
the moſt; fatal conſequences... it not only plunged the 
Canadians in idleneſs, but alſo inſpired them with an un- 


ſurmountable turn for every thing that was ſplendid. 


Profits which ought to have been kept ſacred for the im- 


proveinent of the lands, were laid out in ornament, and | 


a real property was concealed under the en, of de: 
ſtructive luxury. s 


9. $5.4.45 


Sven was the ſtate of the 1 in lars 8 148 of 
Galiſſoniere was appointed governor. He was an able, between 


reſolute and active man; a man of great teadineGs, bes n 


cauſe he acted upon ſound principles. The Engliſh French i 


wanted to extend the limits of Nova Scotia, or Acadia, Cd 


25;far as the ſouth ſide of the river St. Lawrence. He 


| thought this an unjuſt-claim, and was determined to con- 
fine them within the peninſula, which he apprehended to 
be the limits ſettled by treaty. Their ambition of in- 
eroaching on the inland parts, particularly towards the 
Ohio, or Fair river, he; likewiſe. thought unreaſonable. 
He was of opinion that the Apalachian mountains ought 


to be the boundary of their poſſeſſions, and was fully de- 


_ termined. they - ſhould; not paſs them. His ſucceſſor, 
who was appointed whilſt he was collecting the means of 


accompliſhing this vaſt deſign, entered into his views | 


with all the warmth they deſerved, Numbers of forts 


were immediately erected on all fides, to ſupport the 
ſyſtem which the court had adopted, perhaps, without 


4220 or, r 8 8 ae aan fp to 


Ar 


οοn Arithis period began thoſe: hoſtilities vent Eng- 

8 be — liſh. and the French in North America, which were ra- 
ther countenanced than openly avowed by the reſpective 
mother countries. This clandeſtine mode of carrying qn 
the war was perfectly agreeable to the miniſtry at Ver- 
ſailles, as it afforded an opportunity of fecovering by 
degrees, and e poſing their weakneſs, what they 
had loſt. by treaties, at altime when the enemy had im- 
poſed their own terms. T heſe repeated checks at laſt 
opened the eyes of Great Britain, and diſcloſed the poli- 
' tical ſyſtem of her rival. George II. thought an equi- 


vocal ſituation was inconſiſtent with the ſuperiority" of 


bis maritime forces. His flag was ordered to inſult the 
 Frepchdag an eyery ſea. The Engliſh accordingly took 
or diſperſed all che French ſhips they Ae e in 
1788, meered towards Cape Breton. 


Ne 


Conqueſt Tus iſland, the key of Canada, e ec dias 


C 
| Breton by tacked-in. 1745, and the event is of ſo ſingular a nature, 


3 that it deſerves a particular detail. The plan of this firſt 
inyaſion was laid at Boſton, and New England bore the 
expence of it. A merchant, named Pepperel, who! had 

ſtirred up, encouraged: and directed the enthuſiaſm of the 


the colony, was intruſted with the command of an army 


of 6000 men, which had been levied for this expedition. 
Tunovon theſe forces, convoyed by a ſquadron from 

Sd brought the firſt news to Cape Breton of the 

danger that threatened them; though the advantage of a 

| ſurprize would have ſecured:their landing without oppoſi- 
N tion; though they bad but 600 regular troops to encoun- 
ter, and $00 inhabitants haſtily armed, the ſueceſs of the 
undertaking was {til precatious. What great exploits, 

indeed could be expected from a raw militia, haſtily aſ- 

6 ſembled, who had never ſeen a ſiege or faced an enemy, 

"9 vers to act under the guidance of ſea-officers only. 


pF 1 Theſe 
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Theſe inexperienced: troops ſtood in need of the affiſtarice B 00K 1 
of ſome fortunate incident Wee they were TEE favour- 139. 4 
ed with in a ſingular manner. : Senne = 


Tas conftruftion and repairs of the fortifications bad 


at all times been left to the management of the Seon 
ol Louiſbourg. The ſoldiers were eager of being em- 


ployed in theſe works, which they conſidered” as condu- 


cive to their ſafety, and as a means of procuring a comfor- 


table ſubſiſtence. When they found that thoſe 'who were 


to have paid them, appropriated the fruit of their labours 
to their on uſe they demanded juſtice, It was denied 
them, and they determined to maintain their ficht. As | 


theſe depredations had been ſhared between the chief per- 
ſons of the colony and the ſubaltern officers, the ſoldiers 


could obtain no redreſs. Their indgnation againſt /theſe 
rapacious extortioners roſe to ſuch a height that they de- 
ſpiſed all authority. They had lived in open rebellion for ſix 


e paſt when the Engliſh appeared before the place. 
Tunis was the time to conciliate the minds of both 


parties, and to unite in the common cauſe. The ſoldiers 


made the firſt advances; but their commanders miſtruſted 
a generoſity of which they themſelves were incapable. If 


_ theſe mean oppreſſors could have conceived it poſſible 


that the ſoldiery could have entertained ſuch elevated no- 


tions as to ſacrifice their own reſentment to the good of 
their country, they would have taken advantage of this 
diſpoſition, and have fallen upon the enemy whilſt they 


were forming their camp and beginning to open their 
trenches. Beſiegers, unacquainted with any military 


principle, would have been diſconcerted by regular and 


vigorous attacks, The firſt checks might have been ſuf- 


ficient to diſcourage them, and to make them relinquiſh 
the undertaking. : But it was fitmly believed that the 
ſoldiers were deſirous of ſallying out, only that they 


CES | | might 
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ſo ill-nianaged had reduced them. to the neceffity of ca- 
pitulating. The whole iſland ſhared the fate of. Louif- 
dourg, its only bulwark. 
= Tui valuable poſſeſſion, ples: to France by the 
5 |» treaty of Aix la Chapelle, was again attacked by the 
\, .. __Englihin 1758. On the ad of June, a fleet of twenty- 
three ſhips of the line and eighteen frigates, carrying 
16, 000 veterans, anchored in Gabarus bay, within half 
u league of Louiſbourg. | As it was evident that it would 


would be impoffible to bring vp the artillery and other 
neceſſaries for a ſiege, they had bent their whole atten- 
tion to make the landing impraQticable near the town. 

In the wiſe precautions that had been taken, the beſiegers 
ſaw the dangers and difficulties they had to expect, and 


gem, and while by extending their line they threatened 

and covered the-whole coaſt, they landed by force of a arms 
at the creek of Cormoran. 

Tuis place was weak by nature. The French bad 


Behind this rampart they had poſted 2000 excellent ſol- 
diers and ſome Indians. In front they had made ſuch a 


cloſe hedge with branches of trees, that would have been 

very difficult to penetrate, even if it had not been de- 

fended. This kind of palliſade, which concealed all the 

Preparations for defence, appeared at a diſtance to be 
nothing more than a verdant plain. 

THis would have preſerved the colony, had the aſſail- 

- ants been. ſuffered to complete their landing, and to ad- 

vance with confidence, as having but few obſtacles to 

: ſurmount. VOY ne: at once by the fire of 

. the 


1 


BOOK might have an opportunity of deſerting ; and their own | 
ee. kept them in a manner priſoners, till a defence | 


be to no purpoſe to land at à greater diſtance, becauſe it 


were not deterred by them; but had recourſe to ſtrata- 


fortified it with a good parapet planted with cannon. 
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| te nl fl ns, hey wlll hoe BOO —— 
periſhed on the ſhore; or in the hurry of embarking; e 563 


more as the ſea was juſt then very rough. 1 
ed loſs might have interrupted the whole project. 


Bor all che precautions of prudence were 3 
abortive by the impetuoſity of the French. The Engliſh 
had ſcarce begun to move towards the ſhore, when their 


enemies haſtened to diſcover the ſnare that was laid for 


chem. By the briſk and baſty fire that was aimed-at their 
boats, and till mor: by the premature removal of the 


boughs that maſked the forces, which it was ſo much the 


intereſt of the French to conceal, they gueſſed at the 
danger they were going to ruſh into. They immediately. 
turned back, and ſaw no other place to effect their land- 
ing but a rock, which had been always deemed inacceſſible. 


General Wolf, though much taken up in reimbarking his 


troops, and ſending off the boats, nme. 


Scot to repair thither. 


Tunis officer immediately eee eee ee | 


men. His own boat coming up firſt, and having ſunk at 


the very inſtant he was ſtepping out, he climbed up the 
rock alone. He was in hopes of meeting with a hundred 


of his men who had been ſent thither ſome hours before, 


He found only ten. With theſe few, however, he gained 
he fone of the rock. Ten Indians and ſixty French» 


men killed two of his men, and mortally wounded three. 
In ſpite of his weakneſs, he ſtood his ground under cover 


of a thicket, till his brave countrymen, regardleſs of the | 
boiſtrous waves and the fire of the cannon, came up to 
bim, and put him in full poſſeſſion of that important poſt, 


the only one that could fecure their landing. 


. 


Tux French, as ſoon as they ſaw that the enemy had 


got a firm footing on land, betook themſelves to the only 


- remaining refuge, and ſhut themſelves up in Louiſbourg. 


The 


. e- Te ki inal, nee 
1 ſea ſand, which they had been obliged to uſe, ia by no 

means fit ſor works of maſonty e The gevetements ol the 

| ſeveral curtaing were entirely erumbled away. There was 

only one caſemate and a ſmall magazine that were bomb 

proof. The garriſon which as to, defend the place oon. 

ſiſted only of 2, 9oc men?n‚n SH gu tHe) 
Norwirnsraunix All theſe: diſadvantages, the be- 

ſieged were determined to make an jobſtinate,eſiftance. 

While they. were employed in defending themſelyes,with 

ſo much- firmneſs, the ſuecours they expected from Canada 

might poſſibly, arrive. At all events this was @ means of 

Bot: preſerving: that great colony, from all further invaſion for 
te remainder of the campaign. It; is ſcarce credible that 
this degree of reſolution was ſupparted hy the courage; of 

1 a2 Woman. Madame de Drucourt was continually upon 
FP : the ramparts, with her purſe in her hand 3 and firing her - 
ſelf three guns every day, ſeemed to. diſpute withethe gor 


vernor her huſband the glory of his office, The be- 


ſieged were not diſmayed at the ill ſucceſs,of their. ſeveral 
ſillies, or the maſterly operations concerted by Admiral 


Boſeawen and Gene ral Amherſt. It Was but, at the; eve 
- of an aſſault, which it was impoſlible to ſuſtain, that 
they talked of- ſuxrendering. They made an honorable | 


capitulation, and the conqueror ſhewed more reſpect for 

his enemy and for himſelf, a eee his glory by any 

act of barbarity or avarice. ea. 

. Ids I — og Tux conqueſt of Cape Breton opened the way. into 
Canada. Canada. The very next year the ſeat of war was res 
moved thither, or rather the ſcenes. of bloodſhed N 

had long been ated over that immenſe country we! 

tiplied. IT be cauſe of theſe proceedings was this. 5 

„Don F reacts: ſettled in thoſe: parts, had carried their! 
anbiious views a he north where the fineſt furs: 

K were 
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vein of wealth was exhauſted, or T wn 


t firſt, their trade turned ſouthward, where they diſ- 
covered the Ohio, to which they gave the name of the 
Fair river. It laid open the natural communication be- 
deen Canada and Louiſiana. For though the ſhips that 
fail up the river St. Lawrence go no further than Quebec, 
the navigation is carried on in barges up to lake Ontario, 
which is only parted from lake Erie by a neck of land, 
where the French, very early built Fort Niagara. It is on 
chis ſpot, in the neighbourhood of lake Erie, that the 
ſource of che river Ohio is found, which waters the fineſt 
country in the world, and increaſing by the many rivers 
that fall into it, conveys its waters into the. Miſbſippi, . - 
Vu r the French made no uſe of this magnificent canal. 
The trifling, intercourſe that ſubſiſted between the two 
colonies was always carried on by the northern regions. 
The new way, which was much ſhorter and eaſier than 
the old, firſt began to be frequented by a body of troops 
chat were ſent over to Canada in 1739, to aſſiſt the co- 
Jony of Louiſiana, which was in open war with the In- 
dians. Aſter this expedition, the ſouthern road was again 
| forgotten, and was never thought of till the year 1753. 


At that period, ſeveral ſmall forts. were erected along the 


Ohio, the courſe of which had been traced for four years 
paſt. The moſt conſiderable of theſe forts took ĩts name 
from governor Duqueſne who had built i „ | 


Tun Engliſh colonies could not ſee without concern 
French ſettlements raiſed behind them, which joined with 
the old ones, and ſeemed to ſurraund them. They were 
apprehenſive leſt the Apalachian mountains, which were 
to'form the , natural boundaries between both nations, 
ſhould not prove a ſufſicient barrier againſt the attempts 
of. a_reſtle(s and warlike * Frompted by this 

Vox. IV. ; $7 ; miſtruſt, 


x6 


* 


- 


n 


miſtruſt, they - thiriſelves paſſed cheſs kamdus mountains, | 


epos the ——— of the Ohio withthe rival nation. 


* firſt ſtep proyed unſueceſsful. The feveral parties 


that were ſucceſſively ſent out, were routed ; and ue 


| were pulled down as faſt as they built them. 


To put an end tõ theſe national affronts, and a ; 


| the diſgrace they refleQed'an the mother country, a large 


body of troops was ſent” over, under the command of 


Seneral Braddock. In the ſummer of 1755 as this ge- 


neral was proceeding vo attick fort Duqueſne with 36 
pieces of cannon and 600 men, he was furprized, wich- 
in four leagues of the place; by 250 Frenchmen and 655 
Indians, and all his army was cut to pieces This un- 


accountable miſchante put a ſtop to the march of three 


numerous bodies that were advancing: to fall upon Cana- 
da. The terror occaſioned by this accident, made them 
. haſten back to their quarters, and in the next campaign, 
All their motions eee e ene b eee aa 


tion. asses d- pier irg 
Tur French were dualen by this prrplexity, and 


though very much inferior to them, vemtured to appear 


before Oſwego in Auguſt 1756. It was originally a for- 


tified magazine at the mouth of the river Onondaga” on 


tte like Ontario. It ſtobd nearly in the -center of Ca- 


nada, in ſo” advantageous a ſituation, that many works 


had from time to time been erected there, which had ven- 


dered it one of the capital poſts in thoſe parts. It Was 


guarded by 1800 men, witk 121 pieces of cannon, and 


great plenty of ſtores of all kiuds. Though ſo wall ſup- 


ported it ſurrendered in a ſew days, to the: brifk and bold 


attacks of 3000-men who were lay ing ſiege to iti 


I Aaguſt 1757, $500 French and 1800 Indiabs 


1 marehed up to Fort George, ſituated on lake  Sacra- 
"_ ei er Ann as the bulwark of the 
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deflined againſt Cangda: Nature and art had conſpired to 


block up the roads leading to that place, and to make * 


all acceſs im practicable. Theſe advantages were further 


ſupported by ſeveral bodies of troops, placed at proper 


diſtances in the beſt poſitions, Vet theſe obſtacles were 
farmounted with ſuch prudence and intrepidity, as would 


have been memorable in hiſtory, had the ſcene of | action 
lain in a more known ſpot. The French, aſter killing 


or diſperſing all the ſmall parties they met with, arrived 


6 before the place, and forced the garriſon, conkifiing.of 
7 2264 men, to capitulate. 


Tris freſh diſaſter roused the Engliſh. Their 3 


Wen themſelves during the winter ſeaſon to the training 


up of their men, and bringing the ſeveral troops under a 


proper diſciphine. They made them exerciſe in the 


woods; in fighting after the Indian manner. In the 
ſpring,” the anny, conſiſting of 6300 regulars and 13000 


miilitia belonging to the colonies, aſſembled on the ruins 
of Fort George. They embarked on lake Sacrament, - 
Which parted the colonies of both nations, and marched Y 


up/to Carillon; diſtant but four leagues. 


Far fort," which had been but lately erected on the 
breaking-out of the war, was extenſive enough to with- 


Hand the ſorces that were marching againſt it. They, 

therefore, quickly formed intrenchments under the can- 
non of the fort; with ſtems of trees, heaped up one upon 
another, and in front they laid large trees and tbe bran- 
ubes being cut and ſharpened, anſwered the purpoſe of 


| chevaur de friſe. The colours were planted. on che top. | 
| of ramparts, behind which lay 3500 men. 


„ Wake, Engliſh were not diſmayed. at W arwidable 


"appearances, . being fully mined to remove the diſ- 


"race of their former mi Tiages in a country where the 
isn L * proſperity 


x proſperity of their:trado depended. on the 4 856 of their 
urms On the 8th of July 1758, they ruſhed upon 
theſe palliſades with the wildeſt. fury. In vain did the 
French fire upon them from the top of the parapet, 
whilſt they were: unable to defend themſelves. They 
fell upon the ſharp ſpikes, and were entangled among 
the ſtumps and boughs through which their eagerneſs had 
made them ruſh. All theſe loſſes ſeryed but to increaſe 
their furious violence.” It continued for upwards of four 
"Hours, and coft them above 4000 of their brave men be- 
fore they would give up ny raſh: and 1227 ander- 
5 | king. 3 LT yy 
: Tur were equally det" in beter n 
Thyey did not inſult one poſt without meeting with à re- 
- pulſe.” Every party they ſent out was beaten, and every 
| convoy intercepted. The depth of winter, which ought 
to have been their protection, was the very ſeaſon in 
which the Indians and Canadians carried fire and fword 
e frontiers and into e heart of the — 12 | 


Al theſe diſaſters were owing to a ale principls F 4 
government. The Engliſh miniſter had "always enter- : 


tained 3 notion that the ſuperiority of their navy was 
alone ſufficient to aſſert their dominion in America, as it 
«afforded a ready conveyance for fuccours, ve could 
eaſily intercept the enemy's forces. Ae 


Tnouon experience had ſhewn the fallacy of ies 
INES the miniſtry did not even endeavour to - 
miniſh the ill effects of them, by che choice of their ge- 
nerals. Almoſt all thoſe who were employed in |this 

7 Jexvies were deficient in point of abilities and activity. 
Tu armies were not ſuch as would make amends for 
hs defects of their commanders, The troops indeed were 
IE in TTY ſpirit and FTE" courage, 
NYT which 
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| Pr the charactetiſtie of che Evgliſh ſoldiers, FAME a 


from. the climate, and ſtill more. fiom the nature of their 


government z but theſe national .qualities/ere counter - 
balanced or extinguiſhed by the hardſhips they under went, 


in a country deſtitute. of all the conveniences that Europe. 
affords... As to the militia of the colonies, | it was made 


up of peaceable, huſbandmen, bo were not inured to 


daughter, like moſt of the French coloniſts, by a habit 


ol hunting, and by military anlegt“ i 249 ei an 


To: theſe. diſadvantages, ariſing, from the nature of 


things, were added others altogether owing to miſcon- 
| dust. The poſts erected for the ſafety of the ſeveral Eng- 


lid ſettlements, Were not ſo contrived as to ſupport and 
aſſiſt each other. I he provinces having all ſeparate in- 


xerefts, and not being united under the authority of one 
| . id Bak concur i in thoſe j joint efforts, for the good 


Nn 


he whole, and that unanimity of ſentiments, which 


: alone c: can AE the ſucceſs. of their meaſures, The: ſeaſon 
= action 1 Was waſted 4 in vain altercations between the 


vernors 505 the coloniſts. Every plan of operation bat 


F* us 


KY xt 


1 1 5 iy. "AP ly, they were in irceconcleabl ei 
; ith the ndias.- | . . 
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* Ante nations bad always eren 2 viſble r 


e French, in return for the kindneſs they had ſhewn 
them i in ſending them miſſionaries, whom they confidered- 


der a as ambaſſadors from the prince, than as ſent from 


Gol. "Theſe miſſionaries, by ſtudying the language of - 


che ſavages, conforming to their temper and inclinations, 
dd putting in practice every attention to gain their con- 
dene, had acquired an abſolute dominion over their 
e 5 T he French de e She from eee 
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0 0 Ke Europe manners, had adopted thoſe of the country 
—_— lived in: their indolence in time of peace, their acti- 


Aj\ 


ſ 


vity im War, and their conſtunt fondneſs für a wandering 
Mfe. Several officers of diſtinction had got themſelves 
incorporated with them. The hatred and jealouſy of the 

Engliſh has vilifyed them on this aceount, and they have 


5 not ſerupled to affert that theſe generous' men had given 


money for the ſkulls of their enemies, that they joined in 
the horrid dances that atcompany' the execution of their 

priſoners,” imitated their cruelties, and partook of their 
bardarous feſtivals' But theſe horrid eneceſſes would"be 
better adapted to people who have ſubſtituted national to 
religious fanaticiſm, and are more inclined en hte Siber | 
nations than to love theif own government. Pale 


Tem ftrong attachment to the French w is produit ve 
of the moſt inveterate hatred againſt che ec. Tn 
their opinion of all the European ſavages, theſe were the 
Rardeſt to tame. Their averſion ' ſoon roſe" to 'magnefs 3 
and to a thirſt for Engliſh blood,” when they found that a 
reward was offered for their degrucfton, and that they 
were to be turned out of their native land by foreign a 
faffins. - The ſame hands which had enriched” the En tin 
colony with their furs, now took up the datehet to de- 
Rroy it. The Indians purſued the Egli with as muc uch | 
eagerneſs as they did the wild beaſts. Glory was no long- 
er their aim in battle, their only object was flaughter. 
They deſtroyed armies which the French Wiſhed only'to 
fubdue. Their fury roſe to ſuch a height, that an Eng- 
in priſoner having been conducted into a lonely habj- 
tation, the woman immediately cut off „is arm, aind 
made her family drink the blood that ran from it. K 
| miſſionary Jefuitreproaching her with the atrociquſneſs 
of the uy eee knob 111 Nele muft be 


ann | | warrirs, 
| — 
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Socn was the ſtate of things, ben an Eagüh Best g of 
entered the river St. Lawrence in June 1759. No ſooner d 
vas it anchored at the iſle of Orleans, than eight A- liſh. 


hips were ſent off to conſume it. Had they exccuted 


their orders, not a ſnip or a man would have eſcapeds 


but the captains who conducted the aperation were ſeized 


wich u panic. They ſet fire to their veſſels too ſoon, and 
| hurried back ie land in their bat. The aflalaues had 


ſeen their danger at a diſtance, but were delivered from it 


by this accident, and from that moment e 


Canada was almoſt certain. 


Tus Brizith deuchen appenes- n The 


' buſineſs was to land thete, and 10 get a firm footing in 


it. But they found; the banks of the river, ſo well in- 


trenched, and ſo well defended by troops and rodeubts, 


dat their feſt attempts were fruitles, Every landing 
coſt them torrents af blood, withqut gaining any ground. 
© +Tbey had perſiſted for ſu weeks in theſe unſucceſsful en- 


deavours, when at laſt they had the ſingular good fortune 


to land unperceived. It was on the fath of September, 

an hour before break of day, three miles above che toun. 
Thal army, conſiſting of 6000 men, was already drawn 
| up in order of battle, when it was attacked the next day 
by a corps that was weaker by one third. For ſome dime 


ardqur ſupplied the want of numbers. At laſt, French 


Vivacity gave up the victory to the enemy, who had loſt 
the intrepid Wolf their general, a mene 
dence and reſolutio Nin 


+. Tris was gaining 2. ia "ot Ave 


9 5 in 


the neighbourhqod of the town, in order ta lay fiege to 


might not have been deciſive. Twelve hours would have 


153 ; 


4 4 


gag, . eb he ell of batele, to join the van- 


* 


mgm Wihed army, and march up to the conqueror, with 2 
warn. ſuperior tothe former. This was the opinion of the 
„ end Montcalm, who being mortally wounded 
in the retreat, had time enough beſore be expired, to 
think of the ſafety. of his men, and to encourage them to 
Korres diſaſters. This generous; motion Was over- 
ruled by the council of wur. They removed ten leagues 
wy The Chevalier de Levy, whorhad' haſtened from his 
poſt to replace Montcalm, blamed this inſtance of com- 
ardice: They were aſhamed of it, and wanted to recall 
ni, and make another attempt ſor victory, but it was too 


late. Quebec, three parts deſtroyed by the firing rom 
tde ſhips; had capitulated on the 27tb ... 


At Europe thought the taking of this plate had put | 


an end to the great conteſt of North America They 
never imagined that a handful of Frenebmen, in want of 
every thing, who ſeemed to be in a deſperate condition, 
would dare to think of protracting their inevitable fat. 

They did not know what theſe people were capable of | 
doing. They haſtily completed ſome intrenchments that 
had been begun ten leagues above Quebec. There they 
-left troops ſufficient” to ſtop the progteſs of the enemy 
and proceeded to ner are e e 
cel their diſgrace. 280 + Gch 


I was there en a. in 1 vic hs ſhould 


march out with an armed force againſt Quebec; to retake 
it by ſurpriſe, or if that ſhould fail, to beſiege it in form. 
They had nothing in readineſs for that purpoſe; but the 
plan was ſo concerted, that they ſhould enter upon: the 
undertaking juſt at the inſtant when the ſuccours they 


_ «expeQed from France could not ſaiſ of coming 1113) 4+ 


Ton the colony had long been in dreadful want of 


every thing, the preparatives were already made, when 
4 | Lay & 415 the 


ihne ice, which soyered the whole river, began to give B 


way towards the middle, and vpened à ſmall canal. They 
dragged ſome boats over the ice, and ſlipped them into 
the water. The army, conſiſting of citizens and, ſoldiers, 
who made but ene body, and were animated with one 


ſoulʒ ſell dom this ſtream, with inconceiveable ardor; on 


the tath Of April 1760: The Engliſh thought they Rill 
lay quiet in their winter quarters. The atmy, already 
landed, was juſt come up with an advanced guard of 
1800 men, poſted three leagues flom Quebec. This 


party, vis juſt upon the point of being cut to pieces, had 


it nat been ſur one of thoſe unaccountable incidents, which 
na human prudence can foreſee. 


ignorant” 71105 


A gunner, attempting to ſtep 0 boat, had fallen : 


into the water. He caught hold of a flake of ice, climb- 
ed up upon it. and ſwam, « down the ſtream. A. he paſſed 
by Quebec, cloſe 10 the ſhore, + he was ſeen; by a a 
ba obſerving a man in diſtreſs, called out for help 
They ſley / to his aſſiſtance, and found him motionleſs. 
They knew bim by his, uniform to be a F rench ſaldier, 
and carried him to the ,governgr's houſe, Where by the 
help of ſpirituous liquors, they recalled, him to life for a 
moment e juſt, recovered, his ſpeech, enough, to tell 

them that an army of .10,000-, French was at the gates, 
and expired. I he governor immediately diſpatched or- 


Jaw the advanced guard to come within the, walls with n 
all expedition. Notwithſtanding their precipitate rettet, 
the French had time to attack their rear. A feu, moments ale 
n Aj have been defeated, and * ay * _ 


bene. 
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i which ſeemed as if they expected every, thing from their 


valour, and thought no more of a-ſurprize, They were 


in ee of the town, . N 
91 | body 
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nim were driven back within their walls; leaving 1800 of 
their braveſt men _ the ſpot, anditheiy'artilleryiin the 

| enemy's Hands. We COWS 184 Met f 91 ay! $27 
Pu trenches dg erat before Quebec ;. 

| but 'as they had none but field-pieees, as no ſuccours 
came from France, and ab a ſtrong Englifh ſquadron was 
coming up the river, they were obliged to raiſe” the'fiege 

on the 16th of May, and) to retreat from poſt to poſt, 

3 far as Montreal. Three formidable armies; one of 
Vvnich vas come down, and another up the river; and a 
third -proceeded over the lake Champlain, ſurrounded 
theſe troops, "which' were not very numerous at firſt; and 
being not (exceedingly reduced” by frequent” ſkirmiſhes 
Aud contihual farigues, were in want both of proviſions. 


and warlike ſtores, and found themſelves ſurrounded and | 
incloſed in an open place. Theſe miſerable remains of a 
body of jo men; who bad never been reeruited, and 


bad fo much ſignalized themſelves, with the elp. of a 
few milltia and a few Indians, were at laſt forced to ca- 
Pitulate, and for the whole” colony. The conqueſt was 


confirmed by the treaty of peace, and this cohntry in- 


created the poſſeſſions of the Engliſn in eee ee 


Canada is Tun acquiſition of an immenſe territory is not, "ho 
the Tag- ever, che only advantage that Great Britain could dete 
lih. What from the ſucceſs of her rms. The conſiderable populi- 
advantages tion the has found there is "of ſtill greater Ia. 
4 Some of theſe numerous inbabitants, it is true, have fled 
2 5 from a new dominion, which admitted no other differente 
; among men but fuch” as arofe from perſonal qualities, 
Shicattdh, fortune,” or the property of being uſefür to 
ſociety. But the emigration of thefe' contemptible” per- 
Fg whoſe i arcs was founded on nothing but bar- 
barous 
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Mina . out to ſtop them. WER | 
nn was ſharp,” and the reſiſtanee obſtinate. The 'Eng- | 
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nefited by getting rid of that indolent nobility that had 


incumbered is ſo long, of chat proud nobility/ that kepe 


op the contempt for all kinds of labour ꝰ he only 


lands ſhould be eleared, its foreſts cut down ig ton 
exportations improved. Kronen 


"para: l . 360 


| — of Cansda has been eonvlated of this 


And, indeed. notwithſtanding the tips" of bod, 
aw -religion and government which ure uſually" fo 
ſtrong z notwithſtanding that variety of connections and 


_ prejudices which aſſume fo powerful an uſdendant over | 


the minds of men; the Canadians have not ſhown mbch 


Fe. 4 


| detached From their ancient country; : — 
concurred, in the means employed by the Engliſh miniſtry 


mme 
dation. Nee oy PF. etingy eee ory. 56 


Tur laws of the 6 


them. But this innovation! was ſcarcely perceived by 


them; becauſe it ſcarce, concerned any except the con- 
querors, who were nnn of all che maritime trade 


of the golony. vat fare 


Tux have paid 5 more attention to the NE” 
of the criminal laws of England, which was one of the 
moſt happy. circumſtances Canada could Experience, To 


* 


Yi 


* 


the . impenetrable myſterious tranſactions af a eruel in- = 5 


quiſition, ſucceeded a cool, rational and public: trial; a 


tribunal dreadful and accuſtomed 10 ſhed blood ws te. 


placed by humane judges, more 2 10 eee, 


eee . 
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barous cuſtum, cannos ſurety have been-confidered, od NN 
| misfartune- Would not the colony! have bees merh be ee 
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Book  T1p-conquered pebple have been ſtill more delighted | 
——  — — — of their perſons ſecured ſor ever 


by: the famous law of Habeas Corpus. As they had 00 
long been victims of the arbitrary wills of thoſe WhO go- 
verned them, they have bleſſed the beneficent hand that 
drew them from a ſtate of ſlavery, to put them under the 
protection of the laws. mot i br n 56 nd zb, 
Tus attention of aheaDeitiſhis aniiiſiey was- afterwards 
taken up in ſupplying Canada with a code of civil; Jaws, 
This important work; though intruſted to able, induſtri- 
ous and uptight lawyers, hath not yet obtained the ſanc- 
tion of government. Ifo be ſucceſs anſwers. the gRk - 
pectations a colony will at laſt be ſound which will haue 
alegiſlativeFſtem #1 its climate, its population, 
_ and.its-Jabolrs..} + angled $3 nam bai: 
Ivokrupswr of nag pirbeatviews,>Grvke Britain 
has thought it het politicab intereſt to introduce, by ſe- 
cret ſprings, among her new ſubjects, an inclination for 
the cuſtoms, the language, the worſhip and th& opinions | 
of the mother country. This kind of analogy is, in 
fact, generally ſpeakfng, one of the ſirongeſt bands that 
can attach the \volonies tothe mother country. But we 
imagine that the preſent ſituation of things ought to have 
occaſioned a preferenee to another ſyſtem. England has at 
tis time ſo much reaſon to be apprehenſive of the ſpirit of 
independence, Which prevails - in North-America, that, 
perhaps, it would have been more to her advantage to 
maintain Canada in a kind of diſtinct ſtate from the other 
provinces, rather than bring” them nearer to each other 
by affinities hien may one day unite them too cloſely. 
However this may be; the Britiſn miniſtry have 
siven the Engliſh: government to Canada, ſo far as 
it was conſiſtent with an authority entirely regal, and 
without any würtun of a popular adminiſtration. Their 
6 new 
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new ſubjects, ſecute from the fear of future wars; eaſed B R. 
of the burthen' of defending diſtant poſts," which removed 
them far from their habitations, and deprived of the fur . 
trade Which has returned into its natural channel, have 
only to attend to their cultures. As theſe advance, their 
intercourſe” with Eufope and with the Caribbee iſlands 
will increaſe, and ſoon become very conſiderable. It 
will for the future be the only reſource of a vaſt country, 
into which France formerly poured immenſe ſums, con- ; 
' fidering it as the chief bulwark of her ſouthern iſlands. 

The truth of this political combination, which has been 4 
overlooked by ſo many negotiators, will appear evident, | 

as we proceed to explain the advantages of the Engliſh 

ſettlements on the continent of North-America. ö 
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" the Eng- Piracies,- <which were often ſucceſsful and 1 brilliant, 

oy * when Sir Walter Ralegh conceived a project to make 

America, his nation partake of the prodigious riches which, for 

5 10 à century paſt, flowed from that hemiſphere into 

That great man, who was born for bold under- 

| ane, caſt his eye on the enſtern coaſt of North- 
America. The talent he had of ſubduing the mind 

repreſenting all his propoſals in a ſtriking light, ſoon | pro- 

cured him aſſociates, both at court and amongſt t the mer- 

+ - chants. The company that was formed upon the allure- 

ments of his magnificent promiſes, obtained of govern- 

ment in 1584 the abſolute diſpoſal of all the diſcover es 

0 ſhould be made; and without any further” encou- 

'ragement, they fitted out two ſhips in April following, 

that anchored in Roanoak bay, which now makes a part 

of Carolina, Their e worthy of the truſt 
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| repbſed in them; bedaved with cervarkabls viſibility ka TOOV 
country | where they wanted to ſettle their nation, and. . — 4 


left the ſavages to make their own terms in the . 
they propofed to open with them. An 

Every thing that theſe ſucceſsful e ee 
on their return to Europe concerning the temperature 


of the climate, the fertility of the foil, and the diſpoſi- 


tion of the inhabitants, encouraged the ſociety to pro- 
cerd. They accordingly ſent ſeven ſhips the following 
ſpring, which landed a hundred and eight free men at 
Roanoak, for the purpoſe of commencing a ſettlement. 


Part of them were murdered by the ſavages whom they - 


bad inſulted, and the reſt, having been ſo improvident as 
to 'negle& the culture of the land, were periſhing with 
miſery and hunger, when a deliverer came. to their. aſſiſt 
ance. 


- great many rich ſhips. His inſtructions were, that after 
2 theſe, operations, he ſhould proceed and offer his affiſt- 
| ande to the colony at Roanoak. The wretched few, 
who | had, ſurvived the numberleſs calamities that had be- 
fallen them, were in ſuch deſpair, that they refuſed all 
aſaſtance, | and only begged he would convey them to 
their native country. The admiral complied with their 
requeſt and thus the expences that had been diſburſed 


e ee 5 


Tus 


— 


Tuis was Sir Francis Drake, fo 1 l 99 
men for being the next after Magellan who ſailed round 
dhe globe. . The abilities he had ſhewn in that grand en- 8 
pedition, , induced queen Elizabeth to make choice of 
him to. humble Philip II. in that part of his domains 
35 made uſe of to diſturb the peace of other na- 

Few orders were ever more punctually executed. 
The Eogliſh fleet ſeized upon St. Jago, Carthagena, St. 
Dominge, ſeveral other important places, and took a ; 
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— Tun afſotiates, however, were not diſcouraged by this 
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unforeſeen event. From time to time they ſent over a 


. few coloniſts, who by the year 1589, amounted to 2 


hundred and fifty perſons of both ſexes, under à regular 
government, and fully provided with all they wanted for 
their defence, and ſor the purpoſes of agriculture and 
commerce. 'Theſe beginnings | raiſed ſome expectations, 
but they were loſt in the diſgrace of Ralegh, who fell a 


victim to the caprices of his on vild imagination. Ibe 


colony, having loſt its founder, was totally forgotten, ; 
Ir had been thus neglected for twelve years, when 


Soſnold, otic of the firſt aſſociates, reſolved to viſit j it in 


1602. His experience in navigation made him ſuſpect 


' that the right track had not been found out, and that i in 

ſteering by the Canary and Caribbee iſlands; the voyage 
had been made longer than it need have been by above a 

" thouſand leagues. Theſe conjectures induced him to 


ſteer away from the ſouth, and to turn more weſtward. 


The attempt ſucceeded'; but when he reached the Ame- - 
| rican coaſt, he found himſelf further north than any who 


had gone before. The region where he landed, fince 
included in New-England, afforded him plenty of beau+ 


tiful furs, with which he failed back to L. ngland. 


Tus ſpeed and ſucceſs of this undertaking. made a 
ſtrong impreſſion upon the Engliſh merchants. Several 


joined i in 1606 to form a ſettlement in the country that 
Goſnold had diſcovered. Their example recalled to others 
| the remembrance of Roanoak ; and this gave riſe to two 

charter companies. As the continent where they were 
to exerciſe their monopoly was then known in England 


only by the general name of Virginia, the one was called 


the South Virginia, and the other the North Virginia 


company. . EEE: 
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| Though: they! had been favoured with the: firſt lottery that; " 
ever was drawn in England, their progreſs was ſo flow, + | 
that in 1674 there were not above fout hundred perſons | 
in both ſettlements, That ſort of competency which was 


to go abroad by the proſpect of a fortune. It is a ſenſe . 
of misfortune, that gives men a diſlike to their native A 


leſs than an extraordinary ferment could then have peopled 


vernment reſided in the miniſters of that terrible relies ; 
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e ft anal ſoon abated, and there appeared —— 
more jealouſy than emulation between the two RS | 


ſufficient for the ſiwpliciey of the manners of the times, 
was then ſo general in England, that no one was tempted 


country, ſtill. more than the. thirſt of riches. Nothing 


even an excellent country. This was at length brought _ : | 
about by ſuperſtition, and excited by: the colliſion of re- 5 * 3 
5 opinions. 4 1 Tp . 

- Tas firſt prieſts of. * Britons were the EF re 0 Thecon- | 
famous i in the annals' of Gaul. To throw a myſterious . is 


yell upon the ceremonies of a ſavage worſhip, their rights] peopled by 


the religi- 


were never performed but in dark receſſes, and generally ous wars 


m gloomy groves, where fear creates ſpectres and _appa- that diſturb 
England. 
ritions, Only a few perſons were initiated into theſe | | 


myſteries, and intruſted with the ſacred doctrines; and 


even theſe were not allowed to commit any oi to 


| writing vpon "this important ſubject; leſt their ſecrets. / 5 . 


would fall into the hands of the prophape vulgar. % ESL 
altary' of a formidable deity were ſtained with the blood | 
of Buman Vidims, and enriched with the moſt | preciovs th 
ſpoils of war. Though the dread of the vengeance 'of 

heaven was;! che only guard of theſe treaſures, they were 

always reverenced ky avarice, which the Druids had It" | 
fully repreſſ ied by the fundamental doctrine of the endleſs 
tranſmigration of the ſoul. The chief authority of go- 


% 
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becauſe men ate more powerfully and more laſtingi7 
ot. IV. 5 M e ſwayed A 
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MADE Tus aſſociates, however, were not diſcouraged by . 

| — — event. From time to time they ſent over a 
| ſew coloniſts, who by the year 1589, amounted” to a 

hundred and fifty perſons of both ſexes, under - a regular 
government, and fully provided with all they wanted for 

their defence, and -for the purpoſes of agriculture and 
commerce. "Theſe beginnings ' raiſed ſome expectations, 

but they were loſt in the diſgrace of Ralegh, who fell a 

victim to the caprices of his ownwild. imagination. The 

colony, having loſt its founder, was totally forgotten, 


Ir had been thus neglected for twelve years, when 
Soſnold, otic of the firſt aſſociates, reſolved to viſit i it in 
1602. His experience in navigation made him ſuſpect 

' that the right track had not been found out, and that i * 
ſteering by the Canary and Caribbee iſlands, the voyage 
| had been made longer than it need have been by above a 
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thouſand Teagues. Theſe conjectures induced him to # 
ſteer away from the ſouth, and to turn more weſtward. 1 
The attempt ſucceeded; but when he reached the Ame- o 

| rican coaſt, be found himſelf further north than any who i 
had gone before, The region where he landed, ſmce " 
included in New-England, afforded him plenty of beau- - 

_ © tiful furs, with which'he ſailed back to L. ngland. e) 
Tu ſpeed and ſucceſs of this undertaking made a . 
ſtrong impreſſion upon the Engliſh merchants. Several " 
joined i in 1606 to form a ſettlement in the country that 47 
Goſnold had diſcovered. Their example recalled to others 10 
the remembrance of Roanoak ; and this gave riſe to two N 
charter companies. As the continent where they were al 

to exerciſe their monopoly was then known in England fu 
only by the general name of Virginia, the one was called ö 

' the South Virginia, and the other the North Virginia 5 
company. : . i bee 
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| Though- they! had been favoured with the firſt lottery that 


1 
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Tur firſt zea] ſoon abated, and there apprared to be 


more jealouſy than emulation between the two companies. 


ever Was drawn in England, their progreſs was ſo ow, 


— 


vernment reſided i in the miniſters of that terrible geld ; 
becauſe. men are more powerfully and more laſtingly 


to go abroad by the proſpect of a fortune. It is a ſenſe 
of misfortune, that gives men a diſlike to their native | 


myſteries, 


, _ in 1614, there were not above four hundred perſons. 


n both ſertlements, That ſort of competency which was 
ficient for the ſippliciry of the manners of the times, . 
was then ſo general in England, that na ohe was tempted 


country, ſtill more than the thirſt, of riches. - Nothing 

leſs than' an extraordinary ferment could then have peopled 

even an excellent country. This was at length brought : : 

about by ſuperſtition, and 4 * the GLO +. „ 

ligious opinions. 5 5 r 9 
Int firſt prieſts of the Britons were the EFT. &@ The con- 

famous i in the annals' of Gaul. To' throw a myſterious America is | 


veil upon the ceremonies of a ſavage worſhip, their rights gropled by 


religl- 


were never perforined but i in dark receſſes, and generally dus wars 


in gloomy groves, where fear creates ſpectres and appa- that diſturb 
ngland. 
ritions, "I, a few perſons were initiated into theſe. 
| introſted with the facred doctrines; and 


even theſe were not allowed to commit any thing to.. 


, writing opon this important ſubject; leſt their ſecrets. . tx 


ſhould fall into the hands of the prophane vulgar. — 
altary' of a formidable deity were ſtained with the blood | 8 
of Human Victims, and enriched with the moſt preciovs he i © 
ſpoils of war. | "Though the dread of the Vengeance 'of 

heaven was; che only guard of theſe 'treaſures, they were 


always. ene ky avarice, which the Druids' had Art- 


fully repreſſed by the fundamental doctrine of the endleſs | 


tranſmigration of the ſoul. The chief authority of go- . 55 
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8 by arly other motive. The edu · 
cation of youth was in their hands; and the aſcendency 


they aſſumed at that period remainod through the reſt of 


life. | They took cognizance. of all civil and criminal | 


© Cauſes,; and were 2s abſolute in- their deciſions on ſtate 
affairs as on the private differences between man and man. 
Whoever dated to reſiſt their decrees, was not only ex- 
cluded from all participation in the divine myſberies, but 


© even. from the ſociety of men. It ws accounted a crime 
a MOOS een a rb f rn 
ings with him; be was 


ably deprived of the pro- 
tectiom of the laws, and nothing but death could put an 
end to his wiſerics. The hiſtory of buman ſuperſtitions 


| | affords no inſtance. of any one fo tyrannical as that of tlie 


Druids. It was the only one that provoked the Romans 


td uſe ſeverity, as none oppoſed the power of 9 
_ Querors with ſuch violence as the Druids. 


'  Twar religion, however, had loſt much of i * 


fluence, when it was totally baniſhed by chriſtianity in 


tte ſeventh century, The northern nations, that had 
ö ſucceflively invaded the ſouthern provinces of Europe, 


had found there the ſeeds of that new religion, in, the 


ruins of an empire that was falling on all ſides. Whether 


it was owing to their indifference for their diſtant gods, 
or to their ignorance which was caſily perſuaded, they 
readily embraced a worſhip which from the multiplicity 
of its ceremonies, could not but attract the notice of rude 
and ſavage men. The Saxons, who afterwards invaded 
England, ſollowed their example, and adopted without 
difficulty a religion that ſecured weir 1 ow 
ing the old forms of worſhip. 

Tux effects were ſuch as WP beexpetind\ log þ d re- 
ligion, the original ſimplicity of which was at that time 
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ſupreme Being. Miracles daz zled the eyes of men, and 


diverted them from attending to natural cauſes, They 


were taught to believe that prayers and offerings would 


atone. for the moſt heinous crimes. + Every ſentiment of 
reaſon e, * every principle 11 ene 


corru 


Toe who had e leaſt ee eee 


ſpection over their conduct, and they even evaded the 


watchfulneſs of the civil law.“ Their tribunal eluded and | 


even ſuperceded all others. They found means to in- 


troduce religion into every: queſtion of law, and into all 


ſtate affairs, and made themſelves umpires or judges in 


every cauſe, When faith ſpoke, every one liftened, in 


ſlent attention, to its inexplicable oracles. Such was 
the infatuation of thoſe dark ages, that the ſcandalous 
exceſſes of the.clergy did not weaken their authority. 


Tris was owing to its being already founded on ng 


riches. As ſoon as the prieſts had taught that religion, 


depended principally upon ſacrifices, and required fit 
of all chat of fortune and carthly poſſeſſions, the nobi- 


lity, who were ſole proprietors of all eftates, employed 
| their flaves'to build churches, and allotted their lands to 
the endowment of thoſe foundations. Kings gave to the | 
church all that they had extorted from the people; and 
ſtripped themſelves to ſuch a degree, as even not to leave 
a ſufficiency for the payment of the army, or for defray- 
ing the other charges of government, Theſe deficiencies. 
Were never made. up by, thoſe who were the cauſe of them. 


They bere ao ſhare in he een ſociety. | The 


My L payment 
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Bituted/in lieu of active and Weis“ wittyes 3. db ee k 
venerat ion for unknown ſaints, to the worſhip of then a 


Ra knew how to avail themſelves of it. The prieſts 
| obtained, that reſpeRt which was denied to kings; and 
their perſons became ſacred. 'The.magictrate had no in- 


* 
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15 See, and a proſtitution of holy things to profaue 
purpoſes. Such was the. declaration of the-clergy, and 
tte laity believed them. The poſſeſfon of the third 
* part of the ſeudal tenures in the kingdom; the free will 
bofferings of a deluded people, and the price ſet upon the 
5 prieſtiy offices, did not ſatisfy the enormous avidity of the 
$ clergy, ever attentive to their own intereſt, They. found 
in the old teſtament that by divine appointment the prieſts 
had an undoubted right 10 the tithes. of the produce of 
the land. This claim was ſo readily admitted, that they 
extended it to the tithe of induſtry, of the profits on 
trade, of the wages of labourers, of the pay of en 

and ſometimes of the ſalaries of placemen: 7 
| Roms, who at firſt was a ſilent ſpectator of theſe 5k 
> . 2s and proudly enjoyed the ſucceſs. that attended 
the rich and haughty apoſtles of a Saviour born in ob- 
ſceurity, and who gied an ignominipus death, ſoon covet- 


_ took was to open a trade for relies, which were always 
| uſhered in. with ſome ſtriking ' miracle, and ſold in pro- 
portion to the credulity of the purchaſers, The great 


age to the capital of the world, to purchaſe a place in 
heaven ſuitable to the rank they beld on earth. | The 
popes by degrees aſſumed the preſentation to church pre- 
5 1 which at firſt they gave away, but afterwards 
ſold... By theſe means, their tribunal, took cognizance of 
all eccleſiaſtical cau and i in time they claimed a tenth 
of the revenues of the clergy, who themſelves levied the 
tenth. of all the ſubſtance of the realm. 


; Wan theſe pious extortions were carried yy 1 
poſſibly could be in England. Rome aſpired to the ſu- 


| Preme N n it. e frauds; of her ambition 
$5 | : | Se were 


00 Kk payment of taxes with a would have been 1 


ed a ſhare in the ſpoils of England. The firſt ſtep ſue 


men, and even monarchs, were invited to go in pilgrim- | 


— * 
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eee ſacred veil. WR BOOK, | 
ons of liberty, but it was by employing the ee | 
opinion only. This was ſetting up men in oppoſition to 
themſelves, and availing herſelf of their prejudiees, in 
order to acquire an abſolute dominion over them. She 
uſurped the power of a deſpotie judge between the altar 
and the throne, between the prince and his ſubjects, be- 
tween one potentate and another. She kindled the flames 
' of war with her ſpiritual thunders. But ſhe wanted 
emiſſaries to ſpread the terror of her arms, and made 
choice 'pf the monłs for that purpoſe. 'The ſecular clergy, | 


notwithſtanding their celibaey, which kept them from 
worldly connections, had ſtill an attachment to the world 


by the ties of intereſt, often ſtronger than thoſe of blood - 
A ſet of men, ſecluded from ſociety by ſingular inſtituti- 5 


om, which muſt ingline them to fanaticiſm, and by a 


blind ſubmiſſion to the dictates of a foreign pontiff, were 


beſt adapted to ſecond the views of ſuch a ſcvereign. 


"Theſe vile and abject tools of ſuperſtition fulfilled their 
fatal employment but too ſucceſsfully. With their in- 

trigues, ſeconded by favourable occurrences, England, 
which had ſo long withſtood the conquering arms of the 


ancient Roman ve became. bes to modern 
Rome. hogs 


Ar length the 3 hind haha eee of Lane 5 
VIII. broke the ſcandalous dependence. The abuſe of ſo 


ge a power had already opened the eyes of the na- 
The prince ventured at once to ſhake off the au- 

gig of the pope, aboliſſi ee and EY 

ſupremacy: over his on church. BEN 


Tus open ſchiſm was followed * other cheftions i in 


the reign of Edward, ſon and fueceſſor to Henry. The 


religious opinions, which were then changing the face of 


TI; "were -openly diſcuſſed. | Something was taken 
ds HP SE Oe Woo from 
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BOOK from every one; . 


f 
Y 


— retained ; and from theſe ſeveral ſyſtems or 


tenets, aroſe a new communion, eee e 760 


„Sams ef the chateb af Tuglaad. 
Tim rn, Who completed Fo wee th; 


found theory alone too fubtle, and thought it moſt ex- 


| _pedicnt tocaptivate the ſenſes, by the addition of ſome 


ceremonies. Her natural tafte fot grandeur, and the de- 
fire' of putting a ſtop-to. the diſputes about points of 


doctrine, by entertaining the eye with the external parade 


of worſhip, made her inclined to adopt a greater number 


_ of religious rites.” But ſhe was reftrained by political con- 


fiderations, and was obliged to ſactifice ſomething to the 


| prejudices of a party that had raiſed mme 8 


was able to maintain her upon itt. 
Fax from ſuſpecting that James I. W eee — 


| Elizabeth-had, not even dared to attempt, it might be ex- 


pected that he would rather have been inclined to teſtrain 
eccleſiaſtical rites and | ceremonies, That prince, who 


had been trained up in the principles of the preſbyterians, 
⁊ ſect, who with much ſpiritual pride, affected great ſim- 
pflicity of dreſs, gravity of manners, and auſterity of 
doctrine, and loved to ſpeak in ſeripture phraſes, and to 


make uſe of none but ſcripture names for their children. 
One would bave ſuppoſed that ſuch an education muſt 


| have prejudiced the king againſt the outward pomp of the 


catholic worſhip, and every thing that bore any affinity to 


it. Bat the ſpirit of ſyſtem prevailed in him over the 
| . Principles of education... Struck with the epiſcopal ju- 


riſdiction which he found eſtabliſhed in England, and 
which be thought conformable to his own notions of 


civil government, he abandoned from conviction the early 
impreſſions he had received, and grew paſſionately fond 


SEA OO ee upon the political exconomy of a 
| | well 
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native country, and to unite to it a great many of the 
Engliſh, who ſtill diſſented from it. He even intended 
to add the pomp of the moſt awful ceremonies to the ma- 
jeſtic plan, if he could have carried his grand projects into 


execution. But the oppoſition he met with at firſt, ſetting 


out, would not permit him to adyance any further in his 
ſyſtem of reformation. He contented himſelf with re- 
commending to bis ſon. to reſume his views, whenever 
eee eee nant 
- Preſented the preſbyterians to him as en 
religion and to the throne. 
Cnankks readily adopted eee was a 
too conformable to the principles of deſpotiſm he had 


imbibed ſrom Buckingham his favourite, the moſt cor · 
rupt of men, and the corrupter of the courtiers. ' To 
pave the way to the revolution he was meditating, he 


promoted ſeveral biſhops to the higheſt dignities in the 


government, and conferred on them moſt of the | offices 
that gave the greateſt influence on public meafures. 
Thoſe ambitious prelates, now become the maſters of a 
prince who had been weak enough to be guided by th 
iaſtigations of others, betrayed that ambition ſo familiar 

to the clergy, of raiſing up eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction un- 


der the ſhadow of the royal prerogative, Fhey multi- 
plied the church ceremonies without end, under pretence 
of their being of apoſtolical inſtitution, and to inforce 
their obſervance, Bad recourſe to royal acts of arbitrary 
power. It was evident that there was a ſettled deſign of 

reſtoring, in all its ſplendous, what the proteſtants called 
Romiſn idolatry; though the moſt violent means ſhould 
be neceſſary to compaſs/it.: This project gave the more 
e W by the prejudices. and in- 
i M 4 trigues 


' wellconfticetes; empire... In his/enthuſiaſm, / 28 ; 
to introduce this wonderful diſcipline into Scotland, a — 
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ing ſuſpicions had raiſed in the minds of the people, 
Common ptrudence would have allowed time for the fer- 


ment to ſubſide. ut the ſpirit of fanaticiſm made choice 
of thoſe troubleſome times to recall every thing to the 


unity of the church of England, which was become 
more odious to the diſſenters, ſince ſo many cuſtoms had 
been introduced into it which they conſidered as ſuper- 
ſtitious. An order was iſſued, that both kingdoms ſhould 
conform to the worſhip and diſciplirie' of the epiſcopal 
church. This law included the preſbyterians, who then 
began to be called puritans, becauſe they profeſſed to take 
the pute and ſimple word of God for the rule of their 
faith and practice. It was extended likewiſe to all the 
foreign Calviniſts that were in the kingdom, whatever 


difference there might be in their opinions. This hie- 
rarchal worſhip was enjoined to the regiments; and trad- 
ing companies, that were in the ſeveral countries in Eu- 


rope. Laſtly,” the Engliſh ambaſſadors were requifed to 


ſeparate from all communion with the foreign proteſtants, 


ſo. that England loſt all the influence eee 


| the head and ſupport of the reformation. 


Ir this fatal eriſis, moſt of the purktans were divided 


8 between ſubmiſfion and oppoſition. Thoſe who would 


neither ſtoop to yield, nor take the pains to reſiſt, turned 
their views towards North- America, to ſeek for that civil 


and religious liberty which their ungrateful country de- 


nied them. I be enemies of their peace attempted to 


ſhut this retreat againſt theſe devout fugitives, who want- 


ed to worſhip God in their own way in à deſert land. 
575 ſhips' that: * at dern in the Thames ready to 
; | al, 


* 


— 
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| hh dene ſtopped; and Cromwell is id to have been B O 


detained there by that very king, whom be afterwards 
brought to the ſcaffold, Enthuſiaſm, however, ſtronger 
tan the rage of perſecution, ſufmounted every obſtacle 
and chat region of America was ſoon: filled with preſby« 


terians. The comfort they enjoyed in their retreat, gra- 


dually induced all thoſe of their party to follow them, 
who were not atrocious enough to take delight in thoſe 
dreadful cataſtrophes. which ſoon after made England 


ſcene of blood and horror. Many were afterwards in- 
duced to remove thither in more peaceable times, with ' 
à view to advance their ſortunes. In a word, all Europe 


contributed greatly to increaſe their population. Thou- 


ſands of unbappy men, oppreſſed by the tyranny or in- 
' / tolerant ſpirit of their ſovereigns, took refuge in that 


hemiſphere. Let us now eb to n G ns 
| mation reſpecting that country. 


Ix is ſurpriſing that for ſo long a time, fo lice ue Parallel 
5 wean been known. of the new world even aſter it was diſ- 7 
covered. Barbarous ſoldiets and rapacious merchants the new 


were not proper perſons to give us juſt and clear ny 


of this half of the Uoiverſe. It was the province: of 
philoſophy alone to ayail itſelſ of the informations ſcatters -. 
ed in the accounts of voyagers and miſſionaries; in order to 


| ſee America ſuch as nature hath made it; — . 


gate its affinity with the reſt of the globe. 


I is now pretty certain that the new Abele hs 
not half/the extent of furface as the eld. On the e 
hand, the form of both is fo ſingularly alike; that we 

might eaſily be ſeduced to draw conſequences from this 


particular, if it were not always right to be upon our 
guard againſt the Fit" of ſyſtem which often ſtops 


us in our reſeat ches after er _ hinders us front at- 
| ee n NT 8 
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Book: e cartel 
us et land dsc begin from the arétie pole, and termi- 


% 


*L 


nate at the tropic of Capricorn, parted on the eaſt and 


weft by the Ocean that ſurrounds them. Whatever may 


be the ſtructure of theſe two continents, and the balance 
or ſymmetry of their form; it is plain their equilibrium 


does not depend upon their poſition. It is the inconſtancy 
of the ſea that makes the ſolidity of the earth. To fix 


the globe upon its bafis, it ſeemed neceffary to have an 


element which,” floating inceſſantly round our planet, 


might dy its weight counterbalance all other fubſtances, 
and by its fluidity reſtore that equilibrium which the eon- 


| iQ of the other elements might have overthrown, Wa- 


ter, dy the wotion that is natural to it and by its gravity. 
likewiſe, is infinitely better calculated to keep op that 


harmony and that balance of the ſeveral parts of the 


globe round its center. If our hemiſphere has a very 
wide extent of land to the North, a maſs. of water of 


equal weight at the oppoſite part will certainly produce 


vn equilibrium. If under the tropics we have 2 rich 


evnitry covered ub wen end dmümabef under the fame | 


latitude America wilt have à ſea ſull of fiſh. Whilſt fo- 
reſts of trees, bending under the largeſt fruits, the moſt 


enormous quadrupeds, the moſt populous nations, ele- 
phants and men preſs on the ſurface of the eurth, and 
ſeem to abſorb all its fertility throughout the torrid zone; 


at both poles. ace found the whales with innumerable 
multitudes of cods and herrings, with cloud of inſects, 
and all the infinite and prodigious tribes that inhabit the 
ſeas, 2x if to ſupport the axis of che earth, and prevent 


urs inclining or deviating to either fide; if, however ele- 
phants, whales or men can be ſaid to have any weight on 
2 globe, where all living creatures are but a tranſient 


modification * the n that e it Jo-a word, 
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- the gcean rolls over this globe to faſhion it, 3 nook 


| ty to the general laws of gravity. Sometimes it covers e, I 


and ſometimes it uncovers a hemiſphere, a pole ora 


zcne; but in general it ſeems. to affe more particularly 


the equator, as the cold of the poles in / ſome. meaſure = 
takes off that fluidity which conſtitutes its eſſence, and 


_ imparts to it all its action. It is chiefly between-the tro- 
pics that the ſea ſpreads and is in motion, and that it 
undergoes the greateſt change both in its regular and pe- 


riodical motions, as well as in thoſe kinds of convulſions 
_ occahonally excited in it by tempeſtuous winds. » The © 
attroction of the ſun, and the fermentations occaſioned 


dy its continual heat in the torrid zone, muſt have a very 


remarkable influence upon the ocean. The motion of 
the moon adds a new force to this influence, and the ſea, 


to yield to this double impulſe, muſt, it ſhould ſeem, flow 


towards the equatur. The flatneſs of the globe towards . 
the poles can only be afcribed to that great extent of wa- 


ter that has hitherto prevented our knowing any thing of 
the lands near the South pole. The fea cannot eaſily paſs 
from within the tropics, if the temperate and frozen 


2 0ð0nes are not nearer the center of the earth than the tor- 


rid zone. It is the ſea then that conſtitutes the equilibri- 


um with the land, and diſpoſes the arrangement of the 
materials that compoſe it. One proof that the two regu- 
lar ſlips of land which the two continents of the globe 
preſent at firſt view are not eſſentially neceſſary to its con- 
formation, is, that the new hemiſphere has remained co 


vered with. the waters of the ſea, a much longer time 


than the old. Beſides, if there is a viſible affinity be- 
tween the two hemifpheres, there may be differences be- 


tween them as ſtriking as the fimilitude is, which will 
deftroy that nes etna we flatter ourſelves that we 


yy W 
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oK Wurs we cConſider the map of the work, and de the, 
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| | — local correſpondence there is between the iſthmus of Suez 


Weſt Indies, with'the ſmall ſpace the Ocean occupies 


and that of Panama, between the cape of Good Hope and 


cape Horn, between the Archipelago of the Eaſt-Indies 

and that of the Leeward iſlands, and between the moun- 
tains of Chili and thoſe of Monomotapa; we are ſtruck 

with the ſimilarity of the ſeveral forms this picture pre- 


ſents. Every where we imagine we ſee land oppoſite” to 
land, water to water, iſlands and peninſulas ſcattered by 


the hand of nature to ſerve as a counterpoiſe, and the ſea 
by its fluctation conſtantly, maintaining the balance of 
the whole. But if on the other hand we compare the great 


extent of the Pacific Ocean, -which parts the Eaſt and 


between the coaſt of Guinea and:that-of Brazil; the vaſt 


| quantity of inhabited land to the North, with the little 
we know towards the South; the direction of the moun- 
tains of Tartary and Europe, which is from Eaſt to Weſt, 


with that of the Cordeleras which run from North to 


South; the mind is at a ſtand, and we have the mortifica- 


tion to ſee the order and ſymmetry vaniſh with which we 


had embelliſhed: our ſyſtem of the earth: The obſerver i is 
till, more diſpleaſed with his conjectures, when he conſi- 


ders the immenſe height of the mountains of Peru. 


to o the North; ; the eternal ſnows between the tropics; few 


Fhen, indeed, be is aſtoniſhed to ſee a continent ſo. high 


and ſo lately diſcovered, the ſea ſo far below its tops, and ſo 
recently come down from the lands that ſeemed to be ef- 

fectually defended from its attacks by: thoſe tremendous 
bulwarks. It is, however, an undeniable fact, that both 


continents of the new hemiſphere have been covered with 


the ſea. The air and the land confirm this trun. 
Tur broad and long rivers of America; the immenſe 


foreſts to the South; the ſpacious lakes and vaſt moraſſes 


of 
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„ of thoſe pure nde that ſeem to be the remains of an ex- R O 9 K 
hauſted ground; no men entirely black; very fair people * or 


under the line ; a cool and mild air in the ſame latitude 
ms the ſultry and uninhabitBdle parts of Africa; a frozen 


and ſevere climate under the ſame parallel as our tembe- 


rate climates; and laſtly, a difference of ten or twelve 

degrees, in the temperature of the old and new hemiſ- 
pheres, theſe are ſo — tokens of 2 2 that i is ill on 
its infancy. 


Wu ſhould the continent of Aihel vo ſo chat | 
| warmer and ſo much colder in proportion than that of 
Europe, if it were hot for the moiſtute the ocean has left 


behind, by quitting it long after our continent was peo- 
pled? Nothing but the ſea can poſſibly have prevented 
Mexico from being inhabited as early as Aſia. If the 


„ 


waters that ſtill möiſten the bowels of the earth in the 6 


new hemiſphere had not covered its ſurface, man Wo 
very early have cut down the woods, drained the fens, 


conſolidated a ſoft and watery ſoil, by ſtitring t up, and 
expoſing it to the rays of the ſun, opened a free paſſage 
to the winds, and raiſed dikes along the rivers: in ſhort, 


the climate would have been totally altered by this time. 
But a rude and unpeopled hemiſphere denotes a recent 


World; when the fea, rolling in the neighbouthood of its 
coaſts, ſtill flows obſcurely in its channels. The ſun leſs 


ſcorching, more plentiful, rains, and thicker and more 


ſtagnating vapours, betray either the ro or. wr re in- 
fancy of nature. 205 


Jus difference of cients, eg from” . waters 2 


having lain fo long on the ground i in America, could not 
but have a great influence on men and- animals. From 
this diverſity of cauſes, muſt neceſſarily ariſe a very great 


diverſity of effects. Accordingly we ſee more ſpecies. of 


- animals by two thirds, in the old continent than in the 


„ 
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30 OKnewz animals- of the ſame kind conſiderably larger: | 
nn ver wal ene ſavage monſters, in proportion to the 


W 


greater increaſe of mankind. On the other band, nature 
ſeems to haye ſtrangely negleded' the new world. The 
men have leſs ſtrength and leſs courage; no beafd and no 


bair z they are degraded in all the tokens of manhood; 
and but little ſuſceptible of the lively and powerful ſenti- 


ment of love, which is the principle of every attachment, 


the firſt inſtinct, the firſt band of ſociety, without which 


all the other factitious ties bave neither energy nor dura- 
tion. The women, who are ſtill more weak, are neither 
farourably treated by nature nor by the men, who have 
but little love for them, and conſider them as the inſtru- | 
ments that are to furniſh to their wants; they rather ſacri- 
fie them to their own indolence, than conſecrate them 


to their pleaſures. This indolence is the great delight and 
ſupreme felicity of the Americans, of which the women 
are the victims y the continual labours impoſed upon 
them. It muſt, however, be confeſſed that i in America, 
as in all other parts, the men, when they have ſentenced 
the women to work, have been ſo equitable as to take 


upon themſelves the perils of war, together with the toils 
of hunting and fiſhing. But their indifferente for the 


ſex, which nature has intruſted with the care of repro- 
ducing the ſpecies, implies an imperſection in their or- 
bens, a ſore of Gate of childhood in the people of -Ame- 
rica, as in thoſe of our continent, who are not yet ar- 
rived to the age of puberty, This is a radical vice in 
the other hemiſphere, the r of which is diſcovered | 


by this kind of imperfodtion. _ 


Bor if che Americans are a new . FER 
race of men originally diftin from thoſe that cover the 
face of the old world? This is a queſtion which ought 
not to be haftily decided, The origin of the population 


ben BAST AND WEST MD. on 
of 6 involved in inextricable difficultics.: If wen 00K. 
aſſert that the Greenlanders firſt tame from Norway, and um 


chen went over to the coaſt of Labrador; others will tell . 
us it is more natural to ſuppoſe that the Greennderzare 
ſprung from the Eſquimaux, to whom they bear a greater 
reſemblance than to the Europeans, If we ſhould fup- 
| poſe that California was peopled from Kamtichatka, it 3 
may be aſked what motive or what chance could have led : 
| the Tartars to the north-welt of America. Vet it is | 
imagined to be from Greenland or from Kamtſchatka 
| that the inhabitar:ts of the old a muſt have gone over | 
g © the new, as it is by thoſe td countries that he two = a 
» continents are connected, or at leaſt approach neareſt to : 
one another. Beſides, how can we-conceive that in Ame- = 1 
; rica the tarrid zone can have been peopled from one of the | 
frozen zones ? Population will indeed ſpread. from north 2 
0 ſouth, but it muſt naturally have begun under the „ 
edustor, where life is cheriſhed by warmth. If the peo © 
ple of America could not come from our continent, and „ 
yet appear to be a new race, we muſt have recourſe to 
f the flood, which is the ſource and the ſolution of n | 
| kicultics in the hiſtory of nations. 


Lev us fuppoſe that Gents 
hemiſphere, its old inhabitants took refuge upon the 
Apalachian mountains, and the Cordeleras, which are 
fat higher than our mount Ararat. But how could they 
have lived upon thoſe heights, covered with ſnow, and 
ſurrounded with waters! How is it pofllible that men who. 
had breathed in a pure and delightful climate, could have 
ſurvived the miſeries of want; the inelemency of a taint · 
ed air, and thaſe numberleſs calamities, which' muſt be 
che unavoidable conſequences of a deluge? Ho will the 
race have been preſerved and propagated in thoſe times @ » | 
_ e and in the ſucceeding ages of languid 
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BOOK exiſtence? In dekanch of all theſe obſtacles, we muſt 
allow that America has been peopled by theſe wretched . 
— * of the great devaſtation. Every thing carries the 


veſtiges of a malady, of which the human race ſtill feels 
the effects. The ruin of that world i is ſtill imprinted on 
its inhabitants. They are a ſpecies of men degraded and 
degenerated in their natural conſtitution, in their ſtature, 
in their way of life, and in their underſtandings, | which 
| have made ſo little progreſs in all the arts of civilization. 
A damper air, and a more marſhy ground, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily inſect the very roots and ſeeds both of the ſub- 


ſiſtence and multiplication, of mankind. It muſt have 
required ſome ages/to reſtore population, and ſtill a great- | 


er number before the ground could be ſettled: and dried, 


ſo as to be fit for tillage, and for the foundation of build- 


ings . The earth muſt neceſſarily be purified before the 
air could clear, and the air muſt be clear before the earth 
could be rendered habitable. The imperfection therefore 


of nature in Ameries is not a proof of its recent origin, 


but of its regeneration. It was probably peopled at the 
fame time as'the other hemiſphere,” but may have been 
' overflown later. The large foffil bones that are found 


under ground in America, ſhew that it formerly had ele- 


phants, rhinoceros, and other enormous quadrupeds, 
which, have ſince diſappeared; from thoſe regions. The 
gold and ſilyer mines that are found juſt below. the ſur- 
face, are ſigns of a very ancient revolution of the globe, 
dut later than thoſe that have overturned our hemiſphere. 


- SUPPOSE America had, by ſome means or other, been 
repeopled by our roving hords, that period would be ſo 


remote, that it would ſtill give great antiquity to the in- 


habitants of that hemiſphere.” Three or four centuries 


will not then be ſufficient to allow for the foundation of 


| _ om of * and Peru; for though we find no 


rap | | trace 


/ 
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use in tbeſs equptries, of out alte, ot. of ;the opjoigns B O. O — 
and cuſtoms. that prevail in other, parts of the 3 


8:have wund police. and g ſociety..cſabliſhed,. invenn 

tons anteragice which, though they did not weg, ang. 
marks of times. antetior to the deluge, yet they, implied. 

along. ſeries, of ages. ſuhſequent to this cataſtrophe. For, 


though in Mexico, as in Egypt, a country ſurrounded, 


with waters, mountains, and other invincible. obſtacles, 

mult, bavg forced. the men incloſed in it to | unite. aſtet a 

— jk they might at firſt live in altetcations and in 

al, and, bloofly warsz het it. ae, only in; proceſa 

er that chey could invent and eſtabliſh. a werſhip 
ind a legillarion, which they could not, poſſibly, hee. 

borrowed, from, remote zimes or counties. The, nge 

art IF ſpeec and t that of writing, though but j in hiero-,. 


| une, xequired more. ages t9 train, up, an unconnedted,.. 


ation. that muſt have Created both thoſe, arts, than ay 24 
—_ take up days. to perfect a child in both, Ages ' | 

not the ſame proportion to the whole, race as years do to. 
individuals. Ide former is to occupy. a vaſt field, both 


25 to ſpace 3 and duration, While the other . has only, ſome 
moments or. igftancs of time to fill up, or rather to run I 
over. The likeneſs : and uniformity obſervable i in the fea· 


tures. and manners of the American nations, plainly, . 
ſhew that they are not lo ancient as thoſe of our conti- 
nent . Which differ o much from each other ; but at the 
ſame time this circumſtance ſeems to confirm that they 
did not proceed from any foreign hemiſphere, with which 
they have no kind of e chat can I. an imme 
diate deſcent. g Od 


g «Qt At $4801, ru 
{WHATEVER may ho the r with regard to their ori r 
gin or their antiquity, which are both uncertain, wat eren Rot 
intereſting object of inquiry, perhaps, is, to determine Vilized 4 
whether theſe untutored nations are ** or leſs bappy Erages re 
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— 2 E than our civilized” people. Let us, therefore, n 


e 


whether the condition of rode man leſt to mere animal 
inſtinct, whoſe day which is ſpent in hunting, feeding, pro- 
duding His ſpecies, end repoſing himſelf, is the model of all 
the reſt of his days, is better or worſe than the condition 
. of tkat wonderful” being, who makes his bed of down, 
ſpins and weaves the thiead of the ſilk- Worm to clothe 
himſelf, has exchanged the cave his original abode, for 
- i palace, and has varied his ON: and 175 wants 
eee: * e 1 

Ir is in che nature of man that we EP look for bis 
- hols of happinefs. What does he want to be as happy 
26 he cam be? Preſent ſubſiſtence; and, if he thinks of 
 futurity, the hopes and certainty of enjoying that bleſ- 
ſing. The favage, who has not been driven to the frigid 
zones, is not in want of rhis firſt of neceffaries; If he 


Jays in no ſtores, it is becauſe the earth and the fea are 


reſeryoirs always open to ſupply his wants. Fish and 
game are to de had all the year, and will make up for 


the deficiency of the dead ſesſons. The ſavage has no 
- Cloſe houſes, or commodious fire-places; but his furs ati- 


ſwer all the purpoſes. of the roof, the garment and the 


* 1 f 


"ſtove. He works but for his own benefit, ſſeeps when 


he is weary, and is a ſtranger to watchings and reſtleſs 
nights. War is a matter of choice to him. Dan er, 
| Tike labour, is a condition of his nature, not a profeſon 
annexed to his birth, a duty of the nation, not a family 
bondage. The ſavage is ſerious but not melancholy ; 
and his countenance ſeldom bears the impreſſion of thoſe 
paſſions. and diſorders that leave ſuch ſhocking and fatal 
marks on ours. He cannot ſeel che want of what he 
does not defire, nor can he defire' whit he is ignorant of. 
Moſt of the conveniences of life are remedies for evils 


be ow not fee]. Pleaſures are a relief to appetites which 
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att not excited in his ſenſations. He feldom 2 0 


any of that Wearineſs that ariſes from unſatisfied. deſires, 
or that emptineſs and uneaſineſs of mind that is the off. 


ſpring of prejudice and vanity. In a win 8 ink 
is fubjeRt. to none hut natural evils. 


Bur what greater happineſs than this died bil eivi« 


| ard mam ehifoy ? id food is more wholeſotne and dell 


cate than that of the ſavage. He has ſofter clothes, and 
a habitation better ſecured againſt the inclemencies of the 


weather. But the common people, who are to be the 
baſis and object of civil ſociety, thoſe numbers of men 
ho in all ſtates bear the burden of hard labour, can- 


not be ſaid to live happy, either in thoſe empires Where 
the conſequences of war and the imperfection of the po- 
Jice has reduced them to a ſtate of ſlavery, or in thoſe 


governments where the progreſs of luxuty and policy has 


reduced, them to a ſtate of ſervitude. The mixt govern-⸗ 


ments ſometimes afford ſome ſparks of happineſs, found- . 


ed on a ſhadow of liberty; but this happineſs is purchaſed ' 


by torrents of blood, which repel tyranny for a time only 
to let it fall the heavier upon the devoted nation, ſooner 


or later doomed to oppreſſion. Let us but obſetve how 


Caligula and Nero have revenged the expulſion of = 


Tarquins and the death of Cæſar. 

(TyrANNY, we are told, is the work of the people, 
and not of kings. But if fo, why do they ſuffer it? 
Why ds they not repel the cneroachments of deſpotiſm; 
and while it employs violence and artifice to enflave all 
the faculties of men, why do they not oppoſe it with all 


their powers? But is it lawful to murmur and complain 
under the rod of the oppreſſor? Will it not exaſperate 


and provoke him to purſue the victim to death? "The 
cries of fervitude he calls rebellion, and they are to be 
ſtilled In a dungeon, and ſometimes on a ſcaffold.” "The 
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| Omen, whe ſhould aſſert-the rights of man, would periſh in 
un and, infamy. Tyranny, melee muſt be en- 


dured, under the name of authority. R 
Ix ſo to what outrages is not the civilized wan expoſed! 


If he is poſſeſſed of any property, be knows nat how. far. | 


he may, call it his own, when he muſt divide the produce 


| between the courtier who, may attack bis eſtate, the law- 


yer.who muſt be paid' for; teaching him how t to preſerve it, 
the ſoldier who may lay it waſte, and the collector who 
comes to levy unlimited taxgs. If he bas no property, 
how can he be aſſured of a permanent ſubſiſtence ? What 
ſpecies of. indus is there ſecured againſt the weird, 
of A and the encroachments of government ? LES 
Ix, the, foreſts of America, if there i is a ſcarcity . in the 


north, the ſavages bend their courſe to the ſouth, The 


wind or the ſun will drive a wandering « clan to more tem- 
perate climates. Between the gates and bars that ſhut up 


our civilized ſtates, if famine, war, or peſtilence ſhould 


conſume an empire, it is a priſon where all muſt expect to 


periſh, in miſery, or in the horrors of laughter. The 


man who i is unfortunately born there muſt endure all ex- 
tortions, all the ſeverities, that the inclemeney of the 


| ſeaſons and the injuſtice of government may dring upon 
- him.” 


Ix our provinces, the vallal, or = mercenary Top 
8 ploughs the whole year round, on lands that are not 
his own, and whoſe produce does not belong to him, and 


he is even happy, if his aſſiduous labour procures him a 


ſhare, of the crops he has ſown, and reaped, Obſerved 
and harraſſed by a hard and reſtleſs landlord, who grudges 
him the very ſtraw on which he reſts his weary limbs, 
the wretch i is daily expoſed to diſeaſes Which joined to his 
poverty, r make him wiſh for death, rather than ſor an expen- 


| five 2 followed by ioficmities, and toi, Whether tenant 


4 $$ . it . or 
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and fatigues it occaſions them, and by the infolence of - 


_ wide difference between the fate of the civilized | man 
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or ſubhect, he is doubly a flave ; if he has a fewacres, his BOOK 


lord comes and gathers where he has not ſown ; if he is r 
Worth but a yoke of oxen or a pair of horſes, he muſt 


| CY | 


go with them upon ſervices ; if he has nothing but his 
perſon, the prince takes him for a ſoldier. Every where 
he meets with maſters, and always with oppreffon. 
I our cities, the workman' and the artiſt who have 
eſtabliſhments are at the mercy of greedy and idle maſters, 5 1 
who by the privilege of monopoly have purchaſed of 'go- ; 
vernment a power of making induſtry work for nothing, 

ind of ſelling its labours at a very high price. The 

lower dafs have no more than the ſight of that luxury 

of which they are doubly the victims, by the watchings 705 
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the pomp that mortifies and tramples upon them. 


"Even ſuppoli ing that the dangerous labours of o our 
quarries, mines and forges, with all the arts chat are per- 


formed by fire, and that perils of navigation and com- 


merce were leſs pernicious than the roving life of the 
ſavages, who live vpon hunting and fiſbing : ſuppoſe that Ne fn 


men who are ever lamenting the ſorrows and affronts 2 


that ariſe merely from opinion, are leſs unhappy. than 
the ſavages, who never ſhed a tear in the midft of the 
moſt excruciating tortures ; there would ſtill remain 2 


the wild Indian, 2 difference entirely to the diſadvantage c 
6f ſocial life. This is the injuſtice that reigns in = 

partial diflribution of fortunes and ſtations ; an inequa- 1 
lity Which is at once the effect and the cauſe of op- 2 5 
preſſion, 


In vain does cuſtom, nrejudice, Fee and hard - EE — 
bour ſtupify the lower claſs of mankind, ſo as to render 
them inſenſible of their degradation; neither religion nor 
morality can binder them from ſeeing and feeling the in- 
N. 3 | juſtice 


12 


2 
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juſice of political order in the diſtribution of good and 
Se. How often have we heard the poor man expoſtulat - 


| . with heaven, and aſking what be bad done, that he 
| ſhould deſerve to be born in an indigent and dependent 
- Nation. Even if great conſſicts were inſeparable from the 


more exalted ſtations, which might be ſufficient to balance 
all the advantages and all the ſuperiority that the ſocial 
_ eſtate claims over the fate of nature, ſtill the obſeure 
man, who is unacquainted with thoſe conflicts, ſees no- 
thing in a high rank, but that affluence which is the 
cauſe of his own poverty. He envies the rich man tholg 
pleaſures. to Which he is ſo accuſtomed, that he has loſt 


all reliſh for them. What domeſtic can have a real af- 


ſection for his maſter, or What is the attachment of a 
ſervant? Was ever any prince truly beloved by his cour- 
tiers, even when he was hated by his ſubjects? If we 
prefer our condition to that of the ſavages, it is becauſe 
civil life has made us incapable of bearing ſome natural 


hardſhips which the favage is more expoſed to than we 


are, and becauſe we are attached to ſome indulgences that 


| cuſtom has made neceſſary to us. Even in the yigour of 


life, a civilized man. may accuſtom himſelf to live among 
Gia, and return to the ſtate of nature, We have an 
inſtance of this i in that Scotchman who was caft away on 
the iſland of Fernandez, where he lived alone, and was 
happy as ſoon” as he was fo taken up with ſupplying 
his wants, as to forget his own country, his language, 
his name, and even the utterance of words. After four 
years, he felt himſelf eaſed of the burden of ſocial life, 
when he had loſt a!l refletion or — of the e 


all anxiety for the future, 


LasTLY, the conſciouſneſs of en belag of one 
of the firſt inſtincts in man, he who enjoys this primitive 
right, with a moral certainty of a competent ſubſiſtence, 
241 1 - : 4 FA 8 is 
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ae atictneaie than the rich man, [reſtrained OURS | 


XVIII. 


laws, maſters, prejudices and faſhions, which r 


remind him of the loſs of his liberty. To compare the 3 
ſtate of the ſavages to that of children, is to decide at 


ones the queſtion that has been ſo warmly debated by 
philoſophers, concerning the advantages of the ſtate. f 


nature and that of ſocial life. Children, notwichſtand- 
ing the reſtraints of education, are in the happieſt age of 


Suman life. Their habitual chearfulneſs, when they are 
not under the ſchoolmaſter's rod, is the fureſt indication 


of the happineſs they ſeel. After all, a ſingle word may 
determine this great queſtion, Let us aſk the civilized 
man whether he is happy; and the ſavage whether he is 
unhappy. eee ee ; 6 
pute is at an end. 8 
. Civitizep nations, this el muſt certainly be mor 


5 eifriag to you: but you cannot too ſtrongly feel the 


weight of the calamities under which you groan. The 


More painful this ſenſation. is, the more will it awaken 


your attention to the true cauſes of your ſufferings. 


| You may at laſt be convinced that they proceed from the 


confuſion of your opinions, from the defects of your po- 


litical conſtitutions, and from capricious Jaws, N 
in continual oppoſition to the laws of nature. 
-  AFTBR this inquiry into the moral ſtate of the. Ame- 


ricans, let us return to the natural Rate of their country. 
Let us ſee what it was before the arrival of the Engliſh, | 


2 and what it is become under their dominion, 


Tux firſt Europeans who went over to ſettle Engliſh In what 


= ee found immenſe foreſts. The vaſt trees that fate fg | 


grew up to the clouds, were ſo encumbered with creeping found. 


plants, that they could not be got at. The wild beaſts America, 


made theſe woods till more inacceſſible. They met only _ row 
with a few ſavages, clothed with the ſkins of thoſe mon- gone there, 


* 5 ſters. 
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BO 2 ſters. The human race, thinly: — fled from each 


other, or purſued only with intent to deſtroy. Ihe earth | 
ſeemed uſelels to man, and its powers were not exerted ſo 
much ſor his ſupport, as in the breeding of animals, more 
obedient to the laws of nature.. The earth produced 
every thing at pleaſure without aſfiſtance and without 
direction; it yielded all its bounties with uncontrouled 
| Profuſion for the benefit of all, not for the pleaſures or 
. conveniences of one Tpecies of | beings. © The rivers now 
glided freely through the foreſts, now ſpread themſelves 
quietly in a wide moraſs, from whence iſſuing in various 
ftreams, they formed a-multitude of iſlands, encompaſſed 
with their channels. The ſpring was reſtored from the 
ſpoils of autumn. The leaves dried and rotted at the 
foot of the trees, ſupplied them with freſh ſap to enable 
them to ſhoot out new bloſſoms. The hollow trunks of 
trees afforded  a' retreat to prodigious flights of birds. 
The ſea, daſhing againſt the coaſts, and indenting 
the. gulphs, threw up ſhoals of amphibious monſters, 
enormous whales, crabs and turtles, that ſported uncon- 
trouled on the deſert ſnores. There nature exerted her 
plaſtic power, inceſſantly producing. the gigantic inhabi- 
tants of the opeany and unt! the freedom of the earth 
and the ſea. 5729 0. nul 7 nolkat. Mac 


Zur man Appered, and imniediately ve the face 
of North America. He introduced ſymmetry, by the af- 
ſiſtanct of all the inſtruments of art. The impenetrable 
woods were inftantly cleared, and made room for com- 
modious habitations. The wild beaſts were driven away, 
and flocks of domeſtic animals ſupplied their place; whilſt 
thorns and briars made way for rich harveſts. The wa- 
ters forſook part of their domain, and were drained off 
into the interior parts of the land, or into the ſea, by deep 
canals. The coaſts were * with towns, and the 
| e | bays 
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bays with Gips; and thus the neu- world, like the old, B © 5 K 


became ſubject to man. What powerful engines have 
raiſed that wonderful ſtructure of European induſtry and 
policy? Let us reſume the particulars. In the remoteſt 
part ſtands 2 ſolitary object, diſtinct from * geen 
which is called Hudſon's bay.“ x 


Tuts bay, of about ten degrees in RPA is hed Climate' of 
| 0 the ocean in the diſtant and northern parts of Ames bay, and 


rica. The breadth of the entrance is about ſix leagues, cu 


bur it is only to be attempted ſrom the beginning of July g 
to the end of September, and is even then extremely * 73 eyed car- 
| dun This danger ariſes from mountains of ice, 2 


ſome of which are ſaid to be from 15 to 18 hundred feet 
thick, and which haviog been produced by winters of five 
or ſix years duration in little gulphs conſtantly filled with 
ſnow, are forced out of them by north weſt winds, or by 
ſome other extraordinary cauſe. The beſt way of avoid- 
ing them is to keep as near as poſſible to the northern 
coaſt, which muſt neceſſarily be leſs obſtructed and 
moſt free * the natd difeRtions' of both winds and 
currents. | | 


Tur Wee wind, which blows almoſt conſtantly 
in winter, and very often in ſummer, frequently raiſes + 
violent ſtorms within the bay itſelf, which is rendered 
ſtill more dangerous by the number of ſhoals that are 
found there. Happily, however, ſmall groups of iſlands 
are met with at different diſtances, which are of a ſuffi- 
cient height to afford a ſhelter from the ſtorm. Beſides 
theſe ſmall Archipelagoes, there are in many places large 
piles of bare rock, but except the Alga Marina, the bay 
produces as few vegetables as the other northern ſeas. 
| Throughout all the countries ſurrounding this bay, the 
ſun never riſes or ſets without forming à great cone of 


light; this phœnomenon is ſucceeded by the Aurora Bo- 
realis, 


>, 
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| BO OKcrealis, which tinges the hemiſphere with coloured rays of 
ach a brilliancy, that the ſplendour of them is not.effaced 


even by that of the full moon. Notwithſtanding this, 
there is ſeldom a bright fky. In ſpring and autumn, the 
air is always filled with thick fogs, and in nn with 
an infinite number oi ſmall icecle. | 
Tuovaqn the heats in the ſummer are pretty en | 
dle for+ſix- weeks or two months, there is ſeldom any 
thunder or lightning, owing, no doubt, to the great 

number of ſulphureous exhalations, which, however, are 
- ſometimes ſet on fire by the Aurora Borealis; and this 
light flame conſumes the barks of the e but leayes 
their trunks untouched. 1 4 

Oxs of the effects of the extreme cold or e 

Prevails in this climate, is that of turning thoſe animals 
white in winter, which ate naturally brown or, grey. 
Nature has beſtowed upon them all, ſoft, long and thick 
furs, the hair of which falls off as the weather grows. 
milder. In moſt of theſe quadrupeds, the feet, the tail, 
the ears, and generally ſpeaking all thoſe patts in which 
the circulation is flower, becauſe they are moſt, remote 
ſrom the heart, are extremely ſhort. Wherever they 
happen to be ſomething longer, they are proportionably | 
well covered. Under this heavy ſky, all liquors become 
ſolid by freezing, and break whatever veſſels contain 
them, Even ſpirits of wine loſes its fluidity. It is not 
uncommon to ſee fragments of large rocks looſened and 
detached from. the great maſs, by the force of the froſt. 
All theſe. phœnomena, common gnough during the whole 
Winter, are much more terrible at the new and full moon, 
which in theſe regions has an influence upon the ns, 
the cauſes of which are not known. a 
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In other reſpects, / the ſoil is extremely barren... ben 00.8 
the coaſts, which are for the moſt part marſhy, where ** 
there grows a little graſs and ſome ſoft wood, the reſt of Teh 
the country offers nothing but very high moſs anda few 


- weak ſhrubs very thinly ſcattered. * 


Tas ſterility of nature extends itſelf to every- thing, 
The human race are few in number, and ſcarce any of 
its individuals above four feet high. Their heads bear the 
ſame enormous proportion to the reſt of their bodies, as 
thoſe of children do. The ſmallneſs of their feet makes 
them aukward and tottering in their gait. Small hands | 
and a round, mouth, which in Europe are reckoned a 
beauty, ſeem almoſt a deformity in theſe people, becauſe 
we ſee nothing here but the effects of a weak organizati- 
on, and of a cold, that contracts and reftrains the ſprings 
of growth, and is fatal to the progreſs of animal as well 
as of vegetable life. Beſides this, all their men, though 
they. have neither hair nor beard, have the appearance of 
being old. This is partly occaſioned from the formation 
of their lower lip, which is thick, fleſhy, and projecting 


beyond the upper. Such are the Eſquimaux, which in- 


habit not only the coaſt of Labrador, from whence 


have taken their name, but likewiſe all that tract of | 


— 


country, which extends itſelf from the point of Belle-Iſle 


to the moſt northern parts of America. _ 
Tux inhabitants of Hudſon's bay have, like the G 
landers, a flat face with ſhort but not flattened noſes, the 
pupil yellow and the iris black. Their women have 
marks of deformity peculiar to their ſex, amongſt others 
very long: and flabby breaſts, This defect, which is not : 


natural, ariſes from their cuſtom of giving ſuck to their 


children till they are five or fix years old. The children 
pull their. mothers breaſts with their wake and 4 
fuſpend themſelves by them. 


15 
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* Tr is not true chat there are races of the Eſquimaux 


— D entirely black, as has been finte' ſuppoſed, ane afterwards 


accounted for, nor that they live under ground,” How 
ſhould they dig into a fol, which the cold renders harder 
than ſtone? How is it poffible they ſhould live in caverns 
where they would be infallibly drowned by the firſt melt- 
ing of the ſnows ? What, however, is certain and al- 
moſt equally ſurpriſing” is, that they ſpend the winter 
under huts run up in haſte, and made of' flints joined to- 


vo gether with cements of ice, where they Iive without any 


other fire but that of a lamp hung up in the middle of 
the ſhed, for the purpoſe of dreſfing their game and the fiſh 
they feed upon. The heat of their blood, and of their 
breath, added to the vapour ariſing from this ſmall flame, 
is ſufficient to make their huts as hot as ſtoves. 
Taz Eſquimaux dwell conftantly | near the fea, which 
ſupplies them with all their proviſions; | Both their con · 
ſtitution and complexion partake of the quality of their | 
food. The fleſh of the ſeal is their food, and the oil of 
the whale is their drink, which produces in them all an 
olive complexion, a ſtrong ſmell of fiſh, an oily and te- 
nacious ſwear, and ſometimes a ſort of ſcaly ' leprofy. 
This laft is, probably, the reaſon” why the mothers have 
the ſame cuſtom as the bears of licking their young ones, 


| Tmas nation, weak and degraded by nature, is not- 
| withſtanding moſt intrepid upon a ſea that is conſtantly 
dangerous. In boats made and ſowed together like ſo 
many Borachios, but at the ſame time ſo well cloſed, that 
it is impoſlible for the water to penetrate them, they fol- 
low the ſhoals of herrings through the whole of their 
polar migrations, and attack the whales and ſeals at the 
peril of their lives. One ſtroke of the whale's tail is 
ſuffcient to drown à hundred of them, and the ſeal is 
| 3 with teeth to devour thoſe he cannot drown, but 


the 
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the 1 of the Eſquimaux is, ſuperior 2 8 BO 15 * 
theſe monſters. They have an inordivate. thirſt for, the. E , 
whale's gil, which is neceſſary to preſerve, the heat F 
their ſtomachs, and defend them ; from the [ſeverity of the 
cold. Indeed whales, men, birds, and all the quadrupeds 
and: fiſh of the north are ſupplied. by nature with a degree 
of fat HG prevents the muſcles fam, freezing, and the 
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gions f is either a or damen, ph even heavy are | 


\ 
reſinous..... Moin þ | 2 41 


Aux, 7 are n 1 40 two 

fatal diforders, the ſcurvy, and, the loſs of ſight. The 

continuation of the ſnows on the ground, Joined, to the | 
reverberation ol the rays. of the, ſun on the ice, c dazzle x4 
their eyes in loch, a manner, that they are almoſt, con» 73 
antly obliged to wear ſhades made of very chin wood, R: 
through. which mall. apertures: for, the, light have been 

bored with,. fiſh bones. Doomed. to ſix- months night, 

they, never. ſee the ſun but obliquely, and then it, ſeems 


1714. 7 


rather to blind them than to give them light, Sight, the 7 
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mot delightful bleffing of. pature, is a fatal gift. to. thew, 
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- 1750 are e generally deprived of ir when young. "+l 
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Afi {till more cryel evil, "which is is the ſeryy, conſumes 
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al em by 1 by flow de rees. It inſinvates itſelf i into their bl 
changes, thickens and impoveriſhes the whole maſs. The N . | 
fogs of the fea, which they inſpire, the denſe, and in- „ 
elaſtic air "they "breathe f in their buts, which are e ſhut up 2 


e. 
from all communication with the external zir, the e con- 
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med wa the means 5 of generation. 
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BOOK. fran theſe inconveniences, the that 
4 — maus is ſo paſſionately ford of his .country, that no in- 
habitant of the moſt favoured ſpot under heaven quits it 
with more reluctance than he does his frozen deſerts. 
One of the reaſons of it may be that he Gnds it difficult 
to breathe in à ſoſter and cooler climate. The ſky of 
Amſtetdam, Copenhagen, and London, though con- 
ſtantly obſrured by thick and fetid vapours, is too clear 
for an Eſquimaux. Perhaps too, there may be ſomething 
in the change of life and manners till more contrary to 
the health of ſavages than the climate. It is not im- 
poſſible but that the indulgences of ah Eutopean thay be 
a polſon to the Eſquimaun. 
© SUCH were the inhabitants of the country diſcovered 
in 1610 by. Henry Hudſon. This intrepid mariner in 
ſeatching after 4 north-weſt paſſage to the ſouth-ſeas, diſ- 
covered three ſtreights, through which he hoped to find 
out 4 new way to Aſia by America. He failed boldly 
into the midſt of the new gulph, and was Preparing to 
explore all its parts, when his treacherous ſhip's company 
put him into the long- boat, with ſeven others, and left 
him without either arms or proviſions expoſed to all the 
dangers both of ſea and land. The barbariang who re- 
fuſed him the neceſſaries of life could not, however, rob 
him of the honour of the diſcovery ; and the bay which 
he firſt found out will ever be called by his name. 
Tus miſeries of the civil war which followed ſoon 
after, had, however,. made the Engliſh forget this diſtant 
- country, which had nothing to attract them. More 
quiet times had not yet brought it to their remembrance, 
when Groſeillers and Radiſſon, two French Canadians, 
who had met with ſome diſcontent at home, informed the 
Engliſh who were engaged in repairing the miſchiefs 
of diſcord, by trade, of the profits ariſing from furs, and 
: e : f of 
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Vo propoſed the buſineſs ſhewed fo much ability, that 
they were intruſted with the execution, and the firſt e 
bliſhment they formed ſucceeded: ſo well that it ara - 
en den hopes as well as their promiſes. 

Tuts ſaccefs alarmed the French, who: were afraid; 
ane de that moſt of the fine furs which they 


got from the northern parts of Canada, would be cat- 
ned to Hudſon's bay. Their alarms were confirmed by the 
unanimous teſtimony of their Coureurs de Bois, who. 


fince 1656; had been four times as far as the border of 
the ſkreight. It would have been a defireable thing to 
have gone by the ſame toad to attack the new colony; 


but the diſtance being thought too conſiderable, notwith · 
landing the convenience of the rivers, it was at length ; 


determined that the expedition ould be made by fea, 
The fate of it was truſted to Groſeillers and Radiſſon, 
WhO had been eaſily brought t 7 —_ a e for their 


; * 


Tust two bold and lle men ae ade Geber 


0 682, upon two veſſelß badly fitted out, but on their 


arrival, finding chemſelves hot ſtrong enough to attack 

- the enemy, they were contented with erecting a fort in 

the neighbqutfigod F 1 hat- they thought to have taken. 

From this time there; 2 a rivalſhip between the two 

| tompanies,. © | nada, the other in England, 
. 


ſor the excluſive tra be bay, which was conſtant! 
ſed by the diſputes it give birth to, till at laft, after each 
of their ſettlements had been' frequently taken by the 
other, all hoftilities * were ' terminated. by the. treaty of 
Utrecht, which gave vp the whole to Great-Britain. | 
| Hupsox's bay, properly ſpeaking, is only a mart for 
En The : ſeverity of the climate having deſtroyed all 
r corn ſown a at yours ns has fruſtrated 


* 4 1 NN 


every 
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of their daim to the country that furniſhed them. Tucten 9. 0 on 


* 


en. AE of 55 wy PAPER, 


"4 tion. Throughout the whole of -this,,exteniive. coaſt, 


there are not more then, ninety; ox a hundred ſoldiers, or 
factors, comprized in four, had forts, of which, York, fort 
is the principal. Their, buſineſs. js..to.,receive the furs 


Which the neighbouring ſavages, bring. in enchange for 
merchandiſe, of Which —— taught the yalug 


and, uſe. ot: e at eter eee ee n ek of 


„Tnopnegn theſe ſhips, are of much. mote value. than 
| thoſe which come, gut. of copptuics,nat, ſo far north, yet 


they are cheapef. The ſavages giye ten beaver, ſbins ſor 
a gun, two for. a pound of ppwder,, one for four pounds 


of lead, one for à hatchet, ane, for, ſix knives,. two for A 
pound, of glaſs, beads, fix for a Sth, coat, five. fora. pet- 
ticozt, and one. f for A pound of Huff, Combs, logkipg- 


glaſſes, | kettles. and. brandy. ſell in, proportion. As. the 


| beayer is the, common. . meaſure, exchange, by. another 


regulation a as fraudulent as the, fuſt,, two, otter's ſkins and 
three martins are required inſtead of one beaver. „Be- 


ſides this ty pay, which is autbpriſeg, there is another 


which 1 is at leait tolerated, by, which the ſavages ate con- 
ſtantliy defrauded i in the quality, quantity, and, meaſure | 


of what is given t em; and o c aal amounts to about 
one, third of 1 the value. mn 


"From this regulated Gltem . impoſition i i is is «cal © | 


gueſs that the commerce of Hudſop's $ bay, is A monopol ly. 
The capital of the | company chat; 1s in 17 5 of it 


7 7 


was originally no more tha n an 241 We 9 livre,(w) an has 
N 


N 


500 livres ( Ms 
capital brings them, i in an Fi Teturn of forty, or fifty 


been {uccellively i increaſed. to 2, 


thouſand ſkins of beavers. or other animals, upon „ which 
they make ſo exorbitant a profit, chat it excites t the jea- 


touf fy and clamours of the; nation. "Two thirds c of theſe 
ve, AP nn beautiful 


r 11132 
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beautiful furs- are either .conſumed in kind in the three R GOK 
kingdoms, or made uſe of ingthe national manufacturet. > 
The reſt are carried into Germany, where the n 

makes them a valuable comm&di „ 

Bux it is neither the acquiſitj of theſe Gam 8 
bot the fill grester emoluments that might be drawn nter © 
om things if it were made free, which have kredite 

2 attention of England as well as that of all Europe us dne 5 
pon this frozen continent. Hudſon's. bay always has Indies? , 
been and is ſtill looked upon as the neareft road from 
r ene, * to the. richeſt. parts of 
eee was wn firſt Wow ee an idea of a 
north-weſt paſſage to the South-ſeas ; but bis diſcoveries '1 
ended at Newfoundland. After him followed a crowd of 
Engliſh navigators, many of whom had the glory of 
giving their names to ſavage coaſts which no mortal had 
ever viſited before. Theſe bold and memorable expedi- 
tions werd more brilliant than really uſeful, The moſt 
fortunate ef them did not ever furniſh a freſh conjecture. 
on the end that was propoſed. The Dutch, leſs frequent 5 
in their trials, leſs animated in the means by which they | 
purſued, them, were of courſe not more ſucceſsful, and 
the whole began to be treated as a chimera, when the 
diſcovery of Hudſon's bay rekindled all the hah that 
were nearly extinguiſhed, | | (las | 


Ar chis period the attempts were 00 with freſh 
ech Thoſe that had been made before in vain by the 
10 mother country, now taken up with her own inteſtine 
commotions, were purſued by New England, whoſe ſi- 
| tuation was favourable to the enterprize. Still, how- 
| ever, for ſome time there were more voyages undertaken 
than diſcoveries made. The nation was a long time 
begs? in ſuſpeffce by the different accounts of the adven= * dau. ® 
Vor. IV. O turers, e 1 


e 


yp 


"mY d Kraters tivided amongſt themſelves. While ſome main - 
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tained the poMbiliry, others the probability,” and others 
again aſforted the certaiuty of the paſſage 1 the accounts 
they gave, inſtead of clearing up the point involved it in 


ſttill greater darkneſd. Indeed, theſe accounts are ſo full 
+, | of obſeurity and tonfuſion, fo many things are concealed, 
in chem, and they difplay ſuch viſible marks of ignorance 


and want of vetatity, that with the utmoſt deſite of de- 
diding, it is impoſſible to build any thing like a ſolid 


juagment upon teſtimonies ſo ſuſpicious. At length, 


the famdus expedition of 1746 threw ſome kind of light 
upon a point which had remained enveloped in darkneſs 
for two centuries paſt; But upon what grounds have 
the later navigators taken up better hopes? What are 
the experiments on which they found their conjeRures ? 
Let us proeted to give an account of thelr arguments. 
There are three facts in natural hiſtory, hie henoe- 
forward muſt be taken for granted. The firft is, that 
the tides come from the octan, and that they extend 


more of leſs ints the other ſeas, in proportion as - their 


channels communicate with the great-reſetvoirs'by larger 
or ſmaller openings; whence it follows, that this pe- 


riodical motion is ſcarce perceptible in the Mediterranean, 


in the Baltic, and in ether gulphs of the ſame nature; 
A ſecond matter of fact is, that the tides ate much later 


and much weaker in places more remote from the ocean; 
than in thoſe which. are nearer to it. The third fact is, 
that violent winds, which blow in a direction with the 
tides, make them rife above their ordinary boundaries, 
and that thoſe which blow in a contrary direction retard 
the motion of the tides, at the ſame time Hor 1 dimi- 
niſh their ſw ell. 
- From theſe printiples, it is ſt certain that if Hud- 
ſon's bay were no more than a gulph incloſed between 
2 700 21 90s" 44.45: SY hes 
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two continents; and had no communication but with the B O O K' 


Atlantic, the tides in it would be very inconſiderable; 


| they would-be weaker in proportion as they were further 


removed from the ſource, and they would be much lefs 


| ſtrong wherever they bad to reſiſt oppoſite winds,” But 


it is proved by obſervations made with the greateſt ſkill 
and preciſion, that 'the tides are very high throughout 
the whole of the bay. It js certain that they ate higher 


towards the bottom than even at the very mouth of the 
bay, or at leaſt in the neighbourhood of it. It is proved that 
even this height increafſes- whenever the wind blows from 


corner oppoſite to the ſtreight; it is, therefore, cer- 
tain, that Hudſon's bay has a communication with the 
ocean, beſides that which has been already found out. 


+ Tnose who have endeavoured to explain theſe very 


ſtriking facts, by the ſuppoſition of a communication of 
Hudſon's bay with Baffin's bay, or with Davis's ſtreights, 


are evidently/miftaken.” They would not ſeruple to al- 
low it, if they only conſidered that the tides are much 
lower in Davis's een . in D bay, than in 


Hudſon s. 

Bur if the tides in "Hudlor's bay can come neither 
0 Atlantic ocean, nor from any other northern 
ſea, in which they are conſtantly much weaker, it fol- 
lows that they muſt come from ſome part in the South- 
ſea.” And this is ſtill further apparent from another 


leading fact, which is, that the higheſt tides ever ob- 
ſerved upon theſe coaſts are always oceaſioned by the 


north-weſt winds, which mow OY 5 15 the mouth 


of the ſtreights. 


- Having thus determined, as Moch as the nature of 


the ſubje& will permit, the Salden of this paſſage ſo 


long and ſo vain!y wiſhed for, the next point is to find 
out in what part of the buy it is to be expected. Every 
| O 2 thing 
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thing inclines us to think that the attempts hitherto 
made, without either choice or method, ought to be di- 
rected towards Welcome: bay; on the weſtern coaſt. 
Firſt, the bottom of the ſea is found there at the depth 
of about eleven fathom, which is an evident ſign that 
the water comes from ſome ocean, as ſuch à tranſpa- 
reney is incompatible either with the waters diſcharged 
from rivers, or with melted ſnow or rain. Secondly, 
the currents keep this place always free ſrom ice, whilſt 
all the reſt of the bay is covered with it; and their vio- 
lence cannot be accounted for but by ſuppoſing them to 
come from ſome weſtern; ſea. Laſtly, the whales who 
towards the latter ſeaſon always go in ſearch of the 
warmeſt climates, are found in great abundance in theſe 
parts towards the end of the ſummer, which would 
ſeem to indicate that they have a way of going from 
thence to the ſouth ſeas, not to the northern ocean. 
I is probable, that the paſſage is very ſhort. All the 
rivers that empty themſelves into the weſtern coaſt» of 
Hudſon's bay are ſmall and flow, which ſeems to prove 
that they do not come from afar; and that conſequently 
the lands which part the two ſeas are of a ſmall extent. 
This argument is ſtrengthened by the height and regula- 
rity of the tides. Wherever there is no other differenee 
between the times of the ebb and flow, but that which is 
_ occaſioned by the retarded progreſſion of the moon in her 
return to the meridian, it is a certain fign- that the ocean 
from whence thoſe tides come is very near. If the paſ- 
ſage is ſhort, and not very ſar to the north, as every 
thing ſeems to promiſe, we may alſo preſume that it is 
not very difficult. The rapidity of the currents obſerv- 
able in theſe latitudes, which do not allow any cakes of 


ice to continue in them, cannot but give ſome weight to 
this conjecture, 1 {a e 


Tur 
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Tux diſcoveries that ſtil} remain to be made are of Sn. 


much importance, chat it would be folly to give them 
ap. If the paſſage ſo long ſought for were once found, 
communications would be opened between parts of the 
globe which hitherto ſeem to have been ſeparared by na- 
ture from each other. They would ſoon be extended to 


the continent of the ſouth ſeas, and to all the numerous 


ilands' ſcattered upon that immenſe ocean. The inter- 
cburſe which has ſubſiſted nearly for three centuries be- 
tween the commercial nations of Europe, and the moſt 
remote parts of India, being happily freed from the in- 


conveniences.,of à long navigation, would be much 
briſker, -| more coaſant. and more advantageous. It is 


not to be doubted that the 'Engliſh would be deſirous of 


— an excluſiye enjoyment, of the fruits of their 


activity and expences. This wiſh would certainly be 
very natural, and would be very powerfully ſupported. 
But as the advantages obtained would be of ſuch, a nature, 
that it would be impoſſible always to preſerve the ſole 


poſſeſſion of it, we may venture to foretell that all na- 


| tions, muſt, i in time become partakers of it with them. 


Waenever- this, happens, both the ſtreights of Magellan | 


and Cape Horn will be, entirely deſerted, and the Cape of 


Good Hope much. leſs. frequented. Whatever the conſe- . 
quences of the diſcovery may be, it is equally for the 


intereſt and dignity, of Great- Britain to purſue her at- 


tempts till they are either crowned with ſucceſs, or the ; 


impoſhbility. of ſucceeding is fully demonſtrated. The 
reſolution ſhe. has already taken in 1745 of promiſing a 
conſiderable, reward to the ſeamen, who ſhall make this 
important diſcovery, though it be an equal proof. of the 
wiſdom and generofity of her councils, is not alone Dor. 
ficient to attain the end ſuppoſed. The Engliſd miniſtry 


aries be ignorant that all the efforts made either by g0- 
e | vernment, 


: 
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BOOK vernment, or individuals, will prove abortive, till fuch 

| — as the trade to Hudſon's bay ſhall. be entirely free.. 
The company in whoſe hands it has been ever ſince 1670, 
tution, by taking no ſteps itſelf for the diſcovery of the 
Nutdreweth paſſage, bas thrown — enden in the 
8 been — to this great rs wore hag \Nachiog 

Mn can ever alter this iniquitous ſpirit, for it en 
ſpirit of monopoly. 1G nes, e ont n Dr F 


Deſeripti - HaAprifx the excl uftee ptivilege which prevails at Hud- 
ace be „don 's bay, and ſeems to exclude all nations from the means 
of acquiring knowledge and riches, does not extend its 
oppreſſion to Newfoundland. This iſland,” ſituated be- 
tween 46 and 52 degrees of north latitude,” is ſeparated 
from the coaſt of Labrador only by a canal of engere N 
breadth,” known by the name of Belleifle ſtreights. 
is of a triangular form, and a little more than ns 
hundred leagues in circumference.” We can only ſpeak 
by conjecture of the inland parts of it from the difficulty 
of penetrating far into it, and the apparent inutflity of 
ſucceeding in the attempt. The little that is known of 
this ſtreight, is chat it is full of very ſteep rocks, moun- 
tains covered with bad wood, and ſome very narrow and 
' ſandy valleys. - Theſe inacceffible places are ſtocked with 
deer, which multiply with the greater eaſe, from the ſe- 
curity of their ſituation. No ſavages have ever been ſeen 
chere except ſome Eſquimaux, who come over from the 
continent in the hunting feaſon. The conſt abounds with 
creeks; roads and harbours'; is ſometimes covered with 
moſs, but more commonly with ſmall pebbles, which 
| ſeem as if they had been placed there with deſign, for the 
purpoſe of drying the-fiſh caught in the | neighbourhood. 
In all the open places, where the flat ſtones reflect the 
Ty h ſun's 
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ſun's rays, the heat is exceſſive. The reſt of the art 001 x 
is intenſely gold; jeſs ſo however from its ſitustion, then — 


from tbe heights, the foreſts, the winds, : and above all 
the vaſt mountains of ice which come out of the northern 
ſeas," and are ſtoppad on theſe coaſts, The ſky: towards 
the north and weſtern parts is conſtantly ſerene, iti is 
much leſs fo towards the eaſt and | ſouth, both af them 
being too neat the great bank, un mee 
ebenen ce dl e ee eee e An 
Tais ifland was originally diſcovered in Sava the 
Venetian Cabot, at that time in the ſervice of England, 
who made no ſettlement there. It was preſumed from 
the ſeveral voyages made after this, with a view of ex- 
amining what advantages might be derived from it, that 
it was fit for nothing but the cod fiſhery, which is 
very common in that ſea. Accordingly the Engliſh uſed 
to ſend out at firſt ſmall veſſels in the ſpring, which re- 
turned. again in Autumn, with their freight of fiſh,” both 
falt and freſh. Ihe conſumption of this article became 
almoſt univerſal, and there was a great demand for it, 
Particularly" among the Roman catholics. The Engliſh 
' availed themſelves of this ſuperſtition, to enrich them- 
ſelves at che expence' of the clergy, who had formerly 
drawn their wealth from Efgland, and thought of form- 
ing ſettlements there. The firſt that were eſtabliſhed at 
great intervals froni one another, were unſucceſsful, and 
were all forſaken ſoon after they were founded. The 
firſt that acquired any conſiſtence was in 1605, the ſuc- 
cefs of which raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of emulation, that with- 
in forty years, all the ſpace between Conception bay, and 
cape Ras, was peopled by a colony amounting to above 
four thouſand ſauls.- Thoſe who were employed in the 
fiſhery, being forced bath from the nature of their oc- 
Cupations, and that of the ſoil to live at a diſtange from - 
9 4 each 
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| noo E each other, cut paths of communication/through the 
8 Their general rendezvous was at St. John's, 


where in an excellent harbour, protected by two moun- 
tains at a very ſmall diſtance from each other, and large 
enough to contain above two hundred ſnips, they uſed to 
meet with privateers from the mother country, who car- 
ried off the produce of 1 gave them other 
. neceſlarjes in exchange for it. 


Tux French did not wait for'this proſperity: of te 92 


Engliſh trade, to turn their thoughts to Newfoundland. 
They had for a long time frequented the ſouthern parts of 
the iſland, where the Malouins in particular came every 
year to a place they had called the Petit Nord. | After this 
ſome of them fixt without order upon the coaſt from 
cape Ray to Chapeau Rouge, and at length they became 
numerous enough to form. ſomething like a town, in the 
bay of Placentia, where they had _ convenience that 
could make their fiſhery: ſucceſsful. al VEIM 
Bronx the bay is a road of bee 2 a and 2 half | 
in breadth, not however ſufficiently ſheltered from, the 
N. N. W. winds, which blow there with extreme 
violence. The ftreight which forms the entrance of the 
bay i is ſo confined by rocks, that only one veſſel can enter 
at a time, and even that muſt be towed in. The bay 
itſelf i is about eighteen leagues long, and at the extremity 
of it there is an exceeding ſafe harbour which holds 150 
ſhips, | Notwithſtanding the advantage of ſuch a poſition 
for ſecuring to France the whole fiſhery of the ſouthern 
coaſt of Newfoundland, yet the miniſtry of Verſailles 
| paid very little attention to it. It was not till 2687 that 
a ſmall fort was built at the mouth of the Rreight, in 
which 2 garriſon was. placed of about fifty men. 


Tux this period, the inhabitants whom neceſſity had 
hand upon this barren and lavage coaſt, had been happily 
. - forgotten; 
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forgotten ; but from that time began il ſyſtem of oppreſſion B © K 
| whith continued ine feaſing every day from the rapaciouf. IVE 


neſs of the ſucceſſiye governors. This tyranny, by which 
- the coſoniſts were prevented from acquiring that degree 
of competeney that was neceflary to enable them to pur- 
ſue theirJabours with ſucceſs, muſt alſo binder them from 
increaſing their numbers. Ihe French fiſhery, therefore, 
could never proſper as that of the Engliſn. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, Great Britain did not forget at the treaty of 
Utrecht, the inroads that had ſo often been made upon 
their territories by their enterprizing neighbours, who, 
ſupported by the Canadians accuſtomed to expeditions 
and to the fatigues of the chace, trained up in the art of 
buſh-fighting and exerciſed in ſudden attacks, had ſe- 
vetal times carried devaſtation into her ſettlements. This 
was ſufficient to induce her to demand the entire poſſeſſion 

of the iſland, and the misfortunes of the times obliged 
the French to ſubmit to this ſacrifice; not however with- 
out reſerving to themſelves not only the night of fiſhing 
on one part of the iſland, but alſo on the | Great Bank, 
which was conſidered as belonging to t. 


"FRI which makes theſe latitudes ſo famous, is the | dryers 
2 hey are never above three feet long, and often x at New. 
Hs but there are none in the whole ocean whoſe mouth foundland. 


is ſo large in proportion to their ſize, | or who are ſo vo- 
racious. Broken pieces of earthen ware, iron and glaſs 
are oſten found in their bellies. The ſtomach, indeed, 
does not digeſt theſe hard ſubſtances, as it hath long been 
thought, but it hath the power of inverting itſelf, 
like a pocket, and thus diſcharges whatever loads it. 

Tus cod fiſh is found in the northern ſeas of Europe. 
The fiſhery is'carried on by thirty Engliſh,” ſixty French, 
and 150 Dutch veſſels, one with another from 80 to 100 
tons burden. Their RT? are the lriſh, and eſ- 
| pecially 
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B90 E bn the Norwegians. The latter are employed be- 


fore the fihing ſeaſon, in collecting upon the. coaſt the 
eggs of the cod, which is à bait neceſſary to. catch pil- 
chards. They fell, cammunihus annis, from twenty to 
twenty-two thouſand tons of this ſiſh, at nine liures( r) 
per ton. If it could be diſpoſed” of, à great deal more 
would be caught; for an able naturaliſt, who has had 
tho patience to count the eggs/ of one Single, coll haz 
ſound 9,344,000 of them. This profuſion 0 nature 
muſt ſtill be incteaſed at New ſoundland, hore the cod 
fiſh 4 is found in inſinitely greater plenty. t 
- Fae, fiſh < Newfoundland is alſo more deli, though 
and only: . — the food, of thoſe who are employed | 
on the fiſhery. 1 When it is {alxed and &ryed,. or only 
ſalted, it becomes a uſeful article to a great. bart aß Eu- 
rope and America. That xbich is only ſalted is mie | 
green cad, and is caught upon dhe great bank. 
Tuts flip of land is one of thoſe mountains vr) 
pads water by the earth, which the ſea. is continually 
waſhing away from the continent. Both its extremities 
terminate ſo much in a point, that it is difticult to pGign 


dae preciſe extent of it, but it is generally rechoned to 
de 460 Jeagues long and go. broad. Towards the middle 


of it on the European ſide is à kind of bay, which has 
been called che ditch. Throughout all this ſpace, the 
depth of water is very different; in ſome places there are 
only five; in others above ſixiy fathom. Ihe ſun ſcarce 
ever ſhews itſelf there, and the ſky is generally co- 
vered with a thick cold fog. The Waves are always agi- 
tated, and the winds always impetuous around it, which 
muſt be owing to the ſea being irregularly driren ſorward 
by e en bear ſometimes m one wk ſome- 

2 | times 
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| times on the other, and ord pike eng 
are every where perpendicular, and repel them with equal \_*V 


violence. This is moſt likely, to be the true cauſe, be» 
cauſe on the bank itſelf, at ſome diſtance from the coaſt, 


it is as quiet as in a bay, except hen there happens to be 


a forced wind which comes from a greater diſtane. 
Fou the middle of July to the latter end of Auguſt 


there is no cod found. either upon the great bank or any 


of the {mall ones near it ; but all the reſt of the year the 
fiſhery is carried on. Ihe ſhips employed in ãt ar; com- 
monly from 50 to 150 tone, and carry not» bel than 
twelve or more than twenty-five: men aboard. Theſe 


fiſhermen are provided with lines, and before they ſet to 


work, arch a n . n een 


the cod. at Ft; Yo 
Pn wieus c ſi 1 _ the ſhery; thay build. 


a gallery on the outſide of the ſhip, which reaches from 
the main maſt to the ſtern, and. ſometimes the whole 
length of it. This gallery is furniſhed with barrels, of 
which the top is beaten out. The kſhermen place them- 


ſelves within theſe, and are ſheltered from the weather by 
a pitched covering faſtened to the barrels. As ſoon as 


they catch a cod, they cut out its tongue, and give it to 


one of the boys to carry to a perſon appointed for the 


purpoſe, who immediately ſtrikes off the head, plucks 


out the liver and entrails, and then lets it fall through a 
. ſmall hatchway between the decks; when another man 
takes it, and draws out the bone as far as the navel, and 


then lets it ſink through another hatchway into the hold ; 


where it is ſalted and ranged i in piles. The perſon who 


Gli it, is attentive to leave ſalt enough between the 
rows of fiſh which form the piles, to prevent their touch- 


ing each other, and yet not to leave too much, as 1 


e mou 0 ou the cod. 


oP 
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B xv K Tithe right of nature, the fiſhing upon the'great bank 
— obght to have been common to all mankind; notwith- 
ſanding which the two powers who have colonies in 
North America, have made very little difficulty ef ap- 
pfopriating it to themſelyes; and Spain, who alone could 
have any claim to it, and who from the number of her 
monks might have pleaded the neceſſity of aſſerting it, 
entirely gave up the matter at the laſt peace; ſinee which 
time ehe Engliſh and Freneh are the t rpm rene 
frequent theſe Iatifades,” u. 
"In 1768, France ſent out 145 ſhips, the expence of 
which is Valued at 2,547,005 livres. (2) Theſe: veſſels | 
ieh eafried in all b, 530 tons, were manned by 7500 
men; who" upon an average, and according to calculati- 
ons aſcertained by being often repeated, muſt have caught 
each 700 fiſh ; ſo that ber whole of ee e r 
produced 1, 190, 000. - aa l 
| "Taz cod are Ala into Met? feparate aſſes, al 
firſt” conſiſts of thoſe Which are twenty-four” inches "in 
length or "upwards, the ſecond comprehends thoſe which 
meaſure from "nineteen 'to twenty-four, and the third 
takes in all that are under nineteen inches. If the fi 
has yielded as it commonly does two fifths of good fiſh, 
two fifths of 1 moderate fiſh, and one fifth of batt and if 
the fiſh has been ſold at the common price, Which is 150 
Iivres(a) | the hundred weight, the produce of the whole 
fiſhery will amount to 1,050,000 livres. (% "The hund- 
red weight is is compoſed of 136 cod of the firſt quality, 
and of 272 of the ſecond; which two forts takeh to- 
ether ſc "fell for 180 livres( c) the hundred, Only 135 cod 
are required to make up the hundred weight of the third 
claſs, but this hundred weight ſells only Ton s one © third of 
wn 28 the 
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2) 3 7. (a) 6. 119. 34, | 9 55 704. 
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che other, and is worth only 60 livres,(4) when the firſt is B © © * 


worth 180. (e) Conſequently the 1, 190, ooo cod really ,_ 
caught and reduced in this manner, make only 700,0 
cod, which at 150 livres (/) the hundred weighty which is 
the mean price of the three ſorts of fiſh, will produce only - 
1505, ooo livres. (g) Out of this the crew muſt receive 
ſor their ſhare, which is one fifth, 210,000 livres 305) 
conſequently there remains only 840, ooo livres i) profit 
for the undertakers. This is not ſufficient, as will be 
rende, evident. Firſt we muſt deduct the expences 
| of unloading, which, for the 145 ſhips, cannot be reck- 
oned at leſs than 8, 700 livres (4) The inſurance of 
2,547, 000 livres, (I/) at five per cent. muſt amount to 
127,350 livres (m) As much alſo muſt be deducted for 
the intereſt of the money. The value of the ſhips muſt 
be eſtimated at two thirds of the capital advanced, and will 
therefore be 1,698,000 livres. (n) If we allow no more 
than five-per cent, for the annual repair of the ſhips, we 
ſhall ill be obliged to ſubſtract 84, 900 livres(s) from the 
profits. All theſe ſums added together make a toſs of 
357300 livres, (y ) which being aſſeſſed upon a capital of 
2,547,000 livres,(g) amounts to a loſs of 14 livres and 
b deniers (7) per cent. 
_- Trose who think this loſs may be eee by the 
oil extracted from the cod's liver, and by the tongues and 
bowels which are likewiſe ſalted and ſold, will find them- 
ſelves much miſtaken, as theſe trifling articles are ſcarce 
ſufficient to pay the ſalaries of the captains, and the du- 
ties laid upon the commiſſions of ' ſale. 
Tus French miniſtry muſt, therefore, either abſolutely 
give up the ache of the e, cod, which i is conſumed 


— in 
60 il. 121. 44 0 os 179. 64 of) 61. 11s. 3d. 
0 45,9371, 105 (%) 991871. 108. () 12750 
) 380. 125. 64. 5 11444311 58. (m) 5, 571. 115: 3 
3 74,2871. 107. (0) 337144. 75. 6d. (p) 1558344 171. * 
7) 111,431, 5. (r) 128. 3d. farthing. n 
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20 O0 E in tie capital, and in the nothern provinces-of France, 
— muſt take off the enormous duties which are at pre- 


ſent impaſed upon this kind of conſumption, If they 
delay much longer to facrifice this inſignificant portion of 
the public revenue to ſo valuable a branch of trade, they 
-will ſoon have the mortiſication to ſee the revenue difap- 
pear together with the trade that produced it. The habit 
of trading, the hopes of amendment, the averſion the 
traders have for ſelling their ſhips and ſtock under prime 
coſt; theſe are the only motives that induee them ſtill to 
continue the cod fiſhery; motives which muſt certainly 
have an end, and if we may judge from the general ap- 
puny of diſſatisfaction, that end is not very far off. 
Tur Engliſh, the produce of whoſe fiſhery is ſubject 
to no tax, have not the ſame reaſons for giving it 
up. They have alſo another advantage which is, that 
not coming from Europe, as their competitors do, but 
only from Newfoundland or other places almoſt as near, 
they can make uſe of very ſmall veſſels, which are eaſily 
managed, are not much raiſed above the water, and 
where ſails may be brought level with the deck, fo that 
being very little expoſed even to the moſt violent winds, 
their work is ſeldom interrupted by the roughneſs of the 
weather. Beſides, they do not, as other ſeamen, loſe 
their time in procuring baits, which they bring along 
with them. In a word, their ſailors are more inured to 
the fatigues, more accuſtomed to the cold; and! more ready 
at the buſineſs. | 
Tux Engliſh, however, attend very little to the fiſhery 
of the green cod; becauſe they have no mart for diſpoſing 
of it. In this branch they do not ſell half fo much as 
their rivals. As their cod is prepared with very little 
care, they ſeldom make up a complete cargo of it, For 
ear of its ſpoiling, they commonly quit the Great Bank, 
2 b Ec # v9 : with 
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Vim two thirds and very often with not more than balf E OK 


their lading, which they ſell to the Spaniſh and Portu- 
gueſe, and amongſt. their own countrymen. But they 
make themſelves amends for this trifling exportation of 
rhe green cod, by the rg Te Gy on 
in all markets for the dry cod. 

Tuis branch of wade is carried on in two * 
ways/ That which is called the Wandering Fiſhery, 
belongs to veſſels- which fail every year from Europe to 
Newfoundland, a! the end of March, or in April. As 
they come near the ifland, they frequently moet with a 
quantity of ice, which the northern currents puſh to- 
wards the ſouth, which is broken to pieces by repeated 
moeks, and melts ſooner or later at the return of the 
heats, - Theſe cakes of ice are frequently a league in cir- 
-Eurfiference ; they are as high as the loftieſt mountains, 
and teach to above ſixty or cighty fathom under water. = 
When they are joined: to leſſer pieces, they ſometimes 
dccupy a ſpace of a hundred leagues in length, and 
twenty-five or thirty in breadth, Intereſt, which ob- 
ges the mariners to come to their landings as ſoon. as 
poſſible, that they may chuſe the harbouts moſt favour- 
able to the fiſhery, makes” them brave the rigour of the 
: ſeaſotis and of the elements, which all conſpire againft 
human induſtry. Neither the moſt formidable rampart 
erected by military art, nor the dreadful cannonade of a 
befieged town, nor the terrots of the moſt ſflollful and 
obſtinate ſea-fight require ſo much intrepidity and expe- 
rience to encounter, as do thele enortnous floating bul- 
warks: which the ſea oppoſes to theſe ſmall fleets of fiſher- 
men. But the moſt inſatiable. of all paſſions, the thirſt 
of gold, ſurmounts every obſtacle, and carries the ma- 
riner acroſs theſe mountains of ice to the ſpot where the 
N are to take in their ladin g 
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BOOK Tux firſt thing to be done after landing is to cut wood- 


and ere ſcaffolds.” Theſe labours employ every body. 
When they are finiſhed, the company divide; one half 
of the crew ſtays. aſhore to cure the fiſn, and the other 
goes on board in ſmall boats, with three men, in thoſe 
which are intended for the fiſhery of the Caplin, and four. 
for the cod. I heſe laſt, which are the moſt numerous, 


fail before it is light, generally at the diſtance of three, 


four or five leagues from the coaſt, and return in the 
eyening to the ſcaffolds near him: ſide, muy they: de- 


paſit the produce of the day. 


Wu one man has taken off the 0 5 hana: ad. 
emptied the body, he gives it to another, who ſlices it 


and puts it in ſalt, where it remains eight or ten days. 


After it has been well waſhed, it is laid'on gravel, where 
it is left till it is quite dry. It is then heaped up in 
piles, and left for ſome days to exſude. It is then again 
laid on the ſtrand, where it continues drying, and takes 
the colour we ſee it have in Europe. | 

THERE are no fatigues whatever to be aca with 
the labours of this fiſhery, - which hardly leave thoſe 
who work at it four hours reſt in the night. | Happily, 
the ſalubrity of the climate keeps. up the health of the 


people againſt ſuch ſevere trials; and theſe labours would 


be thought nothing of, if W were e by the 
produce. ; 


Bur there are 80 3 1 45 grand i is at 46 
great a diſtance from the ſea, that a great deal of time is 


loſt in getting to them; and others, in which the bottom 


is of ſolid rock, and without Varec, ſo that the fiſh do 
not frequent them. There are others again, where the 
fiſh grow yellow from a mixture of freſh water with 
the ſalt; and ſome, in which it is burned up by the rever- 
beration of the ſun's rays reflected from the mountains. 

Even 
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Yah in the mos favourable: batbouts; the people are not B O BE K 


Alvvs ſure of x Tuccefsful fiſhery,” The fh cannot. 
bound equally" In alk parts, it is ſometitnes found to the 
nortb, ſometlmes to the ſouth, and at other tim times in the 
middle of the coat, according as it is dt ven by the 
winds or attfacted by the Caplin. The fiſhermen, who” 
bappen to fix ar a diſtance from the places which the HR 
way chuſe to frequent, are very unfortunate,” for their 
expences are at thrown away by cke impoſſibility of fol- 

on the 5th with all that is requiſite for the fiſhery: 

IE fiſhery ends about the beginning of — 
| ws ſe at that t time "the fun i is no longer powerful enough 
to, dry i the bib; ;; but when i it has been ſucceſsful, the ma- 
na ers ive, over | before that time, and make the beſt of 
their way 30 to the Caribbecs, or to the roman c. 
tholic ſtates in Europe, that they may not be deprived 
of the advantages of che firſt 1 which wight be 
loſt by an over flock.” 

"In, 1768, France ſent out on this 8255 114 veſſels 
carrying in in all 15,59 0 tons; ny 41" coſt of which, 
together, with - the firſt Expences f ſetting out, had 
amounted. to $5,661,000 livres. 09 The united crews, 
half of Which were employed in taking the fiſh,” and the 
ther half ir in curing it, conſiſted of 8,022 men. Every 
Amen mult have taken for his ſhare 'booo cod, and 
conlec ently, the produce of the whole” muſt have been 
24,581 80 cod. Experience ſhews that there are 125 
cod td each quigtdl.” Conſequently 24,066,000 muſt 
have thade 162,528 quintals. Each quintal upon an 
average,” ſold at 16 livres, 9 ſols, and fix deniers, (t) 


which makes for the whole ſale 3, 174, 305 U Tivres 8 ſols. (u) 


As every bundred S of cod Vielde one barrel of oil, 


* 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS, AND. TRADE | | 
* 102, 53Squintals muſt have yielded 1923 barrels, which 
at 130 Jivres(w) a barrel makes 231,000 liyres. (=) Add 
to theſe, the profits of freight made by the ſhips in re- 
turning home from. the poſts. where they ſold their car- 
goes, which are eſtimated at 198,000, livres, () and the 
total profits of the fiſhery will not be found. to baye. 
amaupted to more than, 30031305 livres, 8 ſols, (3), . 
Wi may ſpare our readers a detail of the expences 'of 
ee which are as troubleſome in their minuteneſs 
as in their inſignificancy.. The calculations of theſe have 
been made with the greazeſt care and attention, and the 
accounts confirmed by very intelligent and diſintereſted 
men, who from their profeſons muſt haye been the pro- 
per judges of this matter. They amount in the whole to 
695,680, livies, 17 ſols, 6 deniers,(a) . ſo that the net 
produce of the fiſhery amounted oy to. 2, 90,634 liates, 
10 (ols, 6 deniers. (4) | 
| From theſe- profits, 4 3 money Tang be de- ot 
duQed, which at 6, per cent. upon a capital of 5,661,000 000 
livres,( e) amounts to 339,660 livres. (4) We muſt wo 
reckon the intereſt of the money, making at 5 per cent. 
N 283 050 livres. (e) Neither muſt we omit the wear of 
the ſhips, the prime coſt of which making half the whole, 
capital, muſt be ſet down at 2,830,500 livres ; (f) this 
Wear therefore which. cannot be reckoned at lels than 6 
per cent. muſt amount to 141,525 livres. 200 Admit- 
ting all theſe circumſtances, which, indeed, cannot be 
called in queſtion, it follows that the French bave loſt 
upon this in 1768. 68751 10 irres, 9 ſols, 6 deniers,(b) 
and conſequently. 12. hates, 2 oi Wende per cent. 
| of theix capital. : 


= (Sf V . 6 bee 37. ß 9 5 8,662“. 105. 
(0 2 55 125. 24. 8 e 2004464, olga. 
(b) 127, 208. 115, 3d. T. (c) 247,668. 155. 


' (4) 14,860. 28. 6. <a 1243821. 87. YE —_ 32348344. 75. 6d, 
(0 6,191“. 145, 4d. T. (b) 300611, 15. 8d. | (i) nor. 74.4, 
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uch loſſes Which ubſortunstely bave been dur 7 — K 
ö often repeated; will wear the nation more and more from _ , 


this ruinous branch of trade. Individuals who ſtill carry 


it on, will ſoon give it up; and it is even probable, that 
in imitation of the Engliſh, they would have, dane fo 


already, if like them they had been . to n RM: 
1 amends by the ſtationary fiſhery. 12 


Br ſtationary fiſhery,” we are to vnderftand og id 


is made by the Europeans ho have ſetilemerits on thoſe 
coaſts of Atherica whete the cod is moſt plentiful. It is 


laßnitely more ptofitebie than the watdering fiſhery, be- 


cauſe it requires much lefs expence, and may be continued 
_ much longer. Theſe advantages the French enjoyed as 


long as they remained peaceable poſſeſſors of Acadia, 


Cape Breton, Canada, and part of Newfoundland. They 


have loſt them one after another by the errors of govern- 


ment, and from the wreek of theſe riches; have only pre- 
ſerved a right of ſaleing and drying their fiſh to the north 
of Newfoundland, from cape Bona Viſta'to Point Rich. 
All the fixed eflabliſhments that are left them by the peace 
of 1763, are reduced to the iſland of St. Peters, and the 
two iftands of Miquelon, which they. are not even at 


liberty to build fortifications upon. There are 800 in- 


- mhabitants at St. Peters, not more than one hundred at 


great Miquelon, and only one family on the- ſmaller. 
The fühery which is extremely convenient upon the two 


fiſt; is etitirely imprafticable on the leſſer iNand; but this 


laſt ſupplies them both with wood, and particularly St. 
Peters, which has none of i its own. Nature however has 
made amends for this deficiency at St. Peters, by an ex- 
dellent harbour, which indeed is the only one in this 


ſmall Arekipelago In 1768, they took 24,390 quin- 
tals- of cod, but this quantity will not much increaſe, 


2M —_ the tp not 105 refuſe the F rench the liberty 
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dave even ſeized ſome of the loops which attempted it. 

This ſeverity, which is nat warranted dy treaty, and 
only maintained by foree, is rendered ill” more odious by 
the extenſiveneſs of their own poſſeſſions, which reach'ts 
all the iſlands. where the bin is to be found. Their prin- 


cipal ſettlement is at Newfoundland, where there are 
about 8000 Engliſn, who are all employed in the fiſhery. 
No more than nine or ten ſhips a year are. ſent out from 


the mother country for this purpoſe 3 and there are ſome 


ſew more which engage in other articles of commerce, 


but the greater part only exchange the productions of 


Europe for fiſh, or carry off the fruit of the 8 7 45 * 


the inhabitants. 7. 
.,\BerorE a the, 1 1 heb rival . 


were nearly equal, from their own accounts, with this 


difference only, that France on account of its population 


and religion conſumed more at home, and ſold leſs; but 
ſince ſhe has loſt her poſſeſſions in North America; one 


year with another, the two fiſheries, that is the ſtationary 


— 


and the wandering united. haye not yielded more tban 


216,918 quintals of dry cod, which-is barely ſufficient 
| for the conſumption. of its ſouthern provinces at home, 


and of courſe admits, of no exportation to the colonies, 


Ir may be aſſerted that the rival nation, on the con- 


trary, has increaſed its ſiſhery two thirds ſince its con- 
queſts, making in all 651,14 quintals, the profits of 
bich, valuing each quintal at no more than 14 livxes, (I) 


2 difference owing to its being cured with leſs care than 


the French fiſn, will amount to 9,11 5,596 livres. (1) One 
fourth of this is ſufficient for the conſumption of Great - 
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Spain, Portugal, and all | ſugar: ian am unte ts a 1 
ſum of 6,836,697, livres(m m) returned to the mother boun- 
try. either in ſpecie or commodities: >. This object of en! 
8 portation'would have been ſtill more <onfiderable,"5f-wheri. 
the court 8 the conqueſt of Cape Breton: 
| and 85. Joh hade not been. ſu inhuman as to drive. 
the Fren Wee they found ſettled there; who have 
never yet e and, probably,” never will: be. 
be ſame dad one has alſo been followed in Nor 
: lia N Sita 9444 10 2401 Sent Tue Gon oiled 
17 Nova. Scortayby which is at preſent to be an: The 
Al che coaſt of 300 leagues in length, contained between e ranch 
de iwie or New: England and the ſouch cod of the Nova Sco- 
teen St. Lawrence, ſeemed at firſt to have comprehended fin 4 pr 
only ibe great triangular peninſula, lying nearly in the having 
mile of this ſpacg This peninſula, which the French Bot ing 
called Absdi, as extremely well ſituated ſor the ſhips poſſeſſion + - 
which, come. from the Caribbees to water, at. Ut (offers ge, 
them a a gfeat nutu ber of excellent ports in which ſhips 'T 
| may enter and | 80 out. of with all winds. There is a 0 
great quantity: of cod upon the coaſt; and ſtill more upon | 
; ſmall banks at the diſtance of a few leagues. Phe fail 
which i is very gravelly, is extremely convenient for dry-; - 
ing it; it abounds beſides with good wood, and land fit. 
ſor ſeveral ſorts. of: cultivation, and extremely n 
tuated. for the fur trade of the neighbouring continent. Ig 
| Though this climate is in the temperate zone, the win- 
ters however are long and ſevere, and they are followed 
 by-kidden and exceſſive heats, to which generally ſucceed 
very thick fogs, which laſt a long time. Theſe circum- 
ſtaners makes this rather a diſagreeable country, though 
it cannot nee an unwholeſome one. 
Nee 0 iD So 4 
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BOOK Ir was in 160 that the French ſettled. in Acadia, ſosf 
XVII. ears before they had built the ſmalleſt; hut in Canada. 
Inſtead of fixing towards the eaſt of the peninſula, where 
they would have had larger ſeas, an eaſy navigation; 
and plenty of cod, they choſe a ſmall bay, aſterwards 
' called the French bly," vehich had none af theſt ad an- | 
tages. It has been ſaid, that they were induced by the 
beauty of Port · Royal, where a thouſang ſhips may ride 
in ſafety from every wind, where thefe id an excellent 12 
bottom, and at all times four or five fathom of water, 
and eighteen at the entrance. It is maſt probable tliat * 
_ * ths ſoundersiof this e Gg, were led to chuſe this fatuds: - 
tion, from its vicinity to the countries abounding in fuss 
_ | © of+whichthe excluſive trade had been granted to them. 
Phuis conjecture is confirmed by the: following citeum· 
ſiunce: that both the firſt monopolizers, and theſe who 
e ſucceeded them, took the utmoſt pains to divert the a6 
© ©... tention of their countrymen whom reſtleſſneſs or neceſ⸗ 
ſity brought into theſe regions, from the clearing of the 
woods, the breeding of cattle, from fiſhing and from 
every kind of culture; chuſing rather to engage the in 
Fs duſtry of . adventurers in N or is Song with 
7 | the ſavages. 2 4 22 111 k þ 
Tun miſchiefs arifing from a falſe ms of admi 11 
ſtration, at length diſcovered the fatal effects of exclu- 
ſive charters. It would be an infult to the truth and 
dignity of hiſtory to ſay that this happened in France 
from any attention to the common rights of the nation, 
at a time when theſe rights were moſt openly violated: 
This ſacred tie, which only can ſecure the ſafety of the 
people, while it gives a ſanction to the power of kings, 
was never known in France. But in the moſt abſolute 
governments a ſpirit of ambition ſometimes effects what 
in 2 88555 and N ones is dons from principles of 
| | juſtice. . 
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er re minlilkers of 
to make their "maſter Apen that they might reel Dn 


forks dignity on themſelves, perceived that they ſhould 
not ſucceed” Without the ſupport of riches ; and "that 7 
Sole to whom” Hitute has not given any mines, can- 
not ncqüire wealth but by agriculture. and cotimerce. 
Both thefe feſöhrces had deen hitherth ctioaked oß in the 
eolonies by the refftaints laid upon all things from an 
improper irterfetence. Theſe impediments were at Taff 
removed; but Acadia either 7 not how, or was not 
2 4 to make ule ok this liderty. ö 


| Tune colony » was Jet in its infancy, 7 — _ ſettle⸗ 
ment which. has fine nce become ſo, famous under the name 
of "New-Epgland, v was firſt made in its neighbourhood. , 
The rapid Tuccefs 'of | the cultures in this new colony dd 
not much attract the notice of the French. This kind 
of rolperity a did nc not excite any. ; jealouſy between the two 


they endeavoured't to ſecure to t es the ſole property 
of it; and they wete unfortunats bg to ſucceed. 


* 


Arx their firſt arrival i in. Acadia they had found the pen- 


inſula, as well a8 the foreſts of the neighbouring conti- 
nent, peopled with ſmall ſavages, 1 yations who went un- 


der the general name of Abenakies. Though equally | 


fond of war as other ſavage nations, they were, how- 
ever, more ſociable in their manners. The wiſfionaries 


eaſily inſinuating themſelves amongſt them, had ſo far 


inculeated their tenets, as to make enthuſiaſts of them. 


At the ſame time that they taught them their religion, 


_ they inſpired them with that hatred, which they them- 
ſelves entertained for the Engliſh name. This fun- 
damental article of their new worſhip, being that 
which moſt exerted its influence on their ſenſes, and the 


k 


* only 


1 


. 
nations. But when. they began to ſuſpect that there was 4 


likely t to be a competition for the braver trade = furs, A 


* 
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8 * only, one that favoured their paſſion ſor war. z. they a 


== 


Caſteins, formerly captain of the regiment of g an gnan; 
for their commander; he havivg ſettled among them, 


mities. Whenever the leaſt boſtili ity took place between | 
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it with all the rage that was-natyral.,to them... ey | 
not only refuſed to make any kind of exchange with the 
Engliſh, but alſo frequently attacked; and plundered their 
ſettlements.” Their attacks became morę frequent, 1 
obſtinate and. mote regular, ſince, they. had ehoſen 


married one of their women, and conforming i in every 
ſpe to their mode of. Wet ried he rtr 
Wurn the Eng!iſh ſaw.that all efforts either, to re: 
concile the ſavages,” or to deſtroy them in their fateſts 
were ineffe&ual, they fell upon Acadia, which: they losk- 


ed upon with reaſon as the only cauſe; of all theſe bis- 


the two mother countries, the peninſula” was 'atta 


| Waring no defence from. Canada, from. which; it was'tc too 


far diſtant, and very. little from Pert. Roy, which was 


1010 


only ſurrounded by A. few weak pallifadoes, i it was, cor 


| ſtantiy taken. It undoubtedly afforded ſome ſatisfaion 
to the New-Englanders, to ravage chis colony. and to res 


tard its progreſs ; but flill this was not ſufficient to diſpel 


the ſuſpicions, excited by; a nation almoſt more formidable 


by what ſhe is able to do, than by what ſbe really doe does 
Obliged as they were; however unwillingly,/ to reſtore 


; kneifen conqueſt at each treaty of peace, they waited with 


impatience till Great Britain ſhould acquire ſuch a fupe- 
riority as would enable her to diſpenſe with this reftitu- 


tion, The end of the war on account of the Spaniſh 


ſucceffion brought on the deciſive. moment; and the. 
court of Verſailles was for ever deprived of a poſſeſſion 
of which i it had never known the importance. l 

Tux ardour which the Engliſh had ſhewn for, the pol. 


ſelion of this erh did not . itſelf afterwards 
8 | £4 in 
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in the noo RY ee een 98. 
hs emi Night | fortification at Port, Royal, IN 
wh taken / the name of | Annapolis, in honour ol of —* . 
Pop: Y nne, they, congented. themſelves. with. putting a . 
mall, garriſon i in it,. The indifference ſhewn by the 
| — ent infected the nation, acircutaltance. not vſual 


ng SITE 


 in-a-free-country... Not more than five. Englic fam ies 


came over to: Acadia, which, Bill remained. inhabite 
| the firlt coſoniſts; bo were only. perſuaded te to ay. 1 upon 
a a promiſe made them of f never being compelled to bear 


£9! 


3 - - 


arms againlt 4 their ancient country.” Such Was the 
 tzehmepy, which the French then had for the henour of 
- thei - Faunt _ Cheriſhed by , the 0 teſpeHed ! 
| by foreign n nations, and attached: to their "kin 2 ſeries a 
of pjoſperities which had rendered them i #20; and 
. aggrapdiged them, they, were. _ inſpired with that Fri: 0 a 
 patrigtilm which ariſes from. Tuccels, They 2 5 
it ag glorivug to to bear. the x name of F renchmen, and could 
not thin b of foregoing t the title. | The Atadia ians chere 
fore, Who, i in ſubmitting to a new "poke, | had Sworn ne- 
ver to ear. arms againſt, their former. Müden, were 
| calted the French neutrals,.. 14 york 
| HERE 1 were twelve or thirteen hunched: h ke . 
* in the Capital, the reſt were diſperſed 1 in the peigh- 
| bouring country. No magiſtrate way ever ſet over {0.48 *1 
and they 1 were never acquainted with the laws of England. 
27 No rents 6. taxes of any kind were ever exafted from 
| te, Their new ſovereign ſeemed. to have Forgotten 1 
them; 3nd be! himſelf was a total ſtranger to them. of the 


70 ; At F h ? 
Howzaxs 3 and; bling, Which had formerly, been a who 2 | 
delight.of the colony, and might” Mill have ſupplied [Fer 5 3 

with ſubſiſtence, bad no further attraQtion for a ſimple the Englim 
govern- | 


and duet People, and gave way to agriculture. It nad — 
been eſtabli in the marſhes and wwe low lands, 2 
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| The habjtations, built all of wood, were extreme 
| vegient, "and Fn 

5 houſe i in Europe, ; They bred a great deal of poles 
| all kinds, it, Which made ry variety in "their " food for | 
"moſt { part hel; leſome and p plentifu . Their emer 5 
EY beer and cyder, , to w which they 1 ſonietimes added Yam 


5 throughout 1 t 


with 45 Thele grounds | ielded fifty for © 
and aftebwards ifteen e or twe ity. for one at al Fn 
and oats' ſucceed ded belt! in them, but they ike viſe pro- 


+$%.*% & * 


duced rye, 2 batley, and n maizes Tbere were "AG potatoes 
n preat plenty, the uſe of 'which'was become Common. 


*. 4he ame time the immeßſe meadows wen Fn | 
with numerous. fl flocks. They computed as much 3 2s Hxty 
thouſand head of horned Kalle; ; and "moſt families 540 


iim 1 


ſeveral horſes, [though the "llage was camied d ,on. y oxen, | 


l 
1 clap, 
iſhed | as 1 28 a ſubſtantial f farmer's 


2 


eir "uſual cloathing was in general t ie produce of 


Fe their own Hax, or the fleeces "of their own. e . 
* theſe they, made common \ linens and Coarſe c 
| any of them had 2 defire. for articles of greafer Tag, 


ths: © If 


they drew them from Annapolis, or ' Louiſbourg,, 3 and | gave 
in.exchange, corn, cattle or Furs. 
Taz neutral French had nothing elſe.” to. give their 


AL 


neighbours, and made ftill fewer exchanges 1 them- 


ſelves, becauſe each ſeparate; family was able and had 
been uſed. to provide for, its wants. "They, therefore, 
knew nothing of paper-currency, which was o common 

he reſt of North- America. Even the ſmall 


quantity of ſpecie which had lipped into the colony did 
= not inſpire that activity i in which conſiſts i its real value, 

Their manners were of courſe extremely {i imple.. There 
never was a cauſe either civil or criminal of i importance 
enough to be carried before, the court of judicature eſta- 
1 bliſhed at * Whatever little differences aroſe 
from 
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from time time among ben were ivieabty"uBcd by B © 


their. elde. All their-publie acts were Fawn by 
paſtors, who had likewiſe the Keeping of eber wills for 
which and their religious etviees the inhabiturts nel 


twenty - lee nh parte of thefr Müweltt: 0 ; 


Tursg were always Neifn chobgh o afford more 


means 'than there were'objefts fer generofity'”* Real mis 


ſery was entirely unknown and benerclener prevented 


the demands of poverty. Every mib fortune wie believed 
lt ets, before it doule be felt, withoiit oſtentatidn on 


the one band; and (without meahnefs br we öther. It 


vn in Hioft à fociety of Vitthien;” every iam ilk of 


which was adully Teady'rs 2000 ufd t to reteive har" be 


thought'the Tommon kigtit öf mafkeind 2905205001 to, 
So perfedt a barilony wianurllly prevented l tbefe e 45 
rieftions*6f Binantey Wielt ure Jo offen tel fc 
peibe of Faliilies. 85 ifs heed Wag an HARARCE in 


Pelz bf af what CONC ö eeff le 65 b Tex. 


This eit was prevented: by varty marriage; for no one 

paſſed bis youth in . feats of welibaey. As ſobn 28 4 
| young+ wan eame- to the proper age, tlie community 
— dim a houſe, broke up the landb about it, fowed 


them, and ſupplied them with all the neceſſaties of life for 


a twelvemonth. Here he received” the partner whom he 


had choſen, and who brought him her portion in flocks: | 


This ne family grew and profpered like the others. In 


1749 al ee made a population of fehlten thouſand 
fouls. $4 . 19% 5 4295 


Ar this period Great- Nite 3 of what con- 


ſequence the poſſeſſion of Acadia might be to her 


commerce. The peace, hich neceſſarily left a great 
number of men without employment, furniſhed an op- 
portunity, by the diſbanding of the troops, for peopling 


and cultivating a vaſt and fertile territory. The Britiſh 


mi- 


* 
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Nm affeced. particular. advantages. to, all who: would. 
4 —_ oyer and ſettle in Acadia. Ryery, ſoldier, ſailor and: 
workmen was do have fifty agres.of land for himſelf, and 
— for everx hal ſon / he (carried ever. in his family. All 
-non-commitſioned officess, were allowed eighty. for. them 
ſelves, and. fifky.for.. thera wives and chillen z; enſigns 
200; lieutenants, 300 gapfzin 460 5, and all officers. of 
a bigber rank, , 690,;, together, with. thirty. fo each of 
their dependents., Fhe.land, was % de tax free-for, the, 
firſt zen year Ind even e, pay above one liyres, two 
ſols, eee, ao filty, ace, Beſides chis, the go: 
 verument; engaged, to, aduanceigr peimburſe the Fxpences 
of, palſage,,,to bu a lg bouſy, to, fyroiſh, all, Ihen necellary, 
inſtruments for fiery gr. aprigulivee ; and to gefray the 
expeneey, of lub ens for the fy year, , Theſe s 
FAgFMEn by "determined three thouſand, ſeven. An and 
gen perſons it the month of May 1949 to go fo. 
rica, rather than x run n, the, riſque, of ſtarving 1 in Eyrope. - 
Tus new; folony,way intended to: oform. an; eſtabliſh: 
ment 19 the,fouth-gaſt of Acadia, in a place which-the 
Gavages. had formerly called ChehuRo,.and chen Engliſh 
Hallifax. This fituation; was preferred. to ſeyeral; others 
where the ſoil, was better, far; the fake of eſtabliſhing in 
its neighbourhood an excellent, cod fiſhery, aud, ſortifying 
one of the fineſt harbours/in Amexica. But as it as the 
ſpot moſt favourable for the Chace, the Epgliſh were ob- 
liged to diſpute it with the Micmas Indians, wha: moſtix 
frequented it. Theſe ſavages defended with obſtinacy a | 
territory they held. from nature; and it was not till. after 
very great lofles t. that the e Engliſh « drove ec, out from 
their poſſeſſions. 3 Wan 
| Tais war. was not entirely. beiten when, chere was 
Ge agitarign diſcoyered e : rope f rench.. A 
Saw. 1:5 * 98 A l 5 n ak 1 9 8 884% people 
Gabe EE About one ſhilling, 
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pow whoſe" manners were ſo ſimple and Who * BOOK 
ſuch betty; could not but perceive that it was impoſſible ,_ — 5 
 thereſhvind be any ſerious thoughts in' ſettling in coun- | 
tries ſo near to them without their independence being 3 
affected by it. To this apprehenſion” was added that of | 
ſeeing their"'religion in danger. Their prieſts eithet | 2 
heated by their own enthuſiaſm, or ſecretly inſtigated by | 
the governors of Canada, perſuaded them to credit an 
thing they choſe to ſuggeſt againſt the Enyliſh, whom 
they called heretics. This word, which has ſo power- 
ful an influence on deluded minds; determined this happy 
Acdberlcan colony to quit their habitations and remove to 
New Frarice, where they were offered lands. This re- 
ſolution many of them executed "immediately, without | 
| conſidering the conſequences of it; the "reſt were pre⸗ 
paring” to follow as ſoon as they had provided for their 
ſafety. The Engliſh government, either from policy or 
; caprice, determined to prevent them by an act of treache<- 
ry, always baſe and'cruelin thoſe to whom power affords 
milder methods. Under a pretence of exacting a» re- 
newal of the oath which they had taken at the time of 
their becoming Engliſh ſubjects, they aſſembled thoſe to- 
gether who were not yet gone; and when they had col - 7 
lected them, immediately embarked them on board of 
hips which tranſported them to the other Engliſh colo- | 
| lonies, where the greater Fart them: died of grief and. 5 | 
vexation rather than want. a 38 # vi fuk 


| l Sucn are the fruits of a0 u jedi, of that ra- 
| paciouſneſs inherent to all governments which inceſſan 
preys both upon mankind and upon land. What an 
enemy loſes is reckoned a gain, what he gains, is locked 
5 upon as a loſs. When a town cannot be taken, it is 
| ſtarved; when it cannot be 'maintained; it is burgers 
aſhes, or lis foundations raſed. Rather than ſurtender, a 
i ' ſhip 


486 


Preſent 


ſtate of 


8 . 
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ee 6 a Wann blown up by powder and by 


mines. A deſpotic government ſeparates its enemies from 
its ſlaves by immenſe deſerts,: to prevent the meme 
the one, and the emigrations of, the other.. 
Tus Spain choſe rather to make a wilderneſs of "a 


on country, and a grave of America, than to divide ĩts 


riches with any other of the European nations. The 
Dutch have been guilty of every public and private crime 
to depriye other commercial nations of the ſpice trade. 
They have oftentimes even thrown whole cargoes into 
the ſea, rather than they would (ell them at à low price. 


France rather choſe to give up-Louiſiana to the Spaniards, 
kdban 0 let it fall into the hands of the Engliſh 3 and 


England deſtroyed the French veſſels to prevent their re- 


turning to France. Can we aſſert after this that policy 


and ſociety were inſtituted ſor the happineſs of mankind? 
Yes they were inftituted to N the wicked man, and 
to ſecure the man in power. Wat 

Smecx the emigration of a . who owed their bis: 


Nova Sco- pineſs to their virtuous obſcurity, Nova Scotia has been 


: ua. 


but thinly inhabited. It ſeems as if the envy that depo- 
pulated the country hat blaſted it. At leaſt the puniſh- 
ment of the injuſtice falls upon the authors of it; for 
there is not a ſingle inhabirant to be ſeen upon all that 
length of ooaſt between the fivet Sti Lawrence, and the 
peninſula ; nor do the rocks, the ſands and marſhes with 
which it is at preſent covered, make” it probable that it 


| ever wilt he peopled. The cod, indeed, which abounds 


in ſome of its bays, draws en year a k W of 
fiſhermen during the ſeaſen. 

Tua are only three „en in „e ent of the 
province. Annapolis, the moſt ancient of them, waits 
en Gr 1 _ Wi place of the unbappy 
mul nech We enonbibarot Frenchmen 
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Frenchmen, who were driyen from it; and it gg * . 


promiſe them rich returns from the fertility of hex foil. . 
Luxgxapzen, the ſecond ſettlement, was founded A 


* 
- 


few. years ago by 800 Germans come frem: Halifax: At 


ri, it did not promiſe, much ſucceſs; hut is conſiderably 
improved by Ahe unremitted induſtry of that warlike and 


wiſe people, who contented with defending their own 


territory, ſeldom go out of it, but to cultivate: others 
which they are not ——— of conquering. They have 
fertilized all the countries under the Englifh dominian, 
whezeyer.chance. had eondutted them, | ee, 5 05. 
Hair ax will always continue to be * Wa 
place ef the province; an advantage it owes ta the en- 
couragements laviſhed upon it by the mother country. 
Their enponees for this ſettlement from its firſt foundation 

to the year 1769, mounted to more than e, 


: livres (o) per annum. Such favours were not ill beſtowed | 


upon a city, which from its ſituation, is the natural ren- 
dezyous of both the land and ſea forces, which Great 
Britain ſometimes thinks herſelf obliged 10 maintain in 
America, as well for the defence of her fiſheries, and the 
protection of her ſugar" iſlands, as for the purpoſe of 
maintaining her connections with her northern colonies, 
Hallifax, indeed, derives more of its ſplendor from the 
mation and activity which is conſtantly kept up in its 
ports, than either from its cultivation which is trifling, 
or from ita fiſheries which have not been conſiderably i im- 


prouad, thaugh they conſiſt of cod, mackerel, and the 


ſeal. It ia not even in the ſtata ĩt ſhould. be ad fortified 
ton. The malverfatians. of perſuns employod, wha 
inſtead: of the fortifications ordered and .paid-far byi the 
mother country, have only erected a few: batteries wichaut 
N n city, IS, N to fall without 


reſiſtanee 
ws es , TY 3 ” + 
* 4 ” * 4 4: 4 * . > * 
- 1 : » 
: * 
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Uh usr eh Ser iA wirs AND blos | 
| eee men, hands of the firſt enemy that attacks 
* Ia 17577 the ip habirants of the county "of Hallifax. 
rated the value of their houſes, eattle and merchandiſe at 
about 6,750,000'livres: (y; This ſum, which makes 
about two thirds of the riehes of the whole province, Gas 
not increaſed! above one fourth-fince that time: 
Tu deſite of putting a ſtop to this Niger of langber 
Was, probably, one of the- motives' which indũced the Bri- 

tiſh government to conſtitute à court of admiralty for all 
North America, and te place the ſeat of it at Hallifax in 
1763. Before this period, the juſtices of peace uſed to 
de the jodges of all violations of the act of. navigation 3 
but the partiality theſe magiſtrates; uſed to ſhew in their 
' judgments, for the colony, where they were born, and 
which had choſen; them, made their miniſtry. uſeleſs, and 
even prejudicial;to the mother country. It as preſumed, _ 
that if enlighteued men were ſent from Europe, and well 
| ſypparted, they would impreſs more: reſpect fot their de- 
termination. The event has juſtified this policy. Since 
dat regulation, the commercial laws have been better 
obſerved ; but ſtill great inconveniences have enſued from 
the diſtance of many provinces from the ſeat of this new 
tribunal. It is probable that to remedy theſe, admini- 
ſtration will be forced to multiply the number of the 
courts, and diſperſe them in: places convenient ſor the 
people to have acceſs to them. Nova Scotia will , then 
loſs the- temporary advantage it/gais from being the re- 
fort of thoſe who eome for juſtice; but it will, probably, 
find out other natural ſources of wealth within itſelf. It 
has'ſome; indeed, that are peculiar to it. The exceed- 
ing fine flax it produces, of which the three kingdoms 
are ſo mueh in want, muſt haſten the progreſs of its im- 
a provement. Nova Scotia muſt not, however, expect ever 
„ to vie wuh New England. f 
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nalized itſelf by many acts of violence; and was actuated 


— 
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New Endl Awp, like the mother country, has S 


by the ſame turbulent ſpirit. It took its riſe in trouble- Founda- 


ſome times, and its infant ſtate was diſturbed with many Ne Eng. 


dreadful commotions. It was diſcovered in the beginning land, 


of the laſt century, and called North Virginia, but no 
Eurbpeans ſettled there till the year 1608. The firſt co- 
Jony, Which was weak aind ill directed, did not ſuecced, 


and for ſome time after there were only a few adventurers ; 
who came over at times in the ſummer, built themſelves: 


temporary huts for the ſake of trading with the ſavages, 
and like them, difappeared again for the reſt of the year. 
Fanaticiſm which had depopulated America to the ſouth, 
was deſtined to repopulate it in the north. At length 
ſome Engliſh preſbyterians, who had been driven from 
- their own country, and had taken refuge in Holland, that 
univerſal aſylum of liberty, reſolved to found a church for 
their ſect in a new hemiſphere, They, therefore, purchaſed 


in 1621 the charter of the Engliſh North Virginia com- 


pany : for they were not poor enough to wait in patience. 
till their virtues ſhould have made them proſperous, 
Forty-one families, making in all 120 perſons, ſet out 
guided by enthuſiaſm, which, whether founded upon error 


or truth, is always productive of great actions. They landed 


at the beginning of a very hard winter, and found a country 
entirely covered with wood, which offered a very melan- 
choly proſpect to men already exhauſted with the fatigues 
of their journey. Near one half periſhed either from the 
cold, the ſcurvy, or diſtreſs; the reſt were kept alive, for 
ſome time, by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, and the ſteadineſs of 
character they had contracted under the perſecution of 


epiſcopal tyranny. But their courage was beginning ta 
fail, when it was revived by the arrival of ſixty ſavage! 
' warriors, who came to them in the ſpring, - headed by* 


Vor. 12 Q their 
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BO O tei chief. Freedom ſeemed. to exult that ſhe had thus 
= — brought together from the extremities of the world two 
ſuch different people; who immediately entered into a 
Freciprocal alliance of friendſhip and protection. The old 
ttenants aſſigned for ever to the new ones all the lands in 

the neighbourhood of the ſettlement they had formed 

under the name of New Plymouth; and one of the ſa- 

vages, who underſtood a little Engliſh, ſtayed with them 

to teach them how to cultivate the maize, and inſtruct 

them in the manner of fiſhing upon their coaſt. 


Tunis kindneſs enabled the colony to wait for the com- 
panions they expected from Europe, with feeds and all 
ſorts of domeſtic animals. At firſt they came but ſlowly, 
but the perſecution of the puritans in England increaſed 
the number of proſelytes (as | is always the caſe) to ſuch 
a degree in America, that in 1630, they were obliged to 
form different ſettlements, of which Boſton ſoon became 
the principal. Theſe firſt ſertlers were not merely ec- 
cleſtaſties, who had been driven out of their preferment 
for their opinions, nor thoſe ſectaries influenced by new 
opinions, that are ſo frequent among the common people. 
There were among them ſeveral perſons of high rank, 
who having embtaced puritaniſm either from motives of 
caprice, ambition, or even of conſcience, had taken the 
| Precaution to ſecure themſelves an aſylum in theſe diſtant 
regions. They had cauſed houſes to be built, and lands 
to be cleared, with a view of retiring there, if their en- 
deavours' in the cauſe of civil and religious liberty ſhould 
prove abortive, The fame fanatical - ſpirit that had 
introduced anarchy into the mother country, kept the 
colony in a ſtate of ſubordination, or rather a ſeverity of 


manners, had the fame effect as laws in a | ſavage 
climate. 
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- Tas inhabitants of New England lived peaceably bor OO K 
a long time without any regular form of policy, It was 
not that their charter had not authorized them to eſtabliſn 


any mode of government they might chuſe, but theſe en- 
thuſiaſts were not agreed amongſt themſelves upon the 
plan of their republic; and government was not ſuſſi- 
ciently concerned about them to urge them to ſecure their 
own tranquillity. At length they grew ſenſible of the 
neceſſity of a regular legiſlation, and this great work which 
virtue and genius united have never attempted but with 


diffidence, was boldly undertaken by blind fanaticiſm. 


It bore the ſtamp of the rude wen on which it had 


been formed, 


Turks was in this new andy A Wee mixture of 
good and evil, of wiſdom and folly, No man was al- 
lowed to have any ſhare in the government except he was 


a member of the eſtabliſhed church. Witchcraft, per- 


jury, blaſphemy, and adultery were made capital offences; 
and children were alſo puniſhed with death, either for 
curſing or ſtriking their parents. On the other hand, 
marriages were to be ſolemnized by the magiſtrate. The 
price of corn was fixed at 3 livres, 7 ſols, 6 deniers(g) 
per buſhel. The ſavages who neglected to cultivate their 


lands were to be deprived of them by law. Europeans 
were forbidden under a heavy penalty to ſell them any 


ſtrong liquors or warlike ſtores. All thoſe who were de- 
tected either in lying, or drunkenneſs, or dancing, were 
ordered to be publickly whipped. But at the ſame time 
that amuſements were forbidden equally with vices and 
crimes, one might ſwear by paying a penalty of 1 livre, 


2 2 ſols, 6 deniers, (r) and break the ſabbath for 67 livres, 


10 ſols. ( It was eſteemed an indulgence to be able to 
. Q-2-= atone 


1d. hal s d. 3 farthings. 
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8 9 O K atone by money for a negle& of prayer, or for uttering A 
raſh oath.» But it is ſtill more extraordinary. that the wor- 
ſhip of images was forbidden to the puritans on pain of 
death, which was alſo inflited-on Roman catholic prieſts, | 
who ſhould return to the colony after they had been ba- 
niſned; and on Quakers who ſhould appear again after 
having been whipped, branded and expelled. Such was 
the abhorrence for theſe ſectaries, who had themſelves an 
averſion for every kind of cruelty, that whoever either 
brought one of them into the country, or harboured him 
but fot one hour, was expoſed to pay a conſiderable 

Fanaticim THosE unfortunate members of the colony, who, leſs 
3 4. violent than their brethren, ventured to deny the coercive 
mities in power of the magiſtrate in matters of religion, were per- 
Ta ſecuted with {till greater rigour. This appeared a blaſ- 
-phemy to thoſe divines who had rather choſen to quit 

their country than to ſhew any deference to epiſcopal au- 
thority. By that natural tendency of the human heart 

from the love of independence to. that of tyranny, they 

changed their opinions as they changed the climate; and 

only ſeemed to arrogate freedom of thought to themſelves, 

in order to deny it to others. This ſyſtem was ſupported 

by the ſeverities of the law, which attempted to put a ſtop 

to every difference in opinion, by impoſing capital pu- 
niſhment on all who diſſented. Whoever was either con- 
victed or even ſuſpected of entertaining ſentiments of to- 
leration, was expoſed to ſuch cruel oppreſſions, that they 

were forced to fly from their firſt aſylum, and ſeek refuge 

in another. They found one on the ſame continent, and 

as New England had been firſt founded by perſecution, 

its limits were extended by it, This ſeverity, which a 

man turns againſt himſelf, or againſt his fellow creatures, 

and makes him either the victim, or the oppreſſor, ſoon 


exerted 
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exerted itſelf againſt the Quakers. They were whipped, B OO K 
baniſhed, and impriſoned. The proud ſimplicity of theſe XVII. 


new enthuſiaſts, who in the midſt of tortures and igno= 
miny praiſed God, and called for bleffings upon men, in- 
| ſpired a reverence for their perſons and opinions, and 
gained them a number of proſelytes. This circumſtance 
exaſperated their-perſecutors, and hurried them on to the 
moſt atrocious acts of violence; and they cauſed five of 
them, who had returned clandeſtinely from baniſhment, 
to be hanged. It ſeemed as if the Engliſh had come to Ame- 
rica to exerciſe upon their own countrymen the ſame cruel- 
ties the Spaniards had uſed againſt the Indians. This ſpirit 
of perſecution was at laſt ſuppreſſed by the interpoſition of 
the mother country, from whence it had been brought. | 

 CROMWELL was no more; enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and 
n which compoſed his character, factions, re- 
bellions, and proſcriptions were all buried with him, and 
England had the proſpect of calmer days. Charles the 
ſecond, at his reſtoration, had introduced amongſt his 
ſubjeQs a ſocial turn, a taſte for convivial pleaſures, gal- 
lantry, and diverſions, and for all thoſe + amuſements he 
Had been engaged in while he was wandering from one 
court to another in Europe, to recover the crown which 
his father had loſt upon a ſcaffold. Nothing but ſuch a 
total change of manners, could poſſibly have ſecured the 


tranquillity of his government upon a throne marked with _ 


blood. He was one of thoſe voluptuaries, whom the 
love of ſenſual pleaſures ſometimes excites to ſentiments 
of compaſſion and humanity, Moved with the ſufferings 
of the Quakers, he put a ſtop to them by a proclamation 
in 1661 but he was never able totally to extinguiſh the 
ſpirit of perſecution that prevailed in America. 


Tux colony had placed at their head Henry Vane, the 
ſion of that Sir Henry Vane, who had had ſuch a remark- 
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300 E able ſhare in the diſturbances of his country. This obs 
XVI 
boa and enthuſiaſtic young man, in every thing te- 


ſembling his father, unable either to live peaceably him- 
ſelf, or to ſuffer others to remain quiet, had contrived to 
revive the obſcure and obſolete queſtions of grace and 
free will. The diſputes upon [theſe points ran very high, 
and would, probably, have plunged the colony into a 
civil war, if ſeveral of the ſavage nations united had not 
happened at that very time to fa]l upon the plantations of 
the diſputants, and to maſſacre great numbers of them. 
The coloniſts heated with their theological conteſts paid 
at firſt very little attention to this conſiderable loſs, But 
the danger at length became fo urgent and ſo general, 
that all took up arms. As ſoon as the enemy was re- 
pulſed, the colony reſumed its former diſſentions; and 

the phrenzy which they excited, broke out in 1692 in a 
war, marked with as many atrocious inſtances. of vio« 
lence, ay any ever recorded in hiſtory. | 

THERE lived in a town of New England, called Salem, 
two young women who were ſubje& to convulſions, 
accompanied with extraordinary ſymptoms, Their fa- 
ther, miniſter of the church, thought that they were 
bewitched ; and having in conſequence caſt his ſuſpicions 
upon an Indian girl, who lived in his houſe, he com- 
pelled her by harſh treatment to confeſs that ſhe was a 
witch, Other- women. upon hearing this, ſeduced by the 
pleaſure of exciting the public attention, immediately 
believed that the convulſions which proceeded only from 
the natute of their ſex, were owing to the ſame cauſe. 
Three citizens, pitched upon by chance, were immedi- 
ately thrown into priſon, accuſed of witchcraft, hanged, 
and their bodies left expoſed to wild beaſts and birds of 
prey. A few days after, ſixteeh other perſons, together 
with a counſellor, who becauſe he refuſed to plead againſt 
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them, was ſuppoſed to ſhare in their guilt, ſuffered in the B Gap 


ſame manner. From this inſtant, the imagination of 


the multitude was inflamed with theſe horrid and gloomy 


ſcenes. The innocence of youth, the infirmities of age, 


virgin modeſty, | fortune, honour, virtue, the moſt dig- 
nified employments of the ſtate, nothing was ſufficient to 
exempt from the ſuſpicions of a people infatuated with 


viſionary ſuperſtition. Children of ten years of age were 


put to death, young girls were ſtripped naked, and the 


marks of witchcraft ſearched for upon their bodies with 


the moſt indecent curioſity; thoſe ſpots of the ſcurvy 
which age impreſſes upon the bodies of old men, were 
taken for evident ſigns of the inſernal power. Fanaticiſm, 
wickedneſs and vengeance united, ſelected out their 
victims with pleaſure. In default of witneſſes, torments 
were employed to extort conſeſſions dictated by the ex- 
ecutioners themſelves, If the magiſtrates, tired out with 
executions-refuſed to puniſh, they were themſelves ac- 
cuſed of the crimes they would no longer purſue; the 
very miniſters' of religion raiſed falſe witneſſes againft 
them, who made them forfeit with their lives the tardy 


remorſe excited in them by humanity. Dreams, appa- 


ritions, terror and conſternation of every kind increaſed 


theſe prodigies of folly and horror. The priſons were | 
filled, the gibbets left ſtanding, and all the citizens in- 


volved in gloomy apprehenſions. The moſt prudent per- 
ſons quitted a country imbrued with the blood of its in- 
habitants ; and thoſe that remained ſought for nothing 
but reſt in the grave. In a word, nothing leſs than the 
total and immediate ſubverſion of the colony was expect- 
ed, when on'a' ſudden, in the height of the ſtorm, the 
waves ſubſided, and a calm enſued. All eyes were opened at 
once, and the exceſs of the evil awakened the minds which 
it had at firſt ſtupified. Bitter and painful remorſe was 
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'B OO the immediate conſequence; the mercy of God was im- 
= plored by a general faſt, and public prayers were offered 


up to aſk forgiveneſs for the preſumption of having ſup- 
poſed that heaven could have been pleaſed with ſacrifices 
with which it could only have been offended. 

- PosTBRITY will, probably, never know exactly what 
was the cauſe or remedy of this dreadful | diſorder. 
It had, perhaps, its firſt origin in the melancholy; which 
theſe perſecuted enthuſiaſts had brought with them from 
their own country, which had increaſed with the ſcurvy 
they had contracted at ſea, and which had gathered freſh 
ſtrength from the vapours and exhalations of a ſoil newly 
broken up; as well as from the inconveniences and hard- 
ſhips inſeparable from a change of climate and manner of 
living. The contagion, however, ceaſed like all other 


. epidemical diſtempers, exhauſted by its very communica- 


tion; as all the diſorders of the imagination are diſpelled 
in the tranſports of a delirium. A perfe& calm ſucceeded 
this agitation ; and the puritans of New-England bave 


never ſince been ſeized with fo gloomy a fit of enthuſiaſm. 
Severities 


Bur though the colony has renounced the perſecuting 


Kill ſubſiſt- ſpirit which hath ſtained all religious ſects with blood, it 


the 
* f has preſerved ſome remains if not of intoleration, at 


laws o 


3 leaſt, of ſeverity, which reminds us of thoſe melancholy 


days in which it took ts riſe, Some of its laws are ſtill 
too ſevere. * 

[In ſupport of this nabe the author gravely in- 
troduces the ſtory of Polly Baker,' who was brought 
before the magiſtrates and convicted the fifth time of 
having had a baſtard child. He gives the ſpeech ſhe is 
faid to have made on this occaſion at full length. But as 
this ſpeech is in the hands of every Engliſh reader, the 
tranſlator has judged it unneceſſary to ſwell his tranſlation 
with it, The author O reaſoning upon it is as follows:: 


T7 HIS 
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Tais ſpecch, however, produced an affecting change B 00K 
in the minds of all the audience. She was not only. ac» — TE „ 


quitted of either penalty or corporal puniſhment, but her 
triumph was ſo complete, that one of her judges married 
her; ſo ſuperior is the voice of _— to all the e 
of ſtudied eloquence. | | 
- NoTwIiTHSTANDING this, the 3 tte FRE 
regained-its ground, whether it be that political and ſocial 
good often ſilences the voice of nature, when left to 
| herſelf, or that, under the Engliſh goyernment, where 
celibacy is not enjoined by religion, there is leſs excuſe 
for an illicit commerce between the ſexes than in-thoſe 
countries, where the nobility and the clergy, luxury. on 
the one fide, miſery on the other, and above all, the 
ſcandalous example given by the court and the church, 
all unite. in degrading the married ſtate, and conſequently 
in preventing many perſons from entering into it. 
NEW EnGLanD has ſome reſources againſt bad laws 
in the conſtitution of its mother country, when the peo- 
ple who have the legiſlative power in their own hands 
are at liberty to correct abuſes; and it has others derived 
from its ſituation, which _ a vaſt field to nnd 
and population. 


Tunis colony, bounded to the north by 8 to the Govern- 
weſt by New-York, and to the eaſt and ſouth by Nova ment, Po- 

Scotia and the ocean, extends full three bundred: miles cultu 

on the borders of the ſea, and upwards of fifty miles bi NG | 

the inland parts, and navi- 

Tux clearing of the lands is not done by chance as in _— 


the other provinces. From the firſt they were ſubjected land, 


to laws which are flill religiouſly obſerved. No citizen 
whatever has the liberty of ſettling even upon unoccu- 
pied land. The government which was deſirous of pre- 
ſerving all its members from the inroads of the ſavages, 
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and that they ſhould be at hand to partake of the ſue: | 
cours of a well-regulated ſociety, hath ordered that whole 
villages ſhould be formed at once. As ſoon as ſixty fa 


milies offer to build a church, maintain a clergyman, and 


pay a ſchool - maſter, the general congreſs allot them a 
ſituation, and permit them to have two repreſentatives 


in the legiſlative body of the colony. The diſtrict aſ- 
| Gigned them always borders upon the lands already clear- 


ed, and generally contains fix thouſand ſquare, acres, 


Theſe new people chuſe out the: ſpot moſt convenient 


ſor their reſpective habitations, and it is uſually of a ſquare 
figure, The church is placed in the center; and the 
coloniſts dividing the land among themſelves, each in- 


cloſes his property with a hedge. Some woods are re- 


ſerved for a common. It is thus that New- England i: 
continually aggrandizing itſelf, without diſcontinuing to 


make one complete and well conſtituted province. 


Tnouon the colony is fituated in the midſt of the 
temperate zone, yet the climate is not fo mild as that of 
ſome European provinces, which are under the fame pa- 
rallel. The winters are longer and more cold; the 
ſummers ſhorter and more hot. The 'fky is commonly 
clear and the rains more plentiful than laſting. The air 


has grown purer ſince its circulation has been made free 


by cutting down the woods; and malignant vapours, 


which at firſt carried off ſome of the nnn are no 
longer complained of. 


Tux country is divided into four provinces, which in 
the beginning had no connection with one another. The 
neceſſity of maintaining an armed force againſt the ſa- 
vages obliged. them, to form a confederacy in 1643, at 
which time they took the name of the united colonies, 
In conſcquence of this league, two deputies from each 


eſtabliſhment uſed to meet in a ſtated place to deliberate 


upon 
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upon the common affairs, of New-England, according to BOO = 
the inſtructions they had received from the aſſembly, by. 2 „ 


which they were ſent. This aſſaciation controuled in no 
one point the right which every individual had of acting 
intirely as he pleaſed, without either the permiſſion or 
approbation of the mother country. All the ſubmiſſion 
of theſe provinces conſiſted in a vague eee ; 
of the kings of England for their ſovereigns. 
So flight a dependence diſpleaſed Charles the geen | 
The province of Maſſachuſet's bay, which, though the 
ſmalleſt, was the richeſt and the moſt populous of the 
four, being guilty of ſome miſdemeanor . againſt governs 
ment, the king ſeized that opportunity of taking away 
its charter in 1684; and it remained without one till the 
revolution; when it received another, which, however, 
did not anſwer its claims or expectations. The crown 
reſerved to itfelf the right of nominating, the governor, 
and appointing to all military employmepts, and to all 
principal poſts in the civil and juridical departments: 
allowing the people of the colony their legiſlative power, 
they gave the governor a negative voice- and the com- 
mand of the troops, which ſecured him a ſufficient- in- 
. luence to enable him to maintain the prerogative of the 
mother country in all its force. The provinces of Con- 
necticut and Rhode-Ifland by timely ſubmiſſion prevented | 

the puniſhment that of Maſſachuſet had incurred, and 
retained their original charter. That of Ne- Hampſhire 
had been always regulated by the ſame mode of admini- 
ſtration as the province of Maſſachuſet's bay. The ſame 
governor preſides over the whole colony, but with regu- 
lations adapted to the conſtitution of each province. Ac- 
cording to the moſt exact calculations, the preſent popu- 
lation of New-England is computed. at four hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, which are more numerous to the 
ſouth 
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» 00K ſouth than to the north of the colony, where the ſoil is 
— leſs fertile. Among ſuch a number of citizens, there are 


few proprietors wealthy enough to leave the care of their 
plantations to ſtewards or farmers': moſt of them are 
planters in eaſy circumſtances, who live upon their eſtates 
and are buſied inthe labours of the field. This equality 
of fortune, joined to the religious principles and to the 
nature of the” government, gives this people a more re- 
n caſt than is to be obſerved in the other colonies. 
Nox of our beſt fruits have degenerated in New- 
England; it is even ſaid, that the apple is improved, at 
leaſt, it has multiplied exceedingly and made cyder' a 
more common drink than in any other part of the world. 
All our roots and garden-ſtuff have had the ſame ſucceſs; 
but the ſeeds have not thriven quite. ſo well. Wheat is 
apt to be blighted, barley grows dry, and oats yield 
more ſtraw-than grain. In default of theſe the maize, 
which i is uſually conſumed in making beer, is the drink 
of the common people. There are large and fruitful 
meadows, which are covered with numerous flocks. 


THE arts, though carried to a greater degree of per- 
ſection in this colony than in any of che others, have 
not made near the ſame progreſs as agriculture. There 
are not more than four or hve ma} of any im- 
portance. a 


Tae firſt which was formed was that 1. building of 
ſhips. It maintained for a long time a degree of re- 
putation. The veſſels which came out of this dock were 
in great eſtimation, the materials of which they were 
conſtructed, being found much Jeſs porous, and much 
leſs apt to ſplit than thoſe of the more ſouthern pro- 
vinces. Since 1730, the numbers of them are confi- 
derably diminiſhed, becauſe the woods for building have 
_ little enen wy and uſed for other purpoſes. To 
prevent 


* 
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1 


t this inconvenience, it was propoſed to forbid the B © © * 


a of any of them within ten miles of the ſea, and . 
we know not for what reaſon this law, the neceſſity of 
which was ſo evident, was never put in force. The 
diſtilling of rum has ſucceeded better than the building of 


ſhips. It was begun from the facility the New Eng- 


landers had of importing large quantities of melaſſes from 
the Caribbees. The melaſſes were at firſt uſed in kind 
ſor various purpoſes. By degrees they learnt to diſtil 


them. When made into rum, they ſupplied the neigh- 


bouring ſavages with it, as the Newfoundland fiſnermen 
did the other northern provinces, and ſailors who fre- 
quented the coaſt of Aſrica. The degree of imperſection 
in which this art hath ſtill remained in the colony, has 
not diminiſhed the ſale of it; becauſe they have always 
been able to afford the rum at a very low price. . 
Tux fame reaſon has both ſupported and increaſed che 


; manufsAre of hats. Though limited by the regulations 
of the mother country to the internal conſumption of the 


colony, the merchants have found means to ſurmount 


theſe obſtacles, and to ſmuggle pretty large quantities of 
them into the neighbouring ſettlements. | 8 


Tus colony ſells no cloths, but it buys very teur, The - 


fleeces of its flocks, as long, though not quite ſo fine as 
the Engliſh ones, make coarſe ſtuffs, which do extreme- 


ly well for plain men who live in the country. 


SOME Preſbyterians who were driven from the north 


of Ireland by the perſecutions either of the government _ 


or of the clergy, firſt taught the New Englanders to cul- 
tivate hemp and flax, and te manufacture them. The 
linens made of them are ſince become one of the great 
reſources of the colony. 


Tus mother country, whoſe political e bark 


not always coincided with the high opinion entertained 
aha | | of 


* 


which ſail from the ſame ports, and exchange proviſions 
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B <4 O K of her abilities, has omitted nothing to thwart theſe ſe⸗ 
— Yer manufactures. She did not perceive that by this 


oppreflive conduct of the government, thoſe-of her ſub- . 
jects who were employed i in clearing this conſiderable part 
of the new world, muſt be reduced to the alternative 
either of abandoning ſo good a country, or procuring 
from among themſelves the things of general uſe, and of 
immediate neceſſity. N Indeed, even theſe reſources would 
not have been ſufficient to maintain them, if they had 
not had the good fortune and the addreſs to open to them- 
ſelves ſeveral other channels of ſubſiſtence, the origin 
and progreſs of which we muſt endeavour to trace. 
Tux firſt reſource they met with from without, was in 
the fiſhery.. It has been encouraged to ſuch a degree, 
that a regulation has taken place, by which every family 


| who ſhould declare that it had lived upon falt-fiſh for two 
l days i in the week during a whole year, ſhould be diſbur- 


dened of part of their tax. Thus commercial views en- 
join abſtinence from meat to the proteſtants, in the ſame 
manner as religion preſcribes it to the catholics. 

Mack AREL is caught only in the ſpring at the mouth 
of the Pentagouet, a conſiderable river which empties 


_ itſelf in Fundy bay, towards the extremity of the colony. 


In the very center of the coaſt, and near Boſton, the 
- Cod-fifh is always in ſuch plenty, that cape Cod, not- 


_ withſtanding the ſterility of its ſoil, is one of the moſt 


populous parts of the country. Not content, however, 
with the fiſh caught in its own latitudes, New England 
ſends every year about two hundred veſſels, from'thirty- 
Five to forty tons each, to the great bank, to Newfound- 
land, and to Cape Breton, which commonly make three 
voyages a ſeaſon, and bring back at leaſt a hundred thou- 
ſand quintals of cod. Beſides, there are larger veſſels 


for 
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- for the produce of the fiſhery of thoſe Engliſh who are ; O, 
ſettled in theſe frosen and barren regions. Al this . 
is afterwards diſtributed. in the ſouthern parts of tg 

and America. 
THis is not the only article with which. he Britiſh 
illands in the new world are ſupplied by New England. 
It furniſhes them beſides, horſes, oxen, hogs,' ſalt meat, 
fe butter, tallow, cheeſe, flour, biſcuit, Indian corn, peas, 
+ . fruits, cyder, hemp, flax, and woods of all kinds. The 
fame commodities paſs into the iſlands belonging to the 
other nations, ſometimes openly, ſometimes by ſmug- 
| Sling, but always in leſſer quantities during peace, than 
in war time. Honduras, Surinam, - and other parts of 
the American continent open ſimilar markets to New 
England. This province alſo fetehes wines and drandies 
from the Madeiras and the Azores, and N for them 
with cod-fiſh and corn, 


Tus ports of Italy, Spain and Portugal receive an- 
nually ſixty or ſeventy of their ſhips. They come there 
laden with cod, wood for ſhip building, naval ſtores, 
corn, and fiſh oil; many of them return with olive- oil, 
falt, wine and money immediately to New England, 
| boy: they land their cargoes clandeſtinely. By this me- 
 thod, they elude the cuſtoms they would be obliged to 
Pay in Great Britain, if they went there, as in purſuance 

of a poſitive order they ought to do. The ſhips which 
do not return to the original port are ſold in thoſe where 
they diſpoſe of their cargo. They have frequently no 
particular addreſs, but are freighted indifferently for 
every merchant and every mots till they meet with a 
proper purchaſer, : 
Tur mother country receives tha its colony 1 
und maſts for the royal navy, planks, pot-aſhes, pitch, 
tar, ns a few ion. and. in Ren of dean ſome 


2 corn, 
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«Theſe cargoes come home in ſhips. built by her. 
* ee or bought by chem of Privaſeerss, ho. 


wes . upon ſpeculation. di 


Bes1Dts the trade New England makes "of her, own. 
productions, ſhe has appropriated, great. part of the con- | 
veying trade between North and South America, in con- 
ſequence of which the New Englanders 5 are Jooked upon 
as the brokers or Hollander of that part of the world. 

NorwrrnsraDνẽ,, this lively and | continued exer- 
tion, New England has never yet been able to free herſelf | 

from debt. She has never been able to pay exactly for | 
what ſhe received from the mother country, either i in pro- 
ductions of her own, or of foreign induſtry, ot in thoſe 
from the Eaſt- Indies; all which articles pt, trade amount, 
, * to 9,000,000 of livres. (t)* „ 

HE has ftill, however, trade enough to o keep fixthou- | 
ſand ſailors in conſtant employment. Her marine conſiſts 
of ſiye hundred large veſſels, which carry altogether forty _ 
| thouſand tons burden; beſides, a great number of ſmaller; . 
veſlels for fiſhing and for the coaſting trade, which come, 
out indifferently from all the open roads which are ſpread, 
all over the coaſt. Almoſt all of them load and EY 
at Boſton. 3 5 ls 
Bos rox, the ical of New Forli d, is 5 ſituated, in 1 
peninſula, about four miles long, at the bottom of the 
finebay of Maſſachuſet, which reaches about eight miles 
within land. The opening of the bay is ſheltered from 6 
the impetuoſity of the waves by a number of rocks which 
riſe above the water, and by a dozen of ſmall ilands, ne 
greater part of which are fruitful and inhabited. Theſe * 
dikes and natural ramparts will not allow more than th 
ſhips to come in together. At the end of the laſt cen- 
tury, a regular citadel, named fort Ae Was erected. 
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in one af the ilands upon this. narrow channel. Ther BOOK. 
ate ong hundred pieces of cannon carrying ont 
poundess each upon it, which are diſpofed in ſuch. a man- 
ner, that they can batter a ſhip fore and aft. before, it is | 
poſlible ſor her to bring her zune to hear. A league fur= . 
her on, there is a. very high light · houſe, the ſignals from 125 | 
which, in Sale, of invaſion, are perceived and;nepented; | ! 
by the fortreſs. along the whole coaſts) at the ſame tim . 
that. Boon .has. her..own.light-houſes, which. ſpread b.. 
alarm tc all che inland country, Except. in the caſe of 
| a very thick fog, which. a few ſhips may take. advantage: 
\ of te get into ſome of the ſmaller iſlands, the town, has 
always five, or x hours, to prepare for the reception. 0. 
te enemy, and to get together ten thouſand militia, n 
which can be raiſed at four and twenty hours notice. If | 
a fleet ſhould ever be able to pals. the artillery of fort OR 
William, it. E439 infallibly be ſtapped by a couple of. Oe OS 
batteries, which, being erected to the north and ſouth of A | 
the place, command the whole bay, and would give time. 15 
ſot all the veſſels and commercial ſtores to be ſend, 9 
from capnon ſhot in the river Charles. 4 
Bos rom port is large enough fot 8 e 'Y 
anchor in it ſafely. and commodiouſſy. There is a mag- | 
nificent pier conſtructed; far enough advanced in the ſea | 
ſor the ſhips to unload their goods without the affiſtance BY 
of a lighter, and to diſcharge them into the warehouſes, | 6 \ 
which. are ranged on the north ſide... At the extremity, of "1 nl 
the pier, the town appears built-in the form of a creſcent 7 
round the harbour. According to the bills of mortality, 
which are become with reaſon the only rule of political 
arithmetic, it contains about thirty thouſand inhabitants, 
compoſed of Anabaptifſts, Quakers, French f refugees, Eng- 
liſh, Preſbyterians and church of England men. The 
douſes, furniture, dreſs, food, Nr cuſtoms and | 
nf Vor. IV. R manners 
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ers ate o exay--fimilar to the mote of ling in 
chat it is impoMlible to find any other difference” 
bot chat W 187 * the REO a Hi 


ew York E 
New York, þ k Nrw eee -which' emeles a aides Jolly: 


dhe Dosch, inh"f6'w#itiy relpeche, is cbmmigucus to' New-York. "The 


N into latter limited to the eaſt 'by this principal eslony, and 


ce bounce to the weſt by New- Jerſey, oetupits"at' fiſt 1 


Engliſh. very mitfow ſpace of twenty miles along the fell ore. 
f and infenfibly” enlatging, extends aboye 4 hundred and 
fifty miles northward in the intand coutiry.” rprp 
Tun country was diſcovered by Henry” Hudson 10 
ibog. That celebrated navigstof, after having made 
vain attempts under the patfonage of the” Dutch Faft- 
India company for the diſcovery of 2 north. weſt pallage, 
veeted about to the ſouthward, and conſted along the 
continent, in hopes! of making ſome "uſeful diſcovery 
that might prove à Kind of indemnification to the fociety 
for the traft they had repoſed in him. fe entered into 2 
conſiderable river, to which he gave his tame, and after 
having reconnoitred the” coaſt and its bree, res 
turned to Amſterdam from whence he had ſet ſail. 
*{AECo#DING to the European ſyſtem, which ka 
the people of the new world as nothing, this country 
Mk6uld have belonged to the Dutch. - It had been difcd- 
vtre&by à man in theit ſervice," who had taken poſſeſ. 
ſton of it in their name, and given up to them all the 
chaims which he himſelf might have to it. His being an 
| Engliſhman did not, in the leaſt, invalidate theſe uncon- 
tidbertible titles. It muſt, therefore, have occaſiotied 
| rent ſurprize, when James the firſt aſſerted bis preten- = 
ſions to it, upon the principle that Hudſon was born his 
ſubject; as if the real country of any man was not that 
n hich he en his ſubſiltence. The RG Was fo 
inne con- 0 
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bonvinded of rhis'thiat he ſoon gave up the matter3 4un4 800K. 
the republic ſ ſene in 1610 to lay the foundation ofa, 


colon) if # country which was to be called New Belgia. 
Every thing proſpered here. Fortunate beginnings ſeem» 


ed to announce à ſtill greater progreſs, when in 166464. 
| | 6g Ce Eg age eee 15 


pombiy foreſee rr ma, pm fe 


| na, Cy had not at that time thoſe” intimate 


with” Holland that the ambition and fut! 
ceſſes 1 5 Les the 14th have given birth to ſince, had 


1 ſeen with” a. jealous eye the proſperity of 4 ſmall 
ſtate in its neighbourhood,” which, though but juſt form- 


Ed, was already extending its proſperous ttade to al 


55 rts. of the world. She was ſecretly diſturbed at the 
0 


a of not being on an | equality with a power to- 
| a, in the nature of things, ſhe ought to have been 

15 iy ſuperior. Her rivals in commerce and navigation by 

eit Vigilance and 0 oeconomy, gained the advantage over 
er i in all the large markets of the whole univerſe, "Every 

ort the made to eſtabliſh a a competition turned'either to 


ber loſs or diſcredit, and the was obliged only to act a fe. 


condary part, Whilſt all the trade then known was evi- 
dendy centering itſelf in the "republic. At length, the 
nation felt the diſgrace of het merchants, and 'reſ6lved : 
that 1 what they could not compaſs by induſtry, ſhould be | | | 
ſceuted to them by force. Charles the fecond,” notwith- 
ſtanding his averſion for buſineſs, and his immoderate 
doyt of plenfufe; eagerly adopted à meaſüre which gave 
him a proſpect of acquiring the riches of theſe diſtunt 

regions, together with the maritime empire of Europe. 
His brother, more active and more enterpriſing: than 


Hainſelf, encouraged him in theſe diſpoſitions, and the 
deliberation concluded with their ordering 1 Dutch 
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3 bis 4e be attacked without any eee 
8 i t N50 N Mb $8 ab; 
A Englim fleet appeared before New, Belgin, in the 
+ month. of Auguſt. It had three thouſand men on. board, 
| and. ſo numerous a force precluded every idea, as well as 
every hope of reſiſtance ; the colony ſubmitted; as ſoon. as 
it was ſummoned. 'The conqueſt was ſecured to the 
Victors by the treaty of, Breda; but it was ggain taken 
from them, in 1673, When the, intrigues. of France had 
found, means to ſet two powers at variance, who f. for their r 
mutual intereſts ought always to be friends. A ſecond 


Ys 7TH 1 


__, treaty n reſtored New Belgia to the Engliſh, who have re- 
i maigedi in quiet e sf it ever ſince under the pane 
of New, York. 
«+ Ix had taken that name from the duke of York, to 
hom it had been given by the king i in 1664. As ſoon 
as he. bad recovered it, he governed it upon the ſame 
arbitrary principles, which afterwards deprived him of the | 
| His deputies, i in whoſe hands were ' I6dged 
powers of every kind, not contented with the exerciſe of 
the. public authority, conſtituted themſelves arbitrators i in 
All private diſputes. The country was then inhabited by 
Hollanders, who had preferred theſe plantations to their 
own country, and by coloniſts who, had come from New 
England. Theſe people had been too long accuſtomed 
to liberty, to ſubmit, patiently for any time to ſo arbi· 
trary an adminiſtration. Every thing ſeemed tending ei 
cher to an inſurrection or an emigration, when in 1683 
| the colony was invited to chuſe repreſentatives to ſettle 
| its form of government. Time produced ſome other 
changes; but it was not till 1691 that a fixed plan of 
| * was m, 1 has been ee 
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Ar the head of the colony is 4 ae 1 Book 
dis 6wn;; wile Hitewite uppbirits" twelve counſellors} {30 — 
without whoſe concurrence the governor can 1 | 
aft. The commons are  repreſthted by twenty-ſeven'te 
puties, choſen by the inhabitants, and "theſe" fever? Kam | 
dies conſtitute the” general” aſſembly,” in which every 7 
power is lodged.” The duration of this aſſembly," origis 5 
nally unlimited; was aſterwurds fixed at three years; and 
- now continues for ſeven, like the eee e 
whoſe revolutions it has followed; ccc. 
*"$opronTEB'u pon a form of emen fo ſolid, 0 1 Flourith- 
\ avourable to that liberty which makes every thing prof- Ne Perz „ 
per, the colony | gat itſelf up enti irely to all the lab6uts Cauſes of 
which its tuation could require or encourage. A ellz > at 
mate e milder than that of New England, g 1 
to it for the cultivation of corn, and equally fi | 
for Wy of every other production, foon enable it to * 
ſuceefsfully with an eftabliſhment that had got the ſtart 
of it in all its productions, and in all the Gerke we 
it was not equal in its manufactures, this inferiority W 
amply. 'compentated by a fur trade infinitely more eotifi 
derable. Theſe means of proſperity united to à very 
great degree of toleration in religious matters, have 5 
aiſed its population to one hundred and fifty thouſand In- 
Fables five and twenty thouſand of which are able ta 
bear arms, and conſtitute the national militia, r 8 


. „Iiir colony would flin have flouriſhed much more "had 
not its proſperity. been obſtructed by the fanaticiſm of | 
o governors, | the oppreſſive conduct of ſome others, 
and the extravagant grants made to ſome individuale if in 
tog high, favour; but theſe, inconveniences, which are 
only temporary under the Engliſh g government, bare ome 5 
of them ceaſed, and the reſt of them are leſſened. The 
| Fries Ys therefore, 528 to ſee her productions 


8 | _ doubly 
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19 0 Kdoubly increaſed, if che two thirds of its territory, which 


—— till remain rr 


third vbicli bas already been eultivated. Fin 
. Ir is impoſlible to ſoreſee what ese ee 
may have upon the minds of the inhabitants ;; but it is 


certain they have not yet abu ſed thoſe. they have hitherto 


acquired, The Dutch, who were the firſt founders of 


the colony, planted in it that ſpirit of order and oecono- 

my, which is the charaReriſtic of their nation; and as 
they always made up the bulk of the people, even after 
teſe had changed maſters, the example of their decent 
- manners was imitated by all the new coloniſts brought 

amongſt them by the conqueſt. The Germans, com- 
pelled to take refuge in America by the perſecution which 


drove them out of the palatinate, or from the other pro- 
vinces of the empire, were naturally inelined to this 


Ie fimple and modeſt way of life; and the Engliſh - and 


French, who were not accuſtomed to ſo much frugality, 
ſoon conformed, either from motives of wiſdom or emu- 
lation, to a mode of living leſs expenſive, and more fa- 
miliar than that which is ene by n. 7. pa- 


rade. 


War hes been the at That the . 


| has never run in debt with the mother country; that it 


has by that means, preſerved an entire liberty in its ſales 
and purchaſes; and been enabled always to give to its 
affairs the direction, which has been moſt advantageous 


to them. Had the tepreſentatives carried the ſame prin- 
' ciples into their adminiſtration, the province would not 


have entered precipitately into 71 4 l the burthen 
of which it already feels. 


Born the banks of Hudſon's river are - Jail out in 


the plantations of the colony, which enliven and decorate 


theſe borders. It is upon this magnificent canal, which 
N 5 wy ig 
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4s navigable day and night, { in all ſeaſons; and where the B 


tide runs up above a hundred and ſuty miles in he land, CE, 
that every thing which is intended for, ada 
is embarked in veſlels of forty. or fifty tons burthen. The 
ſtaple itſelf, which, is near the ſea, is extremely vell 
ſituated for, receiving all the merchandiſe of the provinee 
and all that comes from Long Iſland, which is only ſe- 
Harated ſrom the continent by a narcow- canal. 
Tuts iſland, which takes its name from its figure, is 
one hundred und twenty miles in length by twelve in 
breadth. It was fotmerly very famous for the grent 
number of whales and ſea · calves taken in its neighbour- 
bood ; but whether it is that the frequent ſiſheries have 
driven away theſe animals, which generally ſeek quiet 
ſeas and deſert ſhores, they bave diſappeared, and another 
branch of induſtry has been found to ſupply their loſs. 
As the paſtures are moſt excellent, the breeding of all 
Muds of cattle, arid particularly horſes, has been much 
attended to, without- negleQing any other branch of cul- | 
. tivation. All theſe different riches flow to the principal 
market, which is alſo increaſed by productions hrought 
from a greater diſtance. Some parts of New England 
. Ent areas their Hives 
into this magazine. 17-7), 
Tuts, mart is eee ee eee . | 
- preſent has the ſame name as the colony, and is called 
New York. It was formerly built by the Dutch, Wa 
gave it the name of New Amſterdam, in aa iſland called 
Manahatton, which is fourteen leagues long and not 
very broad. In 1756, its population amounted to 10, 468 
whites, and 2,275 negroes. There is not any town 
where the air is better, or where there is a more general 
appearance of eaſe and plenty. Both the public edifices 
and private houſes convey the idea of folidity united to 
45 2 3 con- 


c 
our, it would hardly: held; out toenty-foot hours, 
 /having no other defence of the road or 'the toum except 
an and a ſtone vetrenchme nt: 
"New York, which ſtands at the diſtance of about 
deus miles from the mouth of Hudſonꝰs river, has, pro- 
yperly ſpeaking; neither port or baſon; but it does not 
want either, becauſe itz road is -ſufficient.-- It is from 
bthence:that-250 or 300 ſhips axe diſpatehed every year for 
the different ports of Europe and America. England r- 
erives but a ſmall part of them; dut they are the richeſt, 
becauſe they are thoſe whoſe cargo conſiſts in ſurs and 
| beaver ſkins. The manner in Which the colony, gets 
poſſeſſion of theſe peltries is now to be explained. 


As ſoon as the Dutch had built New Amſterdam in a 


Hevation, which they thought favourable for the inter- 
- *gourſe with Europe, they next endeavoured to eftabliſh 
an - advantageous trade there. The only thing at that 
time in fequeſt from North America was furs ; but as 
the neighbouring ſavages offered but few, and thoſe in- 
Aliitferent ones, there was a neceſſity of puſhing to the 
north. to have them better and in larger quantities. in 
tconſequence of this a project was formed for an eftabliſh- 
ment on the banks of Hudſon's river, at 150 miles 
diſtance from the capital; the circumſtances- fortunately 
proved. favourable for obtaining the conſent of the Iro- 
quois, to whom the territory required, belonged; This 
brave nation happened to be then at war with the French, 
ho were juſt arrived in Canada. Upon an agreement 
to ſupply them with the ſame arms that their enemies 
71aſed, they allowed the Dutch to build fort Orange, 
which was afterwards called fort Albany. There was 
never the leaſt diſpute between the two nations; on the 
vcuntrary, the with W of their powder, 
bet 6 lead 
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5 4vad and guns; which they uſed to give in exchange for BOOK 
. ſeeured to themſelves not only what they could. —— * 


| their on hunting in all the five countries, but 
even the ſpoils SO hel the el pe warriors'i in their 


- expeditions. | W 
Tucuon . Engliſh; gl their taking blen of 


the colony, maintained the union with the ſavages, they '- © 
did not think ſeriouſly of extending the fur trade, till the * 


tevoeation of the edict of Nantes in 1685, introduced 


among them the art of making beaver hats. — : 1 


efforts were for a long time ineffectual, and there were 


'chiefly two obſtacles to their ſucceſs, | The French were 5 of 


"accuſtomed to dra from Albany itſelf coverlids, thick 
worſted ſtuffs, different iron and copper manufactures, 
even arms and ammunition ; all which they could ſell 
to the ſavages with ſo much the more advantage as theſe 


goods bought at Albany coſt them one third leſs than 


they would have done any other way. Beſides, the 


American nations, who were ſeparated from New York 


by the country of the Iroquois, in which no body choſe 
to venture far, could hardly treat with any but the Ftench. 
1 BURNET, , who was governor of the Engliſh colo- 
ny ia 1720, was either the firſt who ſaw the evil, or 


the firſt who ventured to ſtrike at the root of it. He 


made the generally aſſembly forbid all communication be- 


tween Albany and Canada, and then obtained the con- 
ſent of the Iroquois to build and fortify the factory of 


Oſwego at his on expence, on that part of the lake 
Ontario, by which moſt of the ſavages muſt paſs in their 
way to Montreal. In conſequence of theſe two opera- 

tions, the beavers and the other peltries were oy 
equally divided between the French and Engliſh.- The 
- acceſſion. of Canada cannot but increaſe at preſent the 


ſhare New AR in the trade, as the latter is better 
95 ſituated. 
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Ir. the Engliſh colony, has, * by 8 of 


Canada, it docs not appear to haue loſt any thing by be- 
ing ſeparated from New Jerſey, which formerly made a 
part of New Belgia, under the title of New, Sweden. 
In what Tu Swedes were, in fact, the firſt Europeans who 
daf ſettled in this region, about the year 1639 · I be neglect 
fell into in which they were left by their own country, which was 
the hands. .too weak to be able to extend its. protection. to them at 
Engliſh. ſo great a difiance, obliged them, at the eng of üxteen 
1 years, to give themſelves up to the Dutch, who, united 
this acquiſition to New Belgia. When the duke of 
Tork received the grant of the two countries he ſeparat- 
ed them, and divided the leaſt of them, called A 
Jerſey, between two of his favourites. 
CARTERET · and Berkley, the firſt of new eg re- 
5 ere the eaſtern, and the other the weſtern. part of 
tze province, had ſollicited this vaſt territory with no 
other view but to put it up to ſale. Several adventurers 
accordingly bought large diſtricts of them at a low price, 
Which they divided and ſold again in ſmaller par- 
cels. Ia the midſt of theſe ſubdiviſions, the colony be- 
came divided into two diſtinct provinces, each ſeparately 
governed by the original proprietors. The exerciſe ol 
this right growing at length inconvenient, as, indeed, it 
was ill adapted to the ſituation of a ſubjedt, they gave 
up their charter to the crown in 1702 ; and from that 
time the two provinces became one, and were directed 
ke the greater part of the other Engliſh Würd waa 
> RAS council and a general aſſembl p 
NEW Ixnskv, ſituated between 30 and 40 degrees 
north latitude, is bounded to the eaſt by New Vork, to 
AY * to the north by unknown land, 
— | and 


through. an extent of 129 miles. This, large country 


1 


a inhabitants, the deſendents of Swedes and Dutch, who 
were its firſt -cultivators, to whom had been added ſome 


| Quakers, and ſome church of England men, with a 
greater number of Preſbyterians. The defect of the go- 160 
vernment ſtopped the progreſs and occaſioned che indi- 
gence of this ſmall colony. It might, therefore, have 
ö been expected that the æra of liberty ſhould haye.been 
that of its proſperity ; but almoſt all the Europeans who 


went to the new world in ſearch either of an aſylum or 


. riches, preferring the milder and more fruitful climates | 


of Carolina and Penſylvania; New Jerſey could never 
recover from its primitive languor. Even at this day, it 


does not reckon above fifty thouſand whites, united in 


| villages, or diſperſed among # the e r 
thouſand blacks. | 

Tux poverty of this provinge. not 8 it in — 
beginning to open a direct trade with the , diſtant or fo- 


reign markets, it began to ſell its productions at Phila- | 


delphia, and eſpecially at. New York, with which. there 
| was an eaſy communication by rivers,, It has continued 
this practice ever ſince, and receives in exchange from 
the two cities ſome of the productions of the mother 
country. Far, however, from being able to acquire any 
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and to the ſouth by che ocean, which: waſhes, tg yeoaſta R O 


N 
oe 


objects of luxury, it cannot even afford to purchaſe all the 


articles of immediate neceſſity; but is obliged itſelf 15 
manufacture the greateſt part of its clothing. 


THERE is of courſe very little ſpecie in the long, | 


| which is reduced to the. uſe. of paper-currency. All its 


bills together do not amount to more than 350,000 li- 


6 As they are current both in N and 
. Ney 
0 59006, 207, 8 


„„ 


ven v You: which 1 20 le e . of ably others dl,; 


E bear an advanced premium above the bills of theſe 


two colonies, by being x made 1200 of 3 in n all 'the' payments 
tween them.” ee e eee 
Bur fo trifling ; an advange wil never give' an) any real 

importance to New Jerſey. It is from out of te” on 

boſom, that is, from the culture of its immenſe tract of 


beſert country, that it Is to draw its vigour and proſpe- 


rity. © As long 2s it ſtands in need of intermediate agents 
it will never recover from the ſtate of languor into which 
it is plunged. This the colony i is thoroughly ſenſible of, 
and all its Efforts are now directed to this end, in order 
to enable it to act for itſelf,” It has even already made 
ſome with ſucceſs. As far back as the year 1751, it 
found means to fit out, at its own expence, thirty-eight 
veſſels bound to Europe, or to the ſouthern iſles of Ame- 
rica. Theſe veſſels carried 188,000 quintals of biſcuits, 
ſix thouſand, four hundred and twenty-four barrels of 
flour, ſeventeen thouſand, nine hundred and forty-one: 
buſhels of corn, three hundred and fourteen barrels of ſalt 
beef and pork, fourteen hundred quintals of hemp; to- 
gether with a pretty large quantity, of hams, butter, beer, 
linſeed, iron in bars, and wood for building. It is ima- 
gined that this direct trade _ have ens one third 
ſince that time. 


Tuts beginning of Ha mbit rats the n 
the induſtry, the hopes, the projects, and the enterpriſes 
of a colony, which hitherto had not been able to ſuſtain 
the part in trade, which its ſituation ſeemed to promiſe 
it. If, however, there are ſome poor and feeble ſtates 
that draw their ſubſiſtence and ſupport from the vicinity 
of others more rich and more brilliant than themſelves, 
the 8˙8 * greater number whom ſects a neighbourhood 

en- 


5 ehre be and deſtroys, Such, tne 
| the fate of New Jerſey, as will appear from. the 
we are going to give of Penſylvania, which Mi too 


cloſe to this colony has ſometimes ſtiſled it. with, its 
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| | The Goes 3 e ee e 2 re- 
| | Penſylva- markable change in Europe, either by its own influence, 
nia. Man- or by the example it gave, had occaſioned à great fer- 
3 _— mentation in the minds of all men; when there aroſe 
| - * from; the midſt of it a new religion, which at firſt ap- 
| © _ peared much more like a rebellion guided by fanaticiſm 
than like a ſet that was governed by any fixed principles, 

In fact, the generality of innovators follow. a regular 
| | ſyſtem compoſed of doctrines connected with each other, 
2 and in the beginning, at leaſt, take arms only to defend 
5 | themſelves. The Anabaptiſts, on. the contrary, as if 
* | they had only looked irito the Bible for the word of com- 
mand to attack, lifted up the ſtandard of rebellion, be- 
fre they had agreed upon a ſyſtem of doctrine. It is 
g Ae true, indeed, that their leaders had taught, that it was a 
1 + Uidicaleus and uſeleſs practice to adminiſter baptiſm to 
= - Infants, and aſſerted that their opinion upon this point 
| | „ ol ns wat 


M FHE RASTUAND WEST AE 


r oh that of the prints church? but they agg 
had tot pet ever praftifed themſelves this only article — 


faith, which furniſhed a pretencs for ſepäratſon. 
ſpirit” br kelition precluded them from paying 4 A . at- 
tention to the fchiſmatic tenets on Which 85 diviſion 
Was founded. To ſhake off the tyrannieal yoke of church 
and fats: was their law and their faith. 'To enliſt i in 
the armies of the lord, to join 'with the faithful, who 
were to wield the ſword of Gideon, this was their de- 
vice, their motive, and their Tignal for rallying. _ 


I was not till after | they had carried fire and "word 
inks A gteat part of Germany, chat the  ayabaptiſts t thought 
at laſt of f marking and cementing, their confederacy by dome 
6 viſible ien of union. Haying been inſpired s Lat firſt to raiſe 
4 body, of troops, in 1525 they were inſpire to com. 
% po raligions code, and. the, following were the 
they adopted. | Ki n ein 420 bier 
Ix the mixed eybem et inqpleratrce et 
which they are guided, the anabaptiſt church being * 
only one in which the pure word of God is taught, neither - 
uy ought to communicate with any other. 
Tux fpirit of the Lord blowing wherefoever it liſterh, 


: 
0 


the power of -preaching is not limited o one order of the = 


ſaichful, but is —_ all. Every ons likewiſehas the, 
- 577 anang nl ng FE er eee ot 
Erz y ſect which has not preferved the Sani 2 
| all itzt Which conftituted the life and fpirit'of ive 
chriſtianity, (i has degerierated,” and is for that" weden 


6 


impure ſociety. 83 


ki Mon fürs are uſelefrin eee 
ful, , A chriſtian never has occaſion for e 5 oh . i 4 
cbriſtian allowed to be one himſelf. cas e ee buck 
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«+ CunsTIAns are not en 1 
Sn defence, much leſs ! is zam 
— ſoldiers in mercenary armies. 

Born law- ſuits apd oaths are forbidden the diſciples of 
Chiilt, who has commanded, them to let their ve, be 
yea, and their , oct flo 2 
Tux e of (infants; 1 bs. an. invention of 22 devil 


> 1 


to receive it Wed a er of the engagement they 
| take upon | Themſelves. * ; 


Sven v was in 5 origin the religious ſyſtem of the Ana- 

 baptilts, 7 Though it appears founded on charity and mild. 
.* 

neſs, yet it produced nothing but violence and i iniquity. 
The 2 idea of an equality of ſtations i is the moſt 
dangerous one that can x be adopted 1 in n 6 | civilized ſoriety. 
in mind of their rights, it is leading them on to allaſſi- 
Ration and plunder. It is letting domeſtic animals looſe, 
and transform ing them into wild beaſts. The maſters 
who govern the people "muſk be better informed, or the 
laws by which' they are conducted muſt be ſoftened: but 
there i is in fact no ſuch thing in nature as a real equality ; 2 
it exiſts only in the ſyſtem. of equity. Even the ſavages 
| themlelves ate not equal, when once they are collected 
into hords. They are only ſo, while they wander in the 
woods; and then the man who ſuffers the produce of his 
chace to be taken from him, is not the equal of him who 
deprives him of it. Such has been e of. all * 
Cieties, ei fc 

A doctrine, the balis of of which was the W 
goods and equality of ranks, was hardly calculated to 


find partizans any where but among the poor. Tbe 
peaſants all accordingly adopted it with the more violence 
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W fl 
— +. F —- 
5 2 1 o * 


thoſe who were condemned to-flavery;--roſeup'in arm on 
all ſides; to ſupport :a'do&rine;- which, from being vuſ- 
ſals, madg them equal to their lords. Ihe apprehenſiom ; 
of ſeeing one of the firſt bands of ſociety, obedience to 

the magiſtrate, broken, united all other ſects againſt: 

them, ho could not ſubſiſt without ſubordination. Aſter 
having carried on a more obſtinate reſiſtance than could 
have been.cxpeged,: they yielded at length to the number 
of their enemies. Their ſect, Notwithſtanding i had 
made its way all over Germany, and into a part of the 
north, was no where prevalent, becauſe it had been eye ; 
where oppoſed and | diſperſed. It was but juſt tolerated'i in N 
thgle, countries, in which the greateſt latitude of opinion 
was allowed; and there was not any ſtate in which it 
was able to ſettle a church, authorized by the civil power, 
This of) courſe weakened it, and from obſcurity it fell. 
into contempt. Its only glory is that of having, perhaps, 


contributed to the foundation of the ſect of the quakers. 


Tuis humane and pacifie ſect had ariſen in England 
amidſt the donfuſions of a war, which terminated in a 
monarchꝭs being dragged to the ſcaffold by his on ſub - 
jecto T be founder of it George Fon, was of the lower 
claſo bi the people 3 a man who had been formerly a m | 


chanie, but-whom-s ſingular and contemplative turn o 


mind had induced to quit his profeſſion. In order to 
wean himſelf entirely from all earthly affections; he bro 
off all connections with his own: family; and for fear of 
being tempted to renew them, he determined to have n 


hxed abode. He often wandered alone in the woody, 


without any ther amuſement but his bible. In time he. 


even / learnt to go without that, when he thought be had | 
Vor. IV... TX Sar gt N 8 at wh bad 15 
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| debe — der thin DOIN | 
was more inſupportable. "Fhe'farigreater e 
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5 K acquired from: i it a degree of. A ſimilar to that of 


the apoſtles and the. prophets. 
Tur he began to think of rr e which 


he found not in the Jeaft difficult in à country where the 
minds of all men were filled and diſturbed with enthuſi- 


aſtie notions. He was, therefore, ſoon followed by a 


mMultitude of diſciples, the novelty and ſingularity of 
whoſe notions upon incomprchenſible ſubjecte, could not 


fail of attracting and faſcinaing all hole who were ſond 


of the warvellbus. : el 


Fur ffi thing, by which they caught > wig eye, was 
ths ſiwplicity of their dreſs, in which there was neither 
gold nor ſilver lace, nor embroidery, vor laces, nor ruffles, 
and from which they affected to baniſh every thing that 


was ſuperfluous or ufneceſſary. They would not ſuffer 


either. a button in the hat, or a-plait in the coat, becauſe 


it was poſcible to do without them. Such an extraordi- 


nary contempt for eſtabliſhed modes teminded thoſe who 


adopted it, chat it became them to be more virtuous than 
the reſt of men, from whom they * Ane 


by this external modeſty. 


All the external. deſerences which the pride: uni} ty- 
nanny of mankind exact from thoſe who are unable to re- 


fuſe them, were diſdained by the quakers, who diſclaimed 


the names of maſter and ſervant. They condemned all 


titles as pride in thoſe, who claimed them, and as mean- 


neſs in thoſe who beſtowed them. They did not allow 
to any perſon. whatever the appellation of eminence or 


excellence, and ſo far they might be in-the right; but 


they refuſed to comply with thoſe reciprocal marks of at- 
tention which we call politeneſs, and in this they were 
to blame. The name of friend, they ſaid, was not to 
be refuſed by one chriſtian, or citizen to another, but the 


2 ceremony of bowing they conſidered as ridiculous and 


troubleſome. 
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nee To pull off one s hat they held to beaBOO * 
. want of reſpect to one's ſelf, in order to ſhe it to others, 5 


They carried it ſo far, that even the magiſtrates could 

not draw from them any external token of reverence; but 
they addreſſed both them and princes according to the an- 
cient majeſty of language, in the n perſon and in 


the ſingular number. 


Tux auſteirty of their morals evnodled the n i 


of their manners. The uſe of arms, conſidered in every 


light, appeared a crime to them. If it was to attack, it 


| my violating the laws of humanity, if to defend ones 
ſelf, 


it was breaking through thoſe of chriſtianity. Uni- 
verſal peace was the goſpel they had agreed to profeſs. 


If any one ſmote a quaker upon one cheek, he immedi- 


ately preſented the other; if any one aſked him for his 
coat, he offered his waiſtcoat too. Nothing could en- 
gage theſe equitable men to demand more than the lawy- 


ful price ſor their work, or to take leſs than what they 


demanded: -. An oath even before a magiſtrate and in a | 
juſt cauſe they deemed to be a profanation of the name of 


God, in any of the wretched: diſputes that ariſe A 
weak and periſhable beings. | 


Tus contempt they had for the outward forms 4 po- 


nteneſs in civil life was changed into averſion for the 
ritual and ceremonial parts of religion. They looked 


upon churches merely as the parade of religion, they 
conſidered the ſabbath as a pernicious idleneſs, and bap- 


tiſi and the Lord's ſupper as, ridiculous ſymbols: For this 


reaſon, they rejected all regular orders of clergy.. Every 
one of the faithful they imagined received an immediate 
illumination from the Holy Ghoſt, which gave a character 


far ſuperior to that of the prieſthood. When they were 
| aſſembled together, the firſt perſon who found himſelf 
N aroſe and imparted the lights he had received 


82 | from 
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BO 0 K . heaven. * women were often 8 wich PEN 


XVIII. 
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gift of ſpeech which they called the gift of prophecy; 


ſometimes many of theſe holy brethren ſpoke at the ſame 
time; but much more frequently a profound filence pre- 


vailed in their aſſemblies. | 
Tux enthuſiaſm occaſioned both by their meditations 


8 diſcourſes, excited ſuch a degree of ſenſibility i in the 


nervous ſyſtem, that it threw them into convulſions, for 


which reaſon they were called quakers. To haye cured 


theſe pecple in proceſs of time of their folly, nothing 


more was requiſite than to turn it into ridicule; but in- 


ſtead of this, perſecut ion contributed to make it more ge- 
neral. Whilſt every other new ſe& met with encourage- 


ment, this was expoſed to every kind of puniſhment, im- 


55 priſonments, whippings, pillories, mad-houſes, nothing 


was thought too terrible for bigots, whoſe only crime was 


that of wanting to be virtuous and reaſonable over much. 
The conſtancy with which they bore their ſufferings, at 


firſt excited compaſſion and afterwards admiration for 
them. Even Cromwel, who had been one. of their moſt 
violent enemies, becauſe they uſed to inſinuate themſelves 
into his camps, and diſcourage his ſoldiers from their pro- 


feſſion, gave them public marks of his eſteem. His po- 
1 licy exerted itſelf in endeavouring to draw them into his 


party, in order to conciliate himſelf à higher degree of 


reſpect and conſideration, but they either eluded his in- 
vitations or rejected them, and he afterwards confeſſed 
| that this was the only religion in which his guineas had 


taken no effect. 


A 


AMONGST the ſeveral perſons who caſt a | temporary 
luſtre on the ſet, the only one who deſerves to be re- 
membered by poſterity, is William Penn. He was the 
ſon of an admiral, who had been fortunate enough to be 
equally EI by Ch e and the two Steuarts, 

Who 
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who held the reins of government after him. This able B OK | 


ſeaman, more ſupple and more inſinuating than men com- © 
monly are in his profeſſion, had made conſiderable ad- 2 
yances to government in the different expeditions. in ; 

which he had been engaged. The misfortunes of the 25 

times had not ſuffered them to be repaid during his liſe, 

and as affairs were not in a better ſituation at his-death, 

it was propoſed to his ſon, that inſtead of money, he 

| ſhould accept of an immenſe territory in America, It ogy 

was a country, which though long ſince diſcovered and a 2 

ſurrounded by Engliſh colonies, had always been neg- 
lected. The love of humanity made him accept with 

pleaſure this kind of patrimony, which was ceded to him 

almoſt as a ſovereignty, and he determined to make it the 

abode of virtue, and the aſylum of the unfortunate. , 

With this generous defign, towards the end of the year 77 2 

1681, he ſet ſail for his new poſſeſſions, which from that | 
time took the name of Penſylvania. All the quakers 

were deſirous to follow him, in order to avoid the per- 4 
ſecution raiſed againſt them by the clergy, on account of | 
their not complying with the tithes and other eccleſiaſti- 

cal fees; but his prudence engages him to take over na 

more than two thouſand, , |: 

His arrival in the new world was ſignalized by an aft Upon what 
of equity which made his perſon/and principles equally eher 
beloved. Not thoroughly ſatisfied with the right given via was | 

him to his, extenſive territory, by the ceſſion of the Bri-Aunded. 

tiſh miniſter, he determined to make it his own property | 0 
by purchaſing it of the natives, - The price he gave to 
the ſavages is not known; but though ſome people accuſe 
them of ſtupidity for conſenting to part with what they 
never ought to have alienated upon any terms; yet Penn 
is not leſs entitled to the glory of having given an ex- 


ample of moderation and juſtice in America, never ſo 
83 77. 
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Oo k much as thought of before by the Europeans. He 


uſe he made of it he ſupplied. any deficiency there 
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made his. acquiſition as valid as he could, and by the 


might be in the legality of his title. The Ameri- 


cans conceived as great an affection for his colony, as 


they had conceived an averſion for all thoſe which had 
been founded in their peighbourhaod- without their con- 
ſent. From that time there aroſe a mutual confidence 
between the two people, founded upon good faith, which 
nathing has ever been able to ſhake, 

Penn's humanity could not be confined to the ſavages 
only; it extended itſelf to all thoſe who were deſirous of 
hing under his laws. Senſible that the happineſs of 
the people depended upon the nature of the legiſlation, he 
ſounded his upon thoſe two firſt principles of public ſplen- 


dor and private felicity, liberty and property. Here it 


is that the mind refts with pleaſure upon modern hiſtory, 
and feels ſome kind of compenſation for the diſguſt, hor. 
ror, or melanchaly, which the whole of it, but parti- 
cularly the account of the European ſettlements in Ame- 
* inſpires. Hitherto we have only ſeen theſe Barbari- 
ans ſpreading depopulation beſore they took poſſoſſion, 
and laying every, thing waſte before they cultivated. It is 
time to obſerve the ſeeds of reaſon, happineſs. and hu- 
manitx ſown and ſpringing up amidſt the ruin of an he- 
wiſphere, which Kill reaks with the blood of all its peo- 
P, civilized as well as ſavage. * 


Tunis virtuous legiſlator made W the baſis of his 
ſociety. He admitted every man who acknowledged a 
God to the rights of a citizen, and made every chriſtian 
eligible to ſtate-employments. But he left every one at 
liberty to invoke the ſupreme being as he thought proper, 


and rs n 8 e in ane. | 
A a nor 


i 


* 
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nor exacted contributipns for-buildibg: phcrs raue g, 


worſhip, nor compelled any perſons to attend them. 
Jelous of immortalizing his name, he veſted-in hib 

family the right of nominating the chief governor of the 
colony ; but he ordained that no-profits ſhould be annexed 
to his employment, except ſuch as were voluntarily 
granted; and that he ſhould have no authority without 
the concurrence of the deputies of the people. All the 
citizens who had an intereſt in the law, by having one 
in the circumſtance the law was intended to regulate, - 
| were to be electors and might be choſen. To avoid as 

much as poſſible every kind of corruption, it was ordain- 
| ed that the repreſentatives ſhould be choſen by ſuffrages 
privately given. To eſtabliſh a law of plurality of voices 
was ſufficient ; but a majority of two thirds was ny 
| to ſettle a tax. Such a tax as this was certainly mote - 
like a free gift than a ſublidy demanded by government; 
but was it poſſible to grant leſs indulgences to men who 
were come fo far in ſearch of peace? - 
SUCH was the opinion. of that real philoſopher ns: 
He gave a thouſand acres to all thoſe who could afford to 
pay 430 livres(w) for them. Every one who could not, * 
obtained for himſelf, his wife, each of his children above 
ſixteen years old, and each of his ſervants fifty acres of . 
land, for the annual quit- rent of one ſol, ten deniers 
and a half (x) per acre. | 


To fix theſe properties for ever he eſtabliſhed e 
to protect the laws made for the preſervation of property. 
But it is not protecting the property of lands to make 
thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of them purchaſe the law that 
ſecures them: for in that caſe one is obliged to give away 
part of one's property in order to ſecure the reſt; and 
law, 1 in 1 tm of *__ exhauſts the very treaſures it 

| ie oxi ali) e Milk 
(9) 190, 135. 9d. (x) About one penny. | 
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BO OK ſhould preſerve, and the very property it ſhould defend. 


- 
* 


XVIII. ag any perſons ſnould be found whoſe intereſt it might 


be to encourage or prolong law-ſuits, he forbad under 
very ſtrict penalties all-thoſe who were engaged in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, to receive any ſalary or gratifica- 


tion whatſoever And further, every diſtrict was obliged 


to chuſe three arbitrators, whoſe ' buſineſs it was to en- 
deavour to prevent, aud make up any diſputes that might 


happen, before they were carried into a court of juſtice. 
Tuts attention to prevent law-ſuits ſprang from the 
deſire of preventing erimes. All the laws, that they 


might have no vices to puniſh, were directed to put 2 


ſtop to them even in their very ſources, poverty and idle- - 


neſs. It was enadted that every child above twelve years 


old, ſhould be obliged to learn a profeſſion, let his con- 


dition be what it would. This regulation at the ſame 


time that it ſecured the poor man a ſubſiſtence, furniſhed 
che rich man with a reſource againſt every reverſe of for- 
tune, preſerved the natural equality of mankind, by re- 


calling to every man's remembrance his original deſtina- 
tion, which is that of labour, either of the mind or of 


the body. e N | 
© Sven primaty inſtitutions would be neceſſarily pro- 


ductive of an excellent legiſlation; and accordingly the 


advantages of that eſtabliſhed by Penn, manifeſted itſelf 
in the rapid and, continued proſperity of Penſylvania, 


which, without either wars, or conqueſts, or ſtruggles, - 
or any of thoſe revolutions which attract the eyes of the 


vulgar, ſoon became an object fit to excite the admiration - 
of the whole univerſe. Its neighbours, notwithſtanding 
their ſavage ſtate, were ſoftened by the ſweetneſs of its 
manners, and diſtant nations, notwithſtanding their cor- 
ruption, paid homage to its virtues. All were delighted 
' to ſes thoſe heroic days of antiquity realized, which Eu- 


ropean 
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ropean manners and laws ne eee „ 

conſider as entirely fabulous. 105 
PensvrvaurA is defended to the eaſt by the t tor Proper 
the north by New York and New. Jerſey, to the ſouth v vania. 
by Virginia and Maryland, to the Weſt by the Indians; g 
on all fides by friends, and within itſelf by the virtue f 
its inhabitants, Its coaſts, which are at firſt very nar- 
row, extend gradually to 120 miles, and the breadth of 
it, which has no other limits than its population and 
culture, already comprehends 145 miles. The ſky of 
the colony is pure and ſerene, the climate very wholeſome 
of itſelf, has been ſtill rendered more ſo by cultivation, 
the waters equally ſalubrious and clear, always flow upon 
a bed of rock or ſand; the year is tempered by the re- 
gular return of the ſeaſons. Winter, which begins in 
the month of January, laſts: till the end a March. as 
it is ſeldom accompanied with clouds or fogs, the cold is, | 
generally ſpeaking, moderate ; ſometimes, however, ſharp 
enough to freeze the largeſt rivers in one night. This 
revolution, which is as ſhort as it is ſudden, is occaſioned 

dy the north-weſt winds, which blow from the moun= 
by tains and lakes of Canada; The ſpring is uſhered in by | 
ſoft rains and by a gentle heat, which increaſes gradually ' 
till the end of June. The heats of the dog-days would 
be inſupportable were it not for the refreſhing breezes of 
the ſouth-weſt wind; but this ſuccour, though pretty 
-. conſtant, ſometimes expoſes them to hurricanes'that blow 
down whole foreſts, and tear up ttees by the roots, eſpe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the ſea, where they are 
moſt violent. The three autumnal months are com- 
monly attended with no other inconvenience but that of 
being too rain. te 13 5 5 . 
Tnovon the country is l it is not leſs fertile. 
The 6 in ſome places conſiſts of a yellow black fand, 


in 
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Bo 87 Kin others it is gravelly, and ſometimes it is a greyiſh aſh 
n. a ſtony bottom; generally ſpeaking, it is a rich 


earth, particularly between the rivulets, which interſect- 
ing it in all directions, contribute more to the fertility of 
the country than navigable rivers would, | 

Wuaen the Europeans firſt came into the country, 
they found nothing in it but wood for building and iron 
mines. In proceſs of time, by cutting down the trees, 
and clearing the ground, they covered it with innume- 
rable herds, with a great variety of fruits, *with planta- 
tions of flax and hemp, with many kinds of vegetables, 
with every ſort of grain, and eſpecially with rye and 
maize; which a happy experience had ſhewn to be par- 


ticularly proper to the climate, Cultivation was carried 


on in all parts with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs as excited 

the aſtoniſhment of all nations. 
 - From whence could ariſe this e proſpe- 
Tity? From that civil and religious liberty which have 
attracted the Swedes, Dutch, French, and particularly 
ſome laborious Germans into that country. It has been 
the joint work of Quakers, Anabaptiſts, church of Eng- 
land-men, Methodiſts, Fer en ag Moravians, Lu- 
therans and Catholics. | 


AmoNG the numerous ſeas which abourid 10 this 
country, a very diſtinguiſhed one is that of the Dumplers. 
It was founded by a German, who, diſguſted of the 
world, retired to an agreeable ſolitude within fifty miles 

of Philadelphia, in order to be more at liberty to give 
himſelf up to contemplation. Curiofity brought ſeveral 
of his countrymen to viſit his retreat, and by degrees 
his pious, ſimple and peaceabls manners induced them to 
ſettle near him, and they all formed a little colony which 
they called Euphrates, in alluſion to the Hebrews, who 
Tok to king ba on * borders of that river. N 
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are bordered with mulberry and apple-trees, planted with 
regularity. In the middle of the town is a very large 
orchard, and between the orchard and theſe. ranges of 
trees are houſes, built of wood, three ſtories high, where 
every Dumpler is left to enjoy the pleaſures, of his me- 
ditations without diſturbance. Theſe contemplative'men 
do not amount to above five hundred in all; their terri- 


Tuts little city forms a triangle, the outſides of which BOOK 


XVIII. 
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tory is about 250 acres in extent, the boundaries f 


which are marked by a river, a piece of fare en 
and a mountain covered with trees. 


Tus men and women live in ſeparate aus of the © 


city. They never ſee each other but at places of wor- 
ſhip, nor are there any aſſemblies of any kind but for 


public buſineſs. Their life is taken up in labour, prayer 


and ſleep. Twice every day and night they are called 
. forth from their cells to attend divine ſervice. Like the 
Methodiſts and Quakers every individual among them 
poſſeſſes the right of preaching when he thinks himſelf 
inſpired. The favourite ſubjects on which they love to 
diſcourſe in their aſſemblies, are humility, temperance, 
chaſtity, and the other chriſtian virtues. They never 
violate the reſt. of the Sabbath, which is ſo much the 


delight of laborious as well as idle men. They admit a 


hell and a paradiſe ; but reje& the eternity of future pu- 
niſhments.. The doctrine of original fin is with them 


an impious blaſphemy which they abhor, and in general 


every tenet cruel to man appears to them injurious to the 
divinity. As they do not allow merit to any but volun- 


tary works, they only adminiſter baptiſm to. the adult. 
At the ſame time they think baptiſm ſo eſſentially ne- 
' ceflary to ſalvation, that they imagine the ſouls of chri- 
ſtians in another world are employed in converting thoſe 
Who have not died under the law of the goſpel. 
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BO OK STILL more diſintereſted than the Quakers, they never 
* — allow themſelves any law-ſuits. One may cheat, rob 


and abuſe them without ever being expoſed to any retalia- 


tion, or even any complaint from them. Religion has 


the ſame effect on them that philoſophy had upon the 


Stoics z ĩt makes them inſenſible to every kind of inſult. 


Nornimo can be plainer than their dreſs. In winter, 
it is made of a long white gown, from whence there 


hangs a hood, to ſerve inſtead of a hat, a coarle ſhirt, 


chick ſhoes, and very wide breeches. There is no great 
difference in ſummer, only that linen is uſed inſtead of 
woollen. The women are dreſſed much like the ens 


. the breeches. 


Tum common food is only aa, not becauſe it 


is unlawful to make uſe of any other, but becauſe that 


kind of abſtinence is looked upon as more conformable 


to the ſpirit of chriſtianity which has an averſion for 
| blood. Each individual follows with chearfulneſs the 


branch of buſineſs allotted to him. The produce of all 


their labours is depoſited into a common ſtock, in order to 
ſupply the neceflities of every one, Beſides the cultiva- 
tion, manufactures, and all the arts neceſſary to the little 
ſociety, whichſare thus produced by united induſtry, it 

affords a ſuperfluous part for chunt proportioned ta 


| the population, 


Tnovon the two ſexes live farts at 1 the 


Dumplers do not on that account fooliſhly renounce ma- 


trimony. But thoſe who find themſelves diſpoſed to it 


leave the city, and form an eftablifhment in the country, 


which is ſupported at the public expence. They repay 


| this by the produce of their labours, which is all thrown 


into the public treaſury, and their children are ſent to 
be educated in the.mother country. Without this wiſe 


wes. the 1 would be nothing more than 
monks, 
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monks, and in proceſs of time would ns rn * B 144, on 


vages or libertines. | | mane 
Wuar is moſt edifying and at the ſame elit e's ex- | 


traordinary is, the harmony that ſubſiſts between all the 
ſects eftabliſhed in Penſylvania, notwithſtanding the dif- 

| ference of their religious opinions. Though they are 
not all of the ſame church, they all love and cheriſh one 
another as children of the ſame father. They have al- 
ways continued to live like brothers, becauſe they had 
the liber.y of thinking as men. It is to this delightful 
harmony that it muſt attribute more ee eee. ras 
| pid progreſs of the colon. 


AT the beginning of the year 1756 its Niese 
e ee to 150,000 white people. The number muſt 
have been conſiderably increaſed from that period, ſince 
it is doubled every fifteen” years, according to Mr. 
Franklin's calculations. There were ſtill thirty thouſand 
blacks in the province, who met with leſs ill-uſage in 
this province than in the others, but who were ſtill ex- 
ceedingly unhappy. A circumſtance, however, not ea- 
fily believed is, that the ſubjection of the negroes has not 
| corrupted: the morals of their maſters; their manners are 
ill pure, and even auſtere, in Penſy lvania. Is this ſin- 
gular advantage to be aſcribed to the climate, the laws, 
the religion, the emulation conſtantly ſubſiſting between 

the different ſects, or to ſome other prope Io 
Let the reader determine this queſtion. | 


THz Penſylvanians are in general well made, and their 
women of an agreeable figure. As they ſooner become 
mothers than in Europe, they ſooner ceaſe breeding. If 
the heat of the climate ſeems on the one hand to haſten 
the operations of nature, its inconſtancy weakens them 
on the other. There is no place where the temperature 


F 


* 
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res more uncertain, for it ſometimes changes . 


os or ſix times in the ſame day. t 
As however theſe varieties neitber have any dangerous 
jnflutngs: upon the vegetables; nor deſtroy the harveſts, 


- there is a conſtant plenty, and an univerſal appearance of 


eaſe. - The economy which is ſe particularly attended to 
in Penſylyanja does not prevent both ſexes from being 
well cloathed; and their food is ſtill preſerable in its kind 
to their elothing. The families, whoſe cireumſtances are 
the leaſt eaſy, have all of them bread, meat, cyder, beer 
and rum. A very great number are able to afford to 
drink conſtantly French and Spaniſh wines, punch, and 
even liquors of a higher price. The abuſe of theſe ſtrong 
drinks is Jeſs frequent. than in ther me but is not 
without. example. 4 | 
Tus pleaſing view of inis nee is never diſturbed 
by the melancholy. ſight of poverty. There are no 
poor in all Penfylvania. All thoſe whoſe birth or fortune 
have left them without reſources, are ſuitably provided 
for out of the public treaſury, The ſpirit of benevolence 
is carried ſtill further, and is extended even to the moſt 
- engaging hoſpitality. A travellet · is welcome to ſtop in 
any place; without the apprehenſions of giving the leaſt 
uneaſy ſenſation, except that of regret for his departure. 
Tux happineſs of the colony is not diſturbed by the 
oppreſſive burden of taxes. In 1766, they did not amount 
to more than 280, 140 livres. (y)) Moſt of them, even thoſe 
that were deſigned to repair the damages of war, were 
to ceaſe i in.1722. If the people did not experience this 
alleviation at that period, it was owing to the  irruptions 
of the ſavages, which had occaſioned extraordinary ex- 
pences. This trifling inconvenience would not have been 
attended to, if aaa s family could have been prevailed 
i 9 | upon 
| (3) 12,2561, 25, 64, | 


| fiance required by the inhabitants, and e equity 


Tus Penfylvanians, happy 3 e 5 
tenants of a country that uſually renders them twenty of 


the country. Marriage: is only the more happy and the „5 
more reverenced for it ; the freedom as well a che ſanctit //, 
el jt depends upon the choteg cf the parties: they chuſe 


the man gets behind his miſtreſs, and in this ſituation they | 2 7 i 


rejected, nor has any perlon s tight to give them any mo- e oe of 
i leſtation. In all other caſes, + paternal authority is ej © | 


_ © yolyed; is allowed to engage his children to his creditors; 8 
a puniſhment one ſhould imagine very ſufficient to-induce 2 
2 fond father to attend to his affairs. A man grown up 
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upon to contribute to the public expences, in proportion —— 
to the revenue they obtain ſrom the province: @ circum-, n 


they ought to have complied with. 


thirty: fold for whatever they lay out upon it, are not re- 
ſtrained by fear from the propagation of their ſpecies,. - 
There is hardly an unmarried. perſon to be met with in 


the lawyer and the prieft rather as. witneſſes, than mi- 
niſters af the engagement · "Whenever two lovers meet 
with any oppoſition, - they go off on horſeback together, 


preſeat themſelves. before the magiſtrate, Where the girk 
declares ſhe has run away with her lover, and that they 3 N A 
are.come to be married. So: fylemn an avowal-cannot be. oo 


ceflive: The head of a family, whoſe affairs are in- 


acquits in one year's ſervice a debt of 1 12 livres, 10 
ſols: (2) children under twelve years of age are obliged + 1 
to ſerve till they are one and twenty, to pay 235 livres.(a). © * . 3 
This is an image of the old patriarchal, manners of te 
eaſt. | Gro (Ng + Ls 5 KG 2; nt of 

- Trovgn. there are ſeveral villages and even, ſome cities: 

in the colony, moſt. of the inhabitants may be ſaid to live 

e as it were, — their * . pro - 


prietoc 15 
- 9) a 185 84, ing. 93 . 185. «1 ly 


| ee AST houſe in the midſt of 8 plan- 
=" ———— entirely ſurrounded with quickſet hedges. Of 


5 courſe en near twelve or fiftcen leagues in cir-' 
cCeumfetence This diſtanee of the churches makes the 
cobkremonies of religion have little effect, and ſtill leſs in- 
fluence. Children, are ngt baptised till a few months, 
and not till a year or two after their birth; 
Aux, the pomp of religion ſeams reſerved for the laſt 
W man receives heſore he is ſhut up in the grave for 
ever. Ay ſoon as any one is dead in the country, the 
neeateſt neighboure haue notice tziyen ihem of the day of 
| burial. / Theſe ſpread it in the, babitations nent to theirs, | 
and within a ſew hours the new is thus conyeyed to 4 
diſtance. Every family ſends at leaſt one perſon to at- 
tend the funeral. As they come in they are preſented 
with punch and cake When the aſſembly is complete, 
the corpſe is carried to the burying ground belonging to 
33 his ſect, or if that ſhould: beat tod great a diſtance, into 
one of the feige belonging to the family. T here is ge 
| nerally a-train:of four or five hundred perſons, ,0n. horſe. 
back, Who obſerve continual fllence, and have all the ex-' 
/  _  - ternal appeafance ſuited to the melancholy natiire of the, 
_—_ ceremony. One ſingular circumſtance is, that the Pen- 
==  fylvanians who are the greateſticnemies to parade during 
3 LEE their: lives, ſeem to forget: this character of modeſty at 


weir deaths. They all are deſirous that the poor remains 
FIR of their ſhort lives ſhould be attended with de Une ö 
miuitech to their rank or fortune. 
| 0 Ir is general obſervation that plain av virtuous na- 
X tions, even ſavage and poor ones, are remarkably attach - 
ed to the cafe of their burfals. The reaſon of it is, that 
they look upon theſe laſt honours ' as duties of the ſur- 
vivors,. and the duties themſelves as ſo many. diſtinet 
x proofs of that TONE of * which is rs ſtrong in 
= | n . | 9 0 private 


— 
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| ptivate; families whilſt! they are in ſtate. neareſt IMS 
of natures. It is not the dying man himſelf — nn 
theſe honours, it, is his parents, his wife, his children, 
 who-voluntarily pay them to the aſnes of a huſband and 
father, that has deſerved to be lamented. Tbeſe cere- 
monies have always more numerous attendants in ſmall 
ſocieties than in larger ones, becauſe though there are 
' fewer families upon the whole, the number of individuals 
were is much larger, and all che ties that connect them 
with each other are much ſtronger. This kind of inti⸗ 
mate union has been the reaſon why ſo many ſmall na- 
tions have overcome larger ones; it drove Xerxes and 
the Perſians out of Greece, zen. 
expel/the French out of Corſica. [142 Ji? rep) 
Bur from whence does reacts draw! * PROD LS 
for her own. conſumption, and in what manner does ſhe 


contrive to be abundantly furniſhed with them? With 


the flax and hemp, that is produced at home, and the 
cotton ſhe procures from South America, ſhe fabticates a 
great quantity of ordinary linens; and with the wool that 
comes from Europe ſhe manufaQtures many coarſe cloths; 
Whatever ker own induſtry is not able to furniſh, une 
purchaſes with the produce of her territory. Her ſhips 
earry'over- to the Engliſh, French, Dutch and Daniſh 
iſlands; - biſcuit, flour, butter, cheeſe, tallow, vegetables, 
fruits, ſalt meat, cyder, beer, and all forts of wood for 
building. The cotton, ſugar, coffee, brandy and money | 
they receive in exchange, are ſo many materials for a. : 
freſh commerce with the mother country, and with othet | 
European nations as well as with other colonies; || The 
Azores, Madeira, the Canaries, Spain and Portugal, 
open an advantageous market to the corn and wood of 
Penſylvania, which they purchaſe with wine and piaſtres. 
The mother country, receives from Fenſylvania | iron, flax; 

You.” ; , T N leather, ö 
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5 — furs,” linſeed oil, maſts and yards, for which/it 
EE returns thread, wool, fine cloths; tes, Iriſh and India 


linens, hard-ware; and other articles of luxury or ne- 


_ ceffity/” As theſe, however, amount to 4 much greater 


ſum chan what it buys, England may be conſidered as 4 

gulph in whjch all the metals Penſylvania Has drawn from 

the other parts of the world are ſunk ögain. In 192% 
England \r t over goods to Penſylvaaia only to the vatue 


of 150, o00 livres j(b) at preſent the furniſhes to the 
amount of 10, doo, ooονt’ e © This ſum is too con ſiderable 


for" the coloniſts to be able to pay it, even in depriving, 


themſelves of all the gold they draw from other markets; ; 
and chis inability muſt continue as long as the improve- 


ment of their cultures ſhall require more conſiderable ad- 


varices than their produce yields. Other colonies which 
enjoy almoſt excluſively ſome branches of trade, ſuch as 
rice, tobaced and indigo, muſt have grown rich very 


rapidly; Penſylvania whoſe riches are founded on agri · 


cultore and the increaſe of her flocks; will acquire them 
more gradually; but her proſperity will be fixed re 


ais Bam and permanent bats. . r 
. the pougredi of tha;06 


| bo it muſt be the irregular manner in which the plan- 
© tations are formed; Penn's ſamily, who are the propri - 
etors of all the lands, grant them indifcriminately in all 
parts, and in as large à proportion s they are required, 
provided they are paid fifty crowns d) for each hundred 


acres, and that the purchaſers agree to give an annual 
rene. of e ons dz) The -<orifequence- ofthis) n 
that the province wants that ſort of connection which is 
e in all things, and that the 1 FW inhabitants 
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" kith becöme the prey of the moſt i e n - 
_ that will venture ts attack hem. 2 
= Tat habitations are cleared in Aiden ways inithe 

\ _ eolony; Sometimes a huntſman will ſettle in the midſt 

bf 2 ſoteſt, or quite cloſe to it. His neareſt neighbours 

alt him in cutting down trees, and heaping them up 

one over another: and this conftitutes'a houſe, Around 
this ſpot he cultivate, without any affiſtance, a garden 

or a field, fufficient to ſubſiſt himſelf and his family. 

A few years after the ſirſt labours were finiſhed; ſome 
more active and richer men arrived from the mother 
country. They paid the buntſman for his pains, and 
agreed with the proprietors of the provinces far ſome || | 
lands that have not yet been paid for. They built more , 
commedlous habitations, and cleared a rocks extent * 
territory. | » 

Ai length 9 — Germans, who ane; into the new 
world from inclination, or were driven into it by per- 
ſecution, completed theſe ſettlements that were as yet 
unfiniſhed; The firſt and ſecond order of planters re- 
moved their induſtry into other parts, with a more con» 
fiderable ſtock for dane on . ** than my 

hadi at firſt, ( 


Tux annual exports of Re may be valued 
25,000 tons. It receives four hundred ſhips, and fits out 
about an equal number. They alt or almoſt all come 
into Philadelphia, whieh is the — from ans „ 
are alſo diſpatched, | 
Tuts famous city, whoſe very name abe every * 
mane feeling, is ſituated at the conflux of the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill, about 120 miles from the ſea; Penn, 
' who deſtined it for the metropolis of a great empire, de- 
ſigned it to be one mile in breadth, and two in length 
between tho. rivers, but its population bas proved inſuffi- 

T 3 cient 
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* 1 to cover this extent of ade | Hitherto they have 
on. only upon the banks of the Delaware; but without 


giving up the ideas of the legiſlator, or deviating from 


His plan. \ Theſe precautions are highly proper: Phi- 
Jadelphia muſt become the moſt conſiderable city of 


America becauſe it is impoſſible that the colony ſhould 
not improve greatly, and its productions muſt paſs through 
the harbour of the capital before they arrive at the ſea. 


The ftreets of Philadelphia, wwhichy are all regular, are 


in: general fifty feet broad; the two principal ones are a 


hundred. On each fide of them, there are foot · paths, 


guarded by poſts, placed at different diſtances. The 


houſes, each of which has its garden and orchard, are 


commonly two ſtories high, and are built either of brick, 


or of a kind of ſoft ſtone, which grows hard by being 


— 
" — 


expoſed to the air. Till very lately the walls had but 
little thickneſs, becauſe they were only to be covered with 
a very light kind of wood. Since the diſcovery of ſlate 


quarries, the walls have acquired a ſolidify proportioned 
to the weight of the new.roofs, | The preſent buildings 


have received an additional decoration from à kind of 1 


| marble of different colours, which is found about a mile 


out of the town, Of this they make tables, chimney- 
pieces, and other houſhold furniture; beſides which it Is 


become a pretty conſiderable object of commerce with 
the greateſt part of America. | 


Tusk valuable materials e not * hab com- 


5 monly found in the houſes, if they had not been laviſhed 


in the churches. Every, ſect has its own, church, and 


ſome of them have ſeveral... 


Tux town-houſe is a bailding held in as much vene- 


ration, though not ſo much frequented as the churches. 
It is conſtructed in the moſt ſumptuous magniſicence. It 


is _ that the 1 of the colony aſſemble every 
: 5 . year, 


* ” 
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year, and more frequently if neceſſary, to fertle-every.BO 2 K 
thing relatiye to public buſineſs; the whole of which 2 


ſubmitted to the authority of the nation in the perſons 
of its repreſentatives. Next to the town, houſe is a'moſt 
elegant library,” which owes its exiſtence to the care f 
the learned Doctor Franklin. In it are found the beſt 
Engliſh,” French and Latin authors. It is only open to 
the public on Saturdays. Thoſe! who habe founded it 
| Have a free acceſs to it the whole year. The reſt pay a 
trifle for the loan of the, books, and a forfeit if they are 
not returned in due time. This little fund conſtantly 
accumulating is appropriated to the increaſe of the library, 


to which have been lately added, in order to make it more 


uſeful, ſome mathematical and philoſophical n 
with a very fine cabinet of natural hiſtory. 


Tus college, which is intended to prepare the mind 
For the attainment of all the ſiences, was founded in 
1749. At firſt, it only initiated the youth in the Belles 
Lettres. In tbl. 3 a claſs of medicine, was eſtabliſhed 
there. Knowledge of every kind and adepts in the 
ſciences will increaſe in proportion as the lands, which 
are become theit patrimony, ſhall yield a greater produce. 
If ever deſpotiſm, ſuperſtition or war ſhould plunge Eu- 
rope again into that ſtate of barbariſm from whence phi- - 
Joſophy and the arts have drawn it, the facred fire will 

be kept alive in Philadelphia, a nd ' coine from thence to 
enlighten the world. This city is amply ſupplied with 
every affiſtance human nature can require, aud with all 
the reſources induſtry can make uſe of. Its keys, the 
principal of which is two hundred feet wide, preſent a a 
ſuite of convenient warehouſes and receſſes ingeniouſly 
contrived for ſhip-building. | Snips of five hundred tons 
may land there without any difficulty, except in the times 
of froſt. "IO they load the merchandiſe which has 
oy NETS T 4 | either 
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B©'O Keithor come down the Schuy eil and Delawwres, or Hong 
. better Shen ate to/be vet wii jo moſi pa ef Eu- 


rape. | Police has made a greater progreſs in this fart af 
ibe mew world, than among the moſt ancient nations 
of the old! It is impoſſible to determine prociſely the 
population of Philadelphia, as the bills „ mortality are 
not kept with any exactneſs, and there are ſeveral ſects 
who do nht chriſten their children. It appears a fact, 


c however, that in 1966 it contained twenty thouſand ine 
Habitants. As moſt of them are employed in the ſale of | 


the productions of the colony, and in ſupplying. jt with 


what they draw from abroad, it is impoſkble that their 
Fortunes ſhould not be very conſiderable ; and they muſt 
 Jnereaſe Nil] ſurther, in proportion as the cultivation ad- 


vances in a country Where e not above one ſixth 
of the land has been cleared. 


P. MLADELTRHIA, as well 28 "Newciftle and the other 


cities of Penſylvauia, is intirel open: The whole 


country is equally without defence. This is a neceſſary 


conſequence of the principles of the Quakers, -who have 


Always maintained the principal influence in the public de- 
| liberations, though they do not form above one third | 

part of the population. of the colony. Theſe ſectaries Nee 

cannot be too much favoured on account of their mo- 


deſty, probity, love of labour and. benevolence, O 
might, perhaps, be tempted to accuſe their legiſlation ad 
imprudence and temerity. 

Wu they eſtabliſhed that civil libecty which 9 85 
one citizen from another, ought not the founders of the 
colony to have taken ſome pains far the maintenance of 


political liberty alſo, which protects one ſtate from the en- 


croaehments of another? The authority which exerts itſe}f 


— 


to maintain peace and good order at home, ſeems to have 


Tao 
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T0 pretend that the colony would: — pag 
mies, was to ſuppoſe: the world peopled with Quakers 
It was encouraging the ſtrong to fall upon the weak, 
leaving the lamb. to the mercy. of the wolf, and giving 
up all the country to the oppreſſive den che 18 N 
bor pes f ſubd ue it. . 
Bor on the other hand, how ſhall we eee 0 
ſtrictnefs of the golpel maxims by which the Quakers are 
literally govertied, with that appearar;ce- of force either 
for offence or defence, which puts all chriſtian nations 
in a continual (Rate of war with each other? Beſides, ; 
what could the French or the Spaniards do if they were 
to enter Penſylvanla ſword in hand? Unleſs they ſhould 
deſtroy in one night of in one day all the inhabitants of f 
that fortunate region, they would not be able to cut off | 
the race of thoſe mild and charitable men. Violence has 
its boundaries in its very exceſs; it conſumes and ex- 
tinguiſhes itſelf,” as the fire in the aſhes that feed it. But 
virtue, when guided by humanity and brotherly love, re- 
animates itſelf as the tree under the edge of the pruning 
kniſe. Wicked men ſtand in need of numbers to execute 
their ſanguinaty projects. But the juſt man, or the 
Quaker, requires only a brother from whom he may re- | 
ceive, or to whom he may give aſſiſtance. Let then the 
warlike nations, people who are either flaves or tyrants, go 
into Penſylvania ; there they will find all avenues open to 
them, all property at their diſpoſal z not a fingle ſoldier, 
but numbers of merchants and farmers. But if 89 | 
tormented, reſtrained or oppreſſed, they will fly, and 
leave their lands uncultivated, their manufactures de- 
ſtroyed, and their warehouſes empty. They will. go and 
cultivate, and ſpread population in ſome new land; they 
wilt go round the world, and expire in their progreſs ra- 
ur Gan turn their arms againſt their purſuers, « or ſub- 
1 mit 
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"BOOK mit to bear their yoke; Their enemies will have ac- 

Sn. nothing, but che hatred) of -mankind.and--the 

. curſes of poſterit. HA SUIT apt ANDY ee, I] 

Ir is upon this ban dass on Alete cher use 

| h Penſylvanians have founded the apinion of their future 

ſecurity. At preſent ihey have nothing ta ſeat from be- 

nn ; bind, ſinoe the French have loſt. Canada; and the flapks 
8 TY of the colony are ſufficiently.covered by the Engliſh ſet · 

dilements. As for the reſt, as they do not ſee that the 

moſt watlike ſtates are the moſt durable, or that miſtruſt, 

which is always awake, makes. them reſt in greater quiet; 

dor chat there is any kind of fatisfaRion in the enjoyment 

of that which is held with ſo much ſear; they live for 

tze preſent moment, without any thought. of a future 

day, Perhaps too, they may think themſelves ſecured 

by thoſe very precautions that are taken in the colonies 

that ſurround them. One of the -barriers, or bulwarks 

that preſerves Fenſylvania, from a maritime iovaſion 49 

Which i it is expoſed, is Virginia. 1 

Wretched . VaRGINA,, which was intended. 95 75 all N. ex- 

_ — tente ſpace which the Engliſh propoſed to.occupy in the 

mann continent of North-America, is at preſent, confined with- 

*" much narrower limits. It now.comprehends only that 

countty, which is bounded to the north by Maryland; 

to the ſouth by Carolina ; to the weſt by the Apalachian 

mountains, and to the eaſt by the ocean, This ſpace 

contains two hundred and ſorty miles in men and two 

bundred | in breadth. | * via} 

Ix was in 1606 tun hk Eveliſh belt 5 Vir- | 

ginia; and their firſt ſettlement was James-Town. Un- 

fortunately the firſt, object that preſented itſelf to them 

was à rivulet, which, iſſuing from a ſand- bank, -drew 

aſter it a quantity of tale, which glittered at the bottom 

of a clear and running ou In an age when gold and 

21H: I filver 
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Every other labour was inſtantly ſuſpended to acquite it. 


And the illuſion was ſo complete, that two ſhips which = 


had arrived there with neceſſaries were ſent home ſo fully 


remained any room for à ſew furs. As long as the inſa- 


tuation laſted, the coloniſts diſdained to employ themſelves 


in aq the lands; ſo that a dreadful famine was at laſt 


the conſequence of this feoliſh pride Sixty men bnly | 


— alive out of five- hundred that had come fromm 
Europe. Theſe few, having only a fortnight's proviſton 
leſt, were upon the point of embarking for Newfound- 


land, when lord Delaware artived there with e og | 


a freſh. colony and ſupplies of all kinds. 1d 1. 
/'Hrororxy has deſeribed this nobleman * us a6 u man 
whoſe genius taiſed him above the common prejudices of 
the times. His diſintereſtedneſs was equal to his know- 
ledge. In accepting the government of the colony, 


which was ſtill in its infaney, his only motives had been 


to gratify the inclination a virtuous mind has to go good, 


and to ſecure the eſteem of poſterity, which is the ſecond | 


reward of that generoſity that devotes itſelf totally to 


the ſervice of the public. As ſoon as he appeared the 


knowledge of his character procured him univerſal re- 
ſpect. He began by endeavouring to reconcile the wretch- 
ed coloniſts to their fatal country, to comfort ibem in 
their ſufferings, to make them hope for a ſpeedy conclu- 
ſion of them. After this, joining the firmneſs of an en- 
lightened- magiſtrate to the tenderneſs of à good father, 
he taught them how to direct their labours to an uſeful 
end. For the misfortune of the reviving colony, Dela- 


ware 's declining health ſoon obliged him to return to Eu- 
rope; but he never loſt ſight of his favourite coloniſts, 


nat 


Feighted; with theſe imaginary-riches, chat Ihere ſcarce = 


filver.mines were the only objects of mens reſearches, 9 fx 
this deſpicable ſubſtance was immediately taken for ſilver 


BOOK ave ver filed to make uſe of all his credit and intereſt 
Yat court to ſupport them. The colony, however, made 
.butlittle *progreſs, a circumſtance that was attributed to 

ce oppreſion of excluſiue privileges. The company 
which exerciſed them was diſſolved upon Charles the 
firſt's acceflion'to the throne; and from that time Virgi- 
nia was under the immediate direction of the crown, 
Which ena &ked no more than a rent of 2 lives, 3 an 
pon every hundred acres that were cultivatedd :- 
Ii this moment the coloniſts had known no . 
. enjoyment of property. Every individual wandeted where 
chance ditected him, or fixed himſelf in“ ihe pla he 
kad beſt, without conſulting any titles or agreements. 
At length, boundaries were aſcertained, and thoſe who 
had been ſo long wanderers, now become citizens, had 
d Metermined, limits to their plaststions. The eftabliſh- 
ment of this firſt law of ſeciety changed the appearance 
Were ſurrounded by freſh cultivations. This aRtivity 
who eam either in ſearch of fortune or of liberty; which 
zs the only compenſation for the want of it. The me- 
morable troubles that produced à change in the conſtitu- 
tion of England added to theſe a multitude of Royaliſts, 
who went there with a reſolution to wait with, Berkley, 
3 governor of the colony, who was alſa attached to 
king Charles, the deciſion of that deſerted monarch's fate. 
Berkley ſtill continued to protect them, even after the 
Eing's death; but ſome of the inhabitants either ſeduced 
or intimidated, and ſeconded by the approach of a _— 
ful fleet, delivered up the colony to the Prote gor. 
the gavernor was compelled to follow the ſtream . 
bis will, he: bre at leaft, Aeg ue re had 
4 7 5 ho- ; 
O About two ſhillings, 
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bonoured withpoſts of confidence and-ranks. the laft-who B 00% 


ſubmitied to: Cromwell, and the: fri}. bo ſhaok pff his 
. yoke..c This brave man was, ſinkieg under zhe oph tf 
of the times,; when the voice of the. people ;recatied. him 
to the place which his ſuccefior's death had left vacanty 
but far from yielding to theſe; flattering: folljcirations, he 
declared that he never would ſerve any but the legitimate 
heits of the dethraned mobardh: Such an example of mag 
nanimity, at a time vhen there ere no hopes of the reſtu - 
ration af the goyal family; made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
de minds of the people, that Charles the ſecond was 
proclaimed in Virginia beſore *. * been ian | 
England. ups bed < 1 D 
ee did not, Ano Bp e e e e 
Gao: ſuch a ſtep which might naturally: have been expect 
ed from it. Whilſt the court, on one hands; granted-to 


the parliament, on the other, laid exceſſue tanes upon 
both the exports from and imports to Virginia. This 
double oppreflion drained all the reſources and diſpelied 
all the hopes of the colony; and to complete its misſor- 
tunes, the ſavages, who had never been lutfciently Oi 
reſſed, took that opportunity to renew their incurſions. 
with 4 ſpirit and een of deſign that CRIT, 
yet known. 


Sucn a complication of . Abe the Virgi- 
nians to deſpair. | Berkley, who had ſo long been their 
idol, was accuſed of wanting fortitude to reſiſt the op- 
preſſions of the mother country, and activity to repel the. 
irruptions of the ſavages. The eyes of all were imme 
diately fixed upon Bacon, a young officer, full of viva- 
city, eloquence and intrepidity, of an inſinuating diſpo- 
ſition and an agreeable perſon, They choſe him for their 
7 1 jo. 5 general 


| 


- rapdeious: men of ſamily exorbitant privilegess: hich - 
ſwalſowed up the properties af ſeyeral obſcure: colonits; ; 
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OOK general in an irregular and tumultuous manner. :Though 


his military ſucceſſes might have juſtified this prepoſſeſ- 
ſion of the licentious multitude, yet this did not prevent 
he governor from declaring Bacon a traitor to his coun 
try. A ſentence ſo ſevere, and which was imprudent 
at the time, determined Bacon to aſſume à power by 
force which he had exerciſed peaceably and without op- 
poſition fer ſix months. His death put a ſtop to all his 
projects. The malecontents, diſunited by the death of 
- their chief; and intimidated by the troops (Which were 
coming from Europe, were induced to ſue for pardon, 
Which was readily granted them. The rebellion, there 
fore, was attended with no bad conſequences. Merey 
inſured obedience ;/ and fince that remarkable criſis the 
hiſtory of Virginia n, een to the — | 
e eee U 0g g We 
Tuts great eſtabliſhenent Was Werke at the- we 


e. 3 placed at the head of it by the company. 


Virginia afterwards attracted the attention of the mother 
country, which in 1620 gave it a regular ſorm of govern- 
ment, compoſed of a chief, a council and deputies from 
each county; to whoſe united care the intereſts of the 
7 province were committed. At firſt, the council and re- 
preſentatives of the people uſed to meet in the ſame room, 
as they do in Scotland. But in 1689 they divided, 
and had each their ſeparate chamber, in imitation of the 


parliament of England. A evſiqem has hrs. conti- 
nued ever ſince. 3 


Tus governor, dont is a Pere roar, 05 the Lines 
and for an unlimited period, has the ſole diſpoſal of the 
. regular troops, the militia and of all military employ- 
ments, as well as the power of approving or rejecting 
| whatever laws are propoſed by the general aſſembly. Be- 
ſides this, with the concurrence of the council, to which 

he 


1 


Fm 


prorogue or entirely diſſolve this kind of parliament: he, er 5 


chuſes all the magiſtrates, and all the collectors of the 
revenue; he alienates the unoccupied lands in a manner 
ſuitable to the eſtabliſhed forins, and diſpoſes of the pub- 
lie treaſure. 80 many prerogatives, which lead on to 
uſurpation, render government more arbitrary at Virs 
ginia than it is in the more northern colonies: gone, 2 
quently open the door to oppreflion. | 
| TIE council is compoſed of 12 wenden, e 
either by letters patent, or by 'particular order from the 
| king. When there happen to be leſs than nine in the 
country, the governor chuſes three out of the principal | 
inhabitants to make up the number. They form a kind N 
of upper houſe, and are at the ſame time to aſſiſt the ad- 
miniſtration, and to counter- act tyranny. They have 
alſo the power of rejecting all acts paſſed in the lower 
| houſe. The falaries of the whole body: Wen to no 
more than 7,875 livres. (g) | 
Vinemia is divided into 25' counties, each of which 
| ſends two deputies, James-town, and the college have 
each of them ſeparately the right of naming one, which 
make up in all 52, Every inhabitant poſſeſſed of a free - 
hold, except only women and minors, has the right of 
election, and that of being elected. Though there is no 
time fixed by law for holding the general aſſembly, it 
commonly meets either once a year, or once in every two 
years ; and the meeting is very ſeldom defetred till three. 
The frequency of theſe meetings is infallibly kept up by the 
precaution of granting ſupplies only for a ſhort time. 
All acts paſſed in the two houſes mult be ſent over to the 
ſovereign to receive his ſanction, but till that returns, 
| | ; they 
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: K 00 K they are always: in force, n- have teen appore 
— 1 the-governor; 


Tus public revenues of Virginia are called Froin 
different ſources, and appropriated in different manners, 
The tax of 2 livres, 5 ſols, ()) upon every quintal of 
tobacco j that of 16 livres, 17 ſols, and G deniers(s) per 
ton, which every veſſel, full or empty, is obliged to pay 
: at its return from a voyage; that of 11 livres, 5 ſols (4) | 

a head exacted from all paſſengers, flaves as. well as free- 
men, upon their arrival in the colony z the penalties and 
forfeitures appointed by different acts of the province; 
the duty upon both the lands and perſonal eſtates of thoſe 
Who leave no legitimate heir; theſe different articles, 
which together amount to 70, ooo livres, (I) are to be 

employed in the current expences of the colony, accord- 
. Ing to the direction of the governor and the council. 
The general aſſembly has bre more to 1 in this ite 
| ter but to audit the accounts. 

'Tuis aſſembly, however, has elicits to ieſelf the fole | 
"diſpoſition of the ſunds raiſed for extraordinary ſervices. 
Theſe ariſe from a duty of entrance upon ſtrong liquors, 
from one of 22 livres, 10 ſols, () upon every ſlave, and 
one of 16 livres, 17 ſols, (n) upon every ſervant, not an 


Engliſhman, that enters the colony. A revenue of this 


nature muſt be extremely variable, but in general it is 
pretty A e and has "wor uſually n. 
| niſtered. ö 
_ » Busipss theſe, taxes, Wanne paid in W 
are others paid in kind. They are a ſort of a triple poll 
tax on the article of tobacco, which the white women 
only are exempted from. The firſt is raiſed by order of 
. perry Gown than co ane of paying the ex- 
pences 


h d. h d I) 95. 10d. 
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pences of its meeting , for that of the militin, und 67 
ſome other national exigeners. The ſoechnd, which is 


called provincial, is impoſed by the juſtices of the peace 
in each county for its particular uſes, Phe third is pa- 


rochial; raiſed by the chief perſons of the communtty; 


upon every thing that has eren ETC B10 
the eſlabliſhed form of worſhip:?:?bꝰæꝰ—œ?ͤD 1/7 | 

Ins the beginning juſtioe was adrhiniſtered 8 ie 
kind of diſintereſtedneſs, which was itſelf the- ſecurity 
ſor the equity obſerved'in it. One ſingle court had the 
cognixance of all cauſes; and uſed to decide them in a 


few days, leaving only an appeal to the general aſſembly, 
which was not leſs diligent in terminating them. 80 good 


a ſyſtem did not continue long: in 1692 all the ſtatutes 


and formiljties of the mother country wert adapted, and 


all the chicanety of it was introduced along with them. 
Yinee that time evety county has its diſtin tribunal cm- 
poſed of a ſheriff, his under officers and juried + From 


theſe courts all cauſes are carried to the council, where 


the governor preſides z who has the power-of 
finally in all concerns as far as 6,750 livres. (o If che 


ſunis contended for are more conſiderable, the conteſt may 


be referred to the king: in all criminal matters the coun 
eil pronounces without appeal, not that the liſe of à ei- 


tiren is of leſs conſeqquence than his ptoperty, but be 
cauſe the application of the law is much enſier in ori- 


minal, than in civil cauſes. The governor has the 
right of pardoning in all caſts but thoſe of wilful murder 
and high treaſon, and even in theſe he may ſuſpend the 
execution of the ſentence till he * ſent to know the 
: King's pleaſure. ' no nhoogs UB e eee 
Wer u reſpect to teligion, the or ent? 
ee e that of EN Eng · 
eee 
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LOG the ede en 


—. Who ſbould not be of this cm- 


munion from the province. The neceſſity of pecpling 
the country ſoon occaſioned; the: repeal of this law, Which 
was rather of bierarchal than of a religious nature 
A toleration granted ſo late, and evidently with reluctance, 
produced no great effect. Only five non · oonformiſt 
churches · were added to the colony, one of which con- 
ſiſted of eee e en of quakers, and one of 
erer iti rb r Hp 31300006 

I'ns mother b ds 39 pariſhes: Every pariſh 


3 n miniſter; who muſt, however, be approved of | 
dylthe pavernor before he takes poſſeſſion. In ſome pa- 
riſhes be is paid in land, and furniſhed. with all the ne- 


celſary-inſtruments for cultivating it; in others, his ſalary 


ä ion, oo pounds weight of tobacco. Beſides this he re- 
| otives either 5 livres, 12 ſols, 6 deniers, (y) or fifty : 


pounds of tobacco for. every marriage; and 45 livres,(g) , 


or ſour hundred pounds of tobacco for every funeral ſer- 


mon, which he is obliged to make over the grave of every 
free man With all theſe advantages, moſt of the clergy . 


are not contented, becauſe they may be een a 
bdeneßces by thoſe who conferred: tùhñhe. 


Ar firſt the colony was inhabited only by men; 1 


aſter they grew deſirous of ſharing the ſweets of their ſi- 


tuation with female companlons. In the beginning they 


gave 252 50 livres (r) for every young perſon that Was 


brought them, from whom they required no other dowry - 


8 than a certificate of virtue, [ When the ſalubrity and fer- | 


fility of the climate were aſcertained, whole families, and 


Be even ſome of reſpectable condition, went over to ſettle i in 


Virginia. In time they increaſed. to ſuch à degree, abat, 
in 5 qʒ there were e ret in the cor. 
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neal; which, in hopes of being tolerated, they had ſhewii ginia, 
for his intereſt. But when the accuſation of being fa« 
vourable to popery had alienated the minds of the people 
tum that weak prince, whoſe chief am was to eſtabliſh 


— iP Woms =_ 


Fc 


ſixth; it muſt be attributed to a pretty eee, 


gration-ocealioned by the arrival of the blacks;/ 1,10 


Tus firſt of theſe ſlaves were brought into Virginia by 


83 in 1621. Their number was not con- 
derable at firſt, but the increaſe of them has been ſo pro- 
_ digious ſince the beginning of this century, that there are 
at preſent 110, ooo negroes in the colony; which occaſions 
- double loſs to mankind, firſt in exhauſting the popu- 
lation of Africa, and ee anne the 


Europeans in America. NI. 2 Yau a5 7 toy 
"VIRGINIA bas neither fortified Makes eee 


they would be uſeleſs in a province, which from its ſi- 


tuation and the nature of its productions, is protected both. | 


from foreign invaſions, and the incurſions of the ſavages | | 
- wandering about this-yaſt continent, who have long been * | 
tod weak to attack it. The 'militiag which is compoſed | 


of all the free - men from ſixteen to lixty years of age, is 


ſufficient to keep the flaves in order. Every county re- 

views all its troops once, and the ſeparate companies three 

or four times a year. Upon the leaſt alarm, given in any 

particular part of the country, all the forces in it mareb. 5 

If they are out more than two days, they receive pay j . 


if not, it is reckoned a part of their ſtated ſervite· Such 


is the government of Virginia, and ſuch is very nearly | 

chat of Maryland; which, after having been included in 

this colony, eee ee eee eee Re 

de explained. vel UB IPs 8 


CrarLEs the feſt, fir fro havidg any werfin for the Maryland 
catholics; had dome +reaſon to protect them, from the Bonn Vis 


Vor. IV. e ae 


* 


8 Wap. Are! to give the ca- 
Seen de rigaur of the Jaws:enaRed-againſt them 


| pr 


by Henry the eiguth. IT beſe circumſtances induced lord 
Baltimore to ſeek an aſylum in Virginia, where he might 
be indulged in a liberty of conſcience, > As he found there 
noi toleration for an exqluſive faith, which was itſelf in · 
tolerant, he formed the. deſign of a new ſettlement in 
that uninhabited part of the country, which lay between 
the river of Potowmack and Penſylvania. His death, 
which: happened ſoon. after he had obtained powers from 
the crown ſor peopling this land. put a ſtop to the pro- 
Q for that time, but it was rr from the ſame re- 
ous, motives, by bis ſon- This young nobleman left 
— in the year 1633, with two hundred Roman 
aaholics, molt of them of good families. The educati- 
on they had received, the cauſe of religion for which they 
left their country, and the fortune which their leader 
| omiſed them, prevented thoſe diſturbances which are 
| au infant ſettlements, ; The neighbour- 
ing ſavages,, prevailed, upon by mildneſs and acts of be- 
nefioence, concurred with eagerneſs to aſſiſt the new;co- 
loniſts in forming their ſettlement. With this unex- 
- peGed help theſe fortunate perſons, attached to each othet 
by the ſame principles of religion, and directed by the 
prudent councils of their chief, applied themſelves una- 
nimouſly, to every kind of uſeful labour: the view of the 
peace and happineſs they enjoyed, invited among them a 
number of men who were either eve. for the . 


7 


„Nun N ol Maryland W length . 


 -qolerant principles, of which they themſelves had been 


the victims after hauing firſt ſet the example of them; 
and opened the doors of their colony to all ſets of what 
NT PIN e e | 


1 oy 2 


"oh 


| moſt extenſive civil liberty to every anger who ehoſę tog 


IN r EAST"AND WEST .. 2 


purchase lands in his new colony; the oma ot OL, 


which was'mogelled upon that of the mother country. 
Tue wiſe! and generous precautions, however, did 
not ſeeure the governor, at the time of the ſubverſion off 


the manarchy, from loſing all the rights and conceſfons 


thati be bad abtained.: Deprived of - his poſſeſibhs br: 


Cromwell, he was, reſtore. eo them by Charles che ſev :. 
cond; after. which they were again diſputed with him. 
Though he was perfectly clear from: any reproach of mal. 


_ adminiſtration; and though he was extremely zealous fot 


the Tramontane doctrines, and much attached to the in- 
tereſts of the Stuarts; yet he had the mortification of find · 
ing the legality of his charter attacked under the arbi · 
tracy: teigu of James the ſecondʒ and of being obliged to 
maintain an action at law for the juriſdiction of a province 
which had been ceded to him by the crown, and which 
de himſelf had peopled. Fhis prince, Whole misfortune. 
it had always been never to have known his friends from 
bis foes 3 and who had alſo the ridiculous pride to think 


— 


that regal avitbority was ſufficient to juſtify every act f 


violence, was preparing a: ſecond time to deprive Bal- 


timare, of hat had been given him by the two kings, 
bis father and his brother; when he was himſelf removed 


fram- the throne which he filled fo ill. The ſucoeſſor of 


this weale defpotic prince terminated this conteſt, which 


had ari ſen before his acceſſion to the crown, in a manner 5 
worthy'of his political character. - He left the'Baltimores - 

in poſſeſſion, of their revenues, but deprived them of their 
authority, which, however, they likewiſe recovered: 59 1 
becoming members of the church of England. 

Tux province i is at preſent divided into . coun- 

ties, and; inhabited by 40, 00 White men and 60,000 

Hacks, vis governed by a chief, who is named by the 

62) 1 pro- 
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— each county. The povernor, like the king in the other 


| Virginia 
and Mary mon intereſt ſeems. to require, no difference could be 
 tivate the found bet\peen the two ſettlements. They as ſituated a 
2823 between nſylvania and Carolina, and occupy the | 


"colonies, has = negative voice in all acts propoſed By the 
. that is to ſay, the right of rejecting them 
Ir Maryland were re- united to Virginia, as their com- 


that extends from the ſea to the Apalachian moun- 


taim. The air; which is damp on the Eoalt, becomes 
light, pure and ſubtle; as one approaches the' mountains, | 
The ſyring and autumn months are of an excellent tem- 


periture, in ſummer” there are ſome 'days'excelfively hot} 
- and in winter ſome extremely cold; but neither of theſe 

exceſſes · laſts above a week at àa time. The moſt diſagree- 
able circumſtance in the climate is the abundance of na- 


ſeous: inſects that ate found there. e N 448 
Ait the domeſtic animals tultiþly; prodigibetly3ins 1 


all ſorts of fruits, trees and vegetables ſucceed” there ex- 
tremely well. There is the beſt corn in all America. The 
_ foil, which is rich and fertile in the low lands; is always 
| good, even in thoſe places where it becomes ſondy ; more 
irtegular than it is deſcribed by ſome eee eres rr 


lerably even till one comes near the mountains; - rn 
Fznom theſe reſervoirs an incredible ltr of rivers 
flow, moſt of which are ſeparated only by an interval of 


| five or ſix miles. Beſides the fertility which theſe waters 
| impart to the country they paſs through, they alſo make 
it infinitely'more convenient for trade than any other part 
of the new world, ſrom facilicating ng eng rp 


Mos x of theſe rivers have à very extenfive'inland na- 
vigation for merchant ſhips, and ſome of them for men 


of war, One may go near two hundred mil up the Po | 
| CO above be * "hi InP" 'the Tork, and 


4 h the 
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de Repshannoek, and upon meters, 
chat varles according as the cataraQts are more or leſi 
diſtant from their mouths. All theſe navigable es Þ 
formed by nature, meet in the bay of Cheſapeak, bien v7 5: I 
has from ſeven to nine fathom water both at its entrance 3 
c and in its whole extent. It reaches above two hundred” 
les in the inland parts of the country, and is about 6 
twelve miles i in its mean breadth: Though it is full of ſmall -. 5:4" ab 
Aland, moſt of them covered with wood, it ie by oo = Mi 
| means. dangerous, and ſo large that all the * in che 
univerſe might ride. there with eaſe. No . 


Sg uncommon an advantage has e the TRY 
tion of any large towns in the two\colonies, and accord - 
ingly tbe inhabitants who were aſſuted that the ſhips | \ 
would come up to their warehouſes; and that they might. 
embark their, commodities without going from their own 
houſes, have diſperſed themſelves upon the borders of the 
- ſeveral, rivers. In tnis ſiruation, they ſound' all the 
pleaſures of a rural life, united to all the eaſe that trade 
brings into cities z they found. the facility of extending | 
| their cultivation in a country that had no bounds, united 1 
to all the aſſiſtance which the ſertilization of the lands 2 
receives from commerce. But the mother country ſuf- 
ſered a double inconvenience from this difperſion of the 
. ealaniſts; . firſt, becauſe her failors were longer abſent, 
from being abliged to collect their cargoes from theſe ſcat- 
texed habitations; and ſecondly, becauſe their ſhips are Tx | 
expoſed to injury from thoſe dangerous inſeQs, which in : 1 
the months of June and July infeſt all the rivers of this | 
diſtant, region... The miniſtry has therefore neglected no 
means of engaging the coloniſts to eſtabliſh ſtaples for the 
reception ' 'of their commodities. The ' conſtraint of the 
hws has not had more effect than perſuaſion. Ar length, | 
a few years. 805 forts were ordered to be built at the en- | | 
kX Do trans | | 

. | = 
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ROOE wance:of every tiver, to protect the loading-and-upload- 
* ing of the ſhips, If chis project had not failed. inthe , 
\'._ -execution'from the want of a ſufficient; fund, it 1 is pro- 
babe that the inhabitants wauld have collected i imper - 
Ce.ptibly round each of theſe ſortreſſes. But it may ſtill be 
: gueſtion whether this circumſtance would not have proved 
fatal to population; and whether agricùſture might not 
bave lod. as much as commerce would have gained by it. 
Bs this as-it may, it is certain that there ate but two 
towns at preſent of any kind of note in the two colonies. 
Even thoſe which are the ſeat of government are of no 
great importance. Williamſburgh, tbe capital of Vir- 
ginia, and Annapolis that of Maryland, the firſt riſen 
upon the ruins of James town, the other upon thoſe of 
St. Mary, are neither of them de, to 996 of 8 
common villages. 

As in all human affairs, every 1 is wives Fol with 
ſome kind of evil, fo it has happened, that the increaſe of 
babitations by 3 the population of towns, has pre- 
vented any artiſts or manufacturers from being ſormed i in 
either of the provinces. , With all the materials neceſſary 
to ſupply them with moſt of their Wants, and even with 
| feveral of their conveniences, they are ſtill obliged to 
draw, from Europe their cloths, linens, bats, bardware, 

and even, furniture of the moſt ordinary kind; ele 


Tuxs numerous and general expente; have exhauſted 
the inhabitants; beſides which they have vied with each 
other in diſplaying every kind of luxury before all the 
 Eogliſh merchants, who viſit their plantations from mo- 
tives of commercial intereſt, By theſe means, they have 

run ſo much i in debt with the mother country, that many 
of them have been obliged to ſell their lands; or, in order 
ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of them, to 3 * at an 
ee intereſt of A 


8 * 
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Ir ail be no eaſy matter for. che two provincer ever to BO 


emerge ſrom this deſperate ſtate. Fheir navy does nor 
amount to above a thouſand tons, and all they (end to ihe 
Crribbee iſlands in corn, cattle and planks; all they' exe“ 
pedite for Europe in hemp, flax, leather, peltry und 


walnut; tree or cedar- wood, does not bring thema return 
of more than a _—_— The _ nn ee 
s is in tobacco. „ n 


Toncco is a fury, bene ee e dunn 


in medicine, Every body is acquainted with the general 


eon ſumption made of it, by vhewing, ſmoaking or taking 


| ſnuff. It was diſcovered in the year 1520 by the Spa- 
niards, who found it firſt in the Jucatan, a large penins 


ſula in the gulph of Mexico, from whence it was. carried 
into the neighbouring iſlands; Soon after, the uſe of it be- 
carne a matter of diſpute among the learned, which the 
ipriorant alſo took a part in; and thus tobaceo acquired: 
ſome reputation. By degrees faſhion and cuſtom hate 


_ greatly extended its eonſumption in all parts of the known 
world. It is at preſent cultivated with more or leſs ſacs 


ceſs in Europe, Aſia, Africa any; ſeveral ones of Ames | 


om 2 
Tux ſtem of this plant is SIO hairy and viſeous 3 


and its leaves are thick, flabby, and of a pale green eos 
lour. © They are larger at the bottom than at the ſummit 


of the plant. It requires. a ſoil of a good conſiſteneeʒ 
but rich, even and deep, and not too much expoſed to 
inundations. A virgin ſoil is very fit . this Nr hs 
which requires à great deal of ſap. 


Tut ſeeds of the tobaceo are fown in layers. When | 


it has grown” to the height of "two inches, and has got, 
_— half à dozen leaves, it is gent pulled up in 
| 3 iy 364 3- 4: 4 2s dump 

(0 4% 80ʃ. | | 
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ten has been formerly of great repute, and is ſtill uſed 
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9 X-danp wether, -and:/ tranſplanted with great care into a 
eee ſoil, where the plants are placed at the 
* three feet from each other. When they are 
put into the ground with theſe precautions, their leaves 
do not ſuffer the leaſt injury; and eee . ee | 
newed in four and twenty hours. 
Fus cultivation of tobacco requires ee atten- 
tion. The weeds which gather about it muſt be plucked 
ap; the head of it muſt be cut off when it is the ſae of 
two ſret and a half, to prevent it from growing too hig; 
it muſt be ſtripped of all ſprouting ſuckers; the leaves Which | 
grow too low down upon the ſtem, thoſe-that are in the | 
| leaſt ipclined to decay, and thoſe which the inſects have 
touched, muſt all be removed, and their numbet reduced 
to eight or ten at moſt. A ſingle induſtrious man is able 
to take care of two thouſand, five hundred plants, which 
-ought to yield one thouſand weight of tobacco. It is 
_ eſt about four months in the ground. As it advances to 
maturity, the pleaſant and lively green colour of its 
leaves is changed into a darker hue; the leaves ate alſo 
cutved, and the ſmell they. exhale is increaſed, and ex- 
Os greater. me. >The you paige 
be gut. 1895 449+". 

ut plants, when college, are ld 1 upon 

| "os ſame ground that produced them, where they are left 
to exſude only for one night. The next day they are 
wid up in warehouſes, conſtructed in ſuch a manner, that 
the ait may have a free acceſs to them on all ſides. Here 


they are left ſeparately ſuſpended; as long a time a8 is ne- 


.  ceflary to dry them well. They are then ſpread upon 


| 7 | hurdles and well covered over, here they ferment ſor a 


werk or two. At laſt. they are ſtripped of their leaves, 
Which are either put into barrels, or made up into ralls. 


The other methods of preparing. 6 which vary 
2 | ve | ac- 


3 > IN" TBE EAST W waer h¹ w. 


according to the different taſtes of eee 
uſe it, have nothing to do with its cultivation * 
Or all the countries in which tobacco has been . 
ed, there is none where it has anſwered ſo well as in Ma- 


ruyland and Virginia. As it was the only oreupation of 


the firſt-planters, they often cultivated much more than 
they could find a ſale for. They were then obliged to 


ſtop the growth of the plantations, in Virginia, and to 


15 4 4 certain number of plants in every habitation 


broughout Maryland. But in proceſs of time the 
uſes of this herb became ſo general that they have been 
obliged to inereaſe the number both of the whites/ and 


blacks who are employed in preparing it. At preſent 
each of the provinces furniſhes nearly an equal quantity. 
That from Virginia, which is the mildeſt, the moſt per- 
fumed, and the deareſt, is conſumed in England and in 
the: ſouthern. parts of Europe. That of Maryland is 

fitter for the northern climates, from it cheapneſs, and 


even from its coarſeneſs, which e en e 


to leſs delicate or gans. e's, 

As navigation has not yet made the fame 3 | 

_ theſe provinces, as in the reſt of North-America, the | 

tobacco is commonly tranſported in the ſhips of the mo- 
cher country. They are very often three, four, and even 

fix months in completing their cargo. This delay ariſes 


ſrom ſeveral very evident cauſes. Firſt, as there ate no 


| magazines or general receptacles for the tobacco, it is ne- 


x I to go and fetch it from the ſeveral plantations: Se- 


condly, few planters are able to load a whole ſhip if they 
would, and if they were, they would not chuſe to ven- 
» ture their whole upon one bottom. In ſhort, as the 
price of the freight is fixed, and is always the Came, 
whether the artieles are ready for embarkation or not, 
e ene 
" ſelves 
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*, ſons are the cauſe why veſſels only of à moderate fize are 
generally employed upon this fervice.' The farger they 
would be, cker ex. time eee N ee * 
rien o u, N 

VVA Fe __ forty-five webe) hen foe 
every barrel ↄf tobacco, and Maryland only 39 livres, 
3 ſols, 6 Yeniers,(v) This difference is owing te the 
tefs value of the merchandiſe, and to the greater expe- 
dition made in loading it. The Engliſh merehant loſes 
by the Eriiage ; but it is made up to him by the com- 
miſiond. As he is always employed in alt che fates. and 


purchaſes made ſor the coloniſts, he is amply compenſated 


| for his loſſes and his trouble; 5 N 7 ge Pes! 
2 upon theſe commiſſions. * f 
Tais navigation employs two bundred-and-fiey bis 
which make up in all 30% tons. They tale in 4 
hundred thouſand barrels of tobacco from. the too colo. 
nies, which, at the rate of eight hundred pounds abarrely 
make eighty millions of pounds weight. That part of 
the commodity which grows between York and James 


os Tivers, and in ſome other places, is extremely dear; but 


the; wholg taken upon an average ſells only for four fols; 
three deniers(æ) a pound in England, which makes in all 
16,875, deo livres. (y) Beſides the advantage it is of to 


England to exchange its manufactures to the amount of 


this ſum, it gains another by the re- exportation of four 
fifths of the tobaceo. This alone is an object of 
10, 125, 000 livres, (x) es what en —_— 0 
freight and commiſiton.. 

Tux cuſtom-houſs 40 are wn more + adds 
obj is beam. TON” is a tar of 11 fols, 10 
; 15 7:3: „ $4471 de. 
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degiers and a half (a) upon every pound of tobaceo-chat h g NN 3 

enters the kingdom; this, ſuppoſing the whole e ma 
millions of pounds imported to remain in it, would bring 

the ſtate 4,499,907 livres, 10 ſols (5) but as four fifths 

are re-exported, and all the duties are remitted upon. that 

portion, the public revenue gains only 19, 000, o00 lirre, 

2 ſols, 7 deniers (c) Experience teaches that a third f 

this muſt be deducted for prompt payment of what e 

merchant has a, right to be eighteen months in paying, 

and to allow for the ſmuggling that is carried on in the 


ſmall ports as well as in the large ones. This dedution = "By. 
will amount to 6,333,351 livres, 18 ſols, 6 deniers, (d] 
and there will conſequently remain for government no 2 


more than. 12, 566,715 livres, 17 ſols, 6 deniers. (75 
NoTW.1THSTANDIXG. theſe laſt abuſes, Virginia and 
Maryland are much more advantageous to Great Britain 
than the other en an. more ſo even than * 
inge | 
Carolina 3 three ny miles _ thecoaſt, Or gin of 
which i is two hundred miles broad, as far as the Apala..* 
chian mountains. It was diſcovered. by the Spaniards, © + 
ſoon after; the firſt expeditions. in the new world; but as 
they found no gold there to ſatisfy their avarice, they deſ- 
piſed it. Admiral Coligny, with more prudence and 
ability, opened an aſylum there to the induſtry of the 
French proteſtants; but the fanaticiſm that purſued them 
| ſoon deſtroyed all their hopes, which were totally loſt in 
the murder of that juſt, humane and enlightened man, 
Some Engliſh ſucceeded them towards, the end of the 16th | 
century: Who, by am unaecountable caprice, were ins 
duced, to en this fertile Ss in order hy go and cul- | | 
7 ir 4+ . 1189 tiyate | | | 
of -@ About 64. ente @) 2978,24. x94. ooh pfertdings 5 
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© HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


OX tho more ungrateſul land; 8 wat $10 12 ken 


3 = Turns was at fiagls Fiebers FS in Ca- 


0 . rolioa, when khe lords Berkeley, Clarendon, Albemarle, 
| Craven and Aſhley; Sir George Carteret, Sir William 


? dre Berkeley and Sir William Colleton obtained from Charles 
Locke in the in 1663 a grant of that fine country. The 
plan of t for this new colony was laid down 


N dy the e Locke. A philoſopher, Who was a friend 
de mankind, and to that moderation and juſtice which 
* , -oughttobe the rule of their actions, could not find better 
| 85 means to oppoſe the prevalence of fanaticiſm, than by an | 
*  _- unlimited toleration in matters of religion; but not dar 
8 ing openly to attack the prejudices of his time, which 
were as much the effect of the virtues as of the crimes of 
tte age, he endeavoured, at leaſt, to reconcile them, if. 
8 poſſible, with a principle of reaſon and humanity, - The 
Wild inhabitants of America, ſaid he, have no idea of 
.-__arexelation; it woald, therefore, be the height, of ex- 
| -.  travagance to make them ſuffer for their ignorance... The 
different ſects of chriſtians, who might come to people 
ite colony, would; without doubt, expeR a liberty, of 
| __, conſcience there, which prieſts and princes teſuſe them in 
. _. - Eyrope:. nor-ſhould Jews' or Pagans be rejected on ac>. . 
* count of a blindneſs, which lenity and perſuaſion might 
| contribute to remove, Such was the reaſoning of Mr., 
locke with men prejudiced and influenced by opinions, | 
which no one hitherto had taken the liberty | to call in 
| queſtion, Diſguſted with the troubles and misfortunes 
which the different ſyſtems of religion had given birth to 
in Europe, they readily acquieſced' in the arguments he 
propoſed t to them. They admitted toleration in the fame. 
manner as intolerance i is received, without examining into 1 
1 of it. * MI e laid, Ip, this, . 
n ſaving 


4 
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benz pribeiple'-was; dat every” fenen, Uklinhng' Wi * 
| protection of that ſettlement, ſhould at the age of feven* ... | 


teen "regiſter themſelves in ſome particular communion, 
Tus Engliſh philoſopher was not ſo favourable to civil 


| Uberty.”” Whether" it were, that thoſe; Who büd fixed 


upon him to trace out a plan of government, had ve. 


ſtrained his views, as will be the caſe with every writer 


wo employs his pen for great men, or miniſters j of 


whether Locke, being more of à metaphyfician than 4 


ſtateſman,” purſued philoſophy only in thoſe tracts whictſ - - 
had been opened by Deſcartes and Leibnitz; the fams 
man, who had diffipated and deſtroyed 'fo many errors iff” 


his theory concerning the origin of ideas, made but very 


feeble and uncertain advances in the path of legiſlation 


The author of à work, whoſe | continuance” Will render 


the glory of the French nation immortal, eden when 


tyranny ſhall have broken all the ſprings, and all the 
monuments of the genius, and merit of a people eſteemed” 
by the whole world for ſo many amiable and brilliant} 
qualities ; even Monteſquieu himſelf did not pereeive 


that he was making men for NI hat of 


making governments for men. i ee totes ere” 


"This bole of Chess by S/Baghtakey' 20 20 b 2 | 
+ counted for i in/an Engliſhman and a philoſopher, gave 
to the eight proprietors, Who founded the ſettlement 


5 and to their heirs; not only all the rights of g nn,, 
| but likewiſe'all the powers of legiſlation.” '' 895 


2 


body, and was called,” the Palatine Court, was inveſted® - 
with the right of nominating to all employments' and“ 


Tur court, which was compoſed o Cai 


| dignities, and even with that of conferring nobillty); 1 


dot under new and unprecedented titles. © For' 9 


| « they wete to create, in each county, two: Caciques, each” 


| of whom was to be poſſeſſed of twenty-four thoulind” 
. ka g Rt: T2 SEL ** + by 
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e neee ee e 
no thouſand. -'T he: perſons, on whom theſe 


& * 


honouts ſhould: he beſtowed, were to compoſe he upper 
hovuſe,; abd their poſſaſbons were made unalienable; a 


dircumſtance totally incopliſtent with good policy. \They 


had only the right of farming or letting out- a mird part 


of them it the moſt for the continuance of three lives. 


+ Tus lower houſe was formed of the deputies from-the 
ſeveral counties and towns: The number of this|repreſen- - 
tative: body / was to be increaſed-in proportion as, the calo- 
By: grew more populous. No tenant was to pay more, | 
nan one Jivce, two ſols and ſix deniers () pet acre ; and 


den mie mant was] bedeemable. All the inhabitants, 


bowever, both ſlaves and freemen, were under an obli- 


E 5 nene een aha tt order e ame rege 


from the Palatine Court. wu v4 46 Bs 777 +; g 7 


Ixus not long before the faults of a eviſidlation;'in | 
which the powers of the-ſtate were: fo unequally divided; 


began to diſcover themſelves, The proprietary lords, in 
guenced by deſpotic principles, uſed every endeauour to 
eſtabliſm an arbitrary government. On the other hand, the 
coloniſts, who were not ignorant of the genera} right of 


mankind, exerted themſelves with equal zeal-. to avoid 
ſervitude. From this ſtruggle of oppoſite intereſts aroſe 


an ineyitable confuſion, which put a ſtop, to evory uſeſul 
effort of induſtry. The whole province, diſtracted with 


quarrels, diſſentions and. tumults, was, rendered, incapa- 


ble of making any pragreſs, whatever improvements 
eg axpeRed from, the dan ani ang 
tion. 


Nor ee evils ſuflicient: ** W if. 


remedy. could only be attained. from an exceſs of griev- 
ores. ann PING 


125 8 (7 About ling, 
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nin 10g bole governor, of ihs colony formed! dhe reſolu» & O 
bon ef obliging all, the nof-eonformiſts, . ns 


two: thigds of che people, to ombrace the forms; of wor- 
ſuipieſtabliſned in England. This act of xidlente,.though, - 


diſanmsved, and rejected by the mother country, "inflamed | 


the minds of the peoples; In 10 a0, while this animoſigy 
was ſtill prevailing, the province. was attacked by ſeveral 
bands of {avages, dtiven to,defpair by a continued courſe 


of thei moſt, atrocious inſolenge; and injuſtige, Thoſe, un- 

ſortunate wretches were, all-cougpered and all put to the 5 
ſword : but the courage and vigour, which, this: war re- 

wied in the breaſts of the Soloniſts, waz the. prelude, to 


che fall of their oppreſſars,,, Thoſe thrantscbaving, refuſed, 12 4 
tp contribute to. the expences-of, an expedition, .the w- 


megliate benefits. of which, they claimed tg themſelyes, 


were, all, excepting. Carterat,, who, ill. preſerved, ons 


eighth, of the country, ſtripped in..1728 of their. pro- 
gatives, which. they had; only, known how, tg. make an 


il vs of. Hbey teceived however 540,000 Jivres(g). by 
way. of. compenſation... From this time, the crown, re- 
ſumed the government, and ig, order to givs, the colony. a 
foretaſte of its moderation, beſtowed on it the ſame con 


, Ritution, as on others, It was. further diyided into.two 


ſeparate. governments, "under the names of North and 


| South Carolina, i in order t to facilitate the adminiſtration 
: of it, It is from this happy period, * the proſperity - 


of this great province, is to be dated. - 


ft 653439 * 1 


IT is not, pechapss: 88 the new 3 


Vine be compared with that of Carolina, The tn 774 Pre» 


ſeaſons of the years which, for the moſt part, Jr 
moderate; the exceſſes of; the two-others,,are:hexe-delight = 


ful, The heats of the ſumqer are not encoſſ ua 3 and: the 


cald of the winter is only felt in the mornings and even- 
Ok C 23,62 5h, ; a” 


ut 


5 3 
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Es . 3 are we middle of W e | 
6 But on the other hand, here, as well as' in evefy other 
ey, | IE America, the inhabitants are'fubjeR to 

_ ſuch ſudden and violent changes of weather, as Obige 
— to obſerve à regularity in their diet and loathing; 
13 8 would be unneteſſary in à more ſettled climate. 

Another ideconvenience, petbuliar to this tract of we Ml - 
northern continent, is that of being tormented 'with ur- 
._ _ ricanes; I WEE Copy e eee er e 
in dhe iſlands,” * ; 

* A vaſt; melancholy, uniform, Een Fog plain Wl 
. * from the ſea-ſhore fourſcore or a hundred miles within 

5” land. From this diſtance the country, beginning to riſe, | 

DEN wa affords a more pleaſing proſpect, a purer and dryer air, 

This part, before the arrival of the Engliſh, was covered 

= with one immenſe foreſt, reaching as far as the Apalachi- 

an mountains. It conſiſted of large trees growing, as 

nature had caſt them, without order or deſign, at un- 
equal diſtances, and hot encumnbered with under wood? 7 
by which mean more land could be cleared here in 2 

"i week,” than in ſeveral months, among us, DN Ys. 

RE eo Tus ſoil of Carolina i is very various. n On the coaſt 5 

| 7 and about the mouths of the rivers, which fall into the 

|| "Ps, "Eos fea, it is either covered with impracticable and uphealth- 

1 : > ful moraſſes, or made up of a pale, light, ſandy earth, 

vo bich produces nothing. In one part it is barren to an 

_—_ N extreme; in another, among the numberleſs ſtreams that | 
1 divide the country, it is exceflively fruitful. At a diſtance 

Mull. from the coaſts, there are found ſometimes large waſtes 

wW . of white ſand, which produce nothing but | pines z at. 

1 others there are lands, where the oak and the Wallet ö 

dee announce fertility.” Theſe alternatives and yariations 1 

3 e | ; — 9 
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A 
3.40685; where, is agreeable and rich. A as * iis — 
Foe —— theſe ſpots are for che puxpoſas 5 
blk "wee des n en 5 . 
cawourable ys reeding; of cattle, Thouſands o . 
eee here, which go ont in the morne.. , 1 j 
ing wütend. fa herd ms. to ſeed in dhe wd, and return. 8 
hate et night of their, own agenrd. I heir hogs, Ward. ey 
Le feel ee eee e 62 
Kill more gumerous and much better in their | 
mutton degenerates there both in+fleſh: and 4 For 
an reaſon, it is Jeſs common. F 
*. ee nid of meg, Ka . 
four thouſand white: people, and- thirty-two thouſand did 
blacks. - les exportations io ocher pirts of America ad - . 68 
x0 Europe did pet ciceed 4,950,000 Vivres,(h); Skies” ©, | 
whe! "time it Hath;goquired a degree of ſpteadoug, age RELIES: + 
it owes entirely ts the enjpyment of liberty« . . 
Sobrn Cargtina, though it hath ſucteeded 1 ** 
Viſhing a conſiderable barter. trade with. the ſavages, hatk „ 
- gained ; a manufacture of linen by means of the French 
/ refugees,. andinveared a new. kind of ſtuff by mixing the 5 
filk it produces with its wool; yet is its progreſs-prin= © +» || 
_clpally\to. ee Acute eg dds produce" dies and in- EDS. 


" 


&i e ie eee + i, Do fr 1 40 4 | 

4 . * 'ﬆ theſe articles was brought 8 „ 
on its return from India, ran agtound 

on NE we was Jaden with rice, which, being e 

| bo + ſhore dy the wages, "grew: up again. This un- 2 

good fortune led them to try the cultivation A Pat 

Oo which: the foil; ſeemed of itſelf to require. G2 F _ 

| For «noone progreſs was made in it; tone = | 

the coloniſts IS? . to ſend their <rops'ts' the nigh” 3 
Ver- IV. * * e * k "Re" 1 "OR 
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KOO K ther country, from whence they were ſhipped. again for 
— Spain and Portugal, where the, conſumption. was, fold 


French at NT, marker. {The * of their climate, 


them at ſo low a price, that it ſcaree anſwered the ex- 
penices of cultivation. Since 1739, When a more en- 


wiheged miniſtey gave them permiſſiga'to.cxport and ſell 
ftteir grain t themſelves at foreign markets, an increaſe of 


profit has prodoced an additional growth of the commo- 


dlty. Phe quantity is at preſent greatly augmented and 
may be ſtil 
tho colony Is 


ore ; but whether ſo much to the beneſit of 


moſt detrimental to the lalubrity of the climate; at leaſt, 


it hath been efteemed ſo in the Milaneſe, where the pea- 
ſauits on the rice · grounds are all of them fallow com- 
plectioned and dropſical; and in France, where that ar- 


ticle hath been totally prohibited. Egypt had, without 


doubt, its precautions againſt the ill effects of a grain in 
other Teſyedts ſo nutritious. China muſt alſoshave its 
(preſervatives, which art ſets up againſt: nature, whoſe. 


favours are ſometimes attended with pernicious conſe- 


quences. Perhaps, alſo, under the torrid zone, where 


rice grows in the greateſt abundance, the heat. which 
makes it flouriſh in the midſt of. water, quickly diſperſes 


the moiſt and noxious vapours, that exhale from the rice 
fields. But if the cultivation of rice ſhould one day 
come to be neglected in e 8. pt Wage yl 


make ample amends for it. Ig Pi 1 r 
Tun plant, which is a hve of Indoſtan, way rſt 


brought to perfection in Mexico, and the Leeward illands. 
It was. tried later and with leſs ſucceſs in South-Carolina, 


This principal ingredient in dying is there of ſo inferior 


a quality, that it is ſcarce ſold at half the price it bears 


in other places. Yet thoſe, wha cultivate it, do not 


deſpair, in time, of ſupplanting both the Spaniards and 


che 


sdoubtful. Of all productions rice is the 


einern 1 


1 0 
i 
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the extent of their lands, the plenty and cheapnefs of BOOK 

their proviſions, "the opportunities they have of ſupplying , 
thettiſelves with utenſils, and of procuririg flaves 3; every : 
ching, in hort, flatters their expectation: and the ſame 
| hope bas days Extended” itſelf to the inhabitants be Op 
North-Cafina.” 2. ain, 

I is well known that this e eee : 

continent of the new world; on which” the Engliſh 

Jaded 3 for here is the bay of Roanoak, whigh Rateglv 

took poſſeſſion of in 1585. A total emigration, in - 

ſhort time, left it deſtitute of coloniſts ; nor did it begin 

to be repeopled even when large ſettlements were eſta - 

bliſhed in the neighbouring countries. We cannot other- f 

wiſe account for this derelictiun, than from the obſtacles 1 5 

which, trading veſſels had to encounter in this beautiful 
region. None of its rivers are deep enough to admit 

ſhips of more than fſeventy or eighty tons. Þhoſe of 

greater burthen ate foroed to anchor between the conti- 

nent and ſome adjacent iſlands. The tenders which are 
employed in lading and unlading them augment the ex- - 

pence and trouble both of their exports and imports. © 

Fnon this circuniſtance, probably, it was, that North: =«* 2 
Carolina in the beginning was inhabited only by a ſet of . "4 
« retches "withour name, laws, or profeffion. In pro- 
portion as the lands in the neighbouring colonies grew 
mote ſcarce; thoſe, who were not able to purchaſe them; 
betook themſelves to a country where they could get lands 

without purchaſe, Refugees of other kinds availed 'them-' > 
ſelves of the ſame reſource. Order and property became 
eſtabliſhed at the ſame time ; and this colony, with fewer 
advantages than nen obtained a ef a : 

der of European ſettlers, „ CORE" OR W 


Tut firſt people, whom chance „ae bl nick 
mY coaſts, confined themſelves to the breeding of + 
AS 285 | cattle, - 


„ - HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AD TE 
Boo 'R cattle,” and cutting wood, which were taken off their 


= hands by the merchants. of New- England. In;a ſhort 


time they contrived to make the pine-tree-- produce, them 
turpentine, tar, and pitch. For the turpentine they had 
1 nothing ro go but to make two ſlits i in the trunk of the 
tree; about à foot in length, at the bottom of ich they 
placed veſſels tb receive it. When they wanted tar, they 
raiſed a circular platform of potter's earth, on which 
they laidygiles of pine: wood: to theſe they ſet fire and 
the reſin dlſtilled ſrom them into caſks placed underneath. 
Kd m Pho'tar was converted into pitch, either in great iron | 
pots, in which they boiled it, or in pits formed of pot- 
ter's earth, into which it was poured while in a fluid 
ſtate. This labour, however, was not ſufficient; for the 
maintenance of the inhabitants: they then proceeded to 
"grow corn; and for a long time were contented; with 
maize, 4 their neighbours in South: Carolina were ob- 
| liged to be, where the wheat being ſubjec to mildew, 
And to exhauſt itſelf in ſtraw, never throve. Zut ſeveral 
experiments having proved to the Nerth-Carolinians that 
| | they were not liable to the ſame inconvenience, they ſuc- 
eeded fo far in the cultivation of; that grain, that, they 
= were even able to ſupply. a conſiderable exportation, | 
| | "Rice and indigo have been but lately introduced into:this | 
1 province to join the harveſts of Africa and Aſia to thoſe | 
of Europe. The nee of them i is but yet in its 
e W aides ür 88 bci Aft 
5 Tutu is ſcarce iis qa: of- ee dee 
„ bilouging to the two Carolinas that is cleared; and, at | 
| _ this time, the only cultivated: ſpats are thoſe, which, are 
£3 the moſt ſandy and the neareſt to the ſea, The reaſon, 2 
| "why the coloniſts have not ſettled further back; in the > 
K country i is, that of ten navigable rivers, there is not one 5 
that will admit n bigher t than 97} miles, "This a 
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Inenvenivnce-is not to be remedied but by making g. 5K * 
or Ginals;; and works of that kind require ſo many hands; * — <1 


and ſo much expente and knowledge, that = r r 


ſuch an improvement are til] very diſtant. 
Narren of the colonies, however, have: ae * 
complain f their lot. ＋ he impoſts, which are all levied on 
te exportation an importation of merchandiſe, do not 


excttd 135, 000 livres. i) The paper-currency of North- 


| Carolina” does not amount to more than 142 5, o00 li- 


„res (C) and that of South- Carolina; which is infinitely 
more wealthy, is only 3,625, 00. (i Neither of them are 
in debt to the mother country 3 and this advantage, which 
is not common even in the Engliſh colonies, they derive 
ſtom the great amount of their exportations to the neigh- | 
bouring provinces, the Leeward iſlands and to Europe. 


Ix 17545 there were ex ported from South Carolina, 


feven hundred and ifty-nine barrels .of tur e, two 
thouſand, nine hundred and forty-three of tar; five thou- 


and,; eight hundred and ſixty- nine of pitch or te four 


hundred and ſixteen barrels of beef; fifteen hundred and 
ty of pork ; ſixteen thouſand four hundred buſhels of 


Indian corn; and nine thouſand, one hundred and ſixty- 


two of peas; four thouſand, one hundred and eighty 
tanned hides, and twelve hundred in the hair; one mil- 
Ron, one hundred and forty thouſand planks ; twp hund- 


red and fix thouſand joiſts; and three hundred and eighty- 6 
five thouſand feet of timber; eight hundred and eighty- 


two hogſheads of wild deer-ſkins; one hundred and four 
thouſand; ſix hundred and eighty-two barrels, of rice; 


tus Hundred and fixteen thouſand, nine hundred and 


eighty- four pounds of indigo. bann 55 T4601, 319511 


AI the ſame year North Carolina expaited laxty;one y ; 


"thouſand, (five byadred and twenty-eight barrels, of tar; 
«dT FOR ne X A ene twelve 


Q@ 5.9060, 57. ( k) n 15% () 246, 093]. 1 S's 
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BO 0 8 ede thouknd and-fifty-five of pitch; and ten thouſand; 
— — four hundred and twenty · nine of tarpentine; ſeven hund- 


dad and Gxty-two. thouſand, tree hundred and chirty 


planks ; and two thouſand ſix hundred and forty- ſeven 
feet of timber; ſixty-one thouſand, five hundred buſhels 


of Wheat, and ten thouſand of | pgasz/ three thouſand, 
three hundred barrels of beef and park; one hundred 
hogſheads. of tobacco; ten thouſand hundred-weight of 
tanned W and , Aren ſkins. of different 
pd; OR 


I the eee . is not $a anche; that 
has not been conſiderably increaſed ſince that time, Se. 


- wal of them have been doubled, and the moſt valuable 


of all, the indigo, nene eee 
tity - anna 


Sou productions of North Caralion: are exportedito 


| Fc and the Caribbees, though there is no ſtaple town 
to receive them; and that Edinton, the ancient capital of 


the; province, as well as that which hath been built in lieu 


ol it upon tbe river Neus, can ſcarce. be conſidered as 


oy 


fmall villages. The largeſt and moſt. valuable part of its 
export is conveyed to ene the riches 


of South Carolina. 


1 


Pius town lies between the two Seigela rivers, 
. Cooperiand - Aſhley ;' ſurrounded by the moſt beautiful 


plantations of the colony, of which it is the center and 
the capital. Tt is well built, interſected with ſeveral agree- 
able ſtreets, and its fortifications are tolerably regular, 


acceffion and circulation of its trade, muſt neceſſarily 


have had ſome influence upon the manners of the people: 
\ 6f all the towns in North America, it is the one in which 
the conveniencies of luxury are moſt to be met with. 


But the diſadvantage its road labours under, of not being 


. x. >, * 


Ja The large fortunes” that have been made there from the 


# 
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ble to admit of ſhips of Bose te bundred ns, i 59 f. K 
wake it loſe its preſent ſplendor. It will be deſerted — 
Port Royal, which admits veſſels of all kinds into its har- 
bour, and in great numbers. A ſettlement has already 
been formed there, which is continually inereaſing, and 
may moſt probably meet with the greateſt ſucceſs. Be- 
ö ſides the production of North and South Carolina, that 
| will naturally come to its market, it will alſo receive 
thoſe of Georgia, a r WE eee een 
| cor it. 

CAROLIN A oe Florida are ſeparated from back Founds- 
other by a great tract of land which extends one bund- Georgia, 
red and twenty miles. upon the fea coaſt, and three hund- | 

red miles from thence to the Apalachian mountains, and 
| Whoſe boundaries to the north and fouth are the rivers 
Sgyannah and Alatamaha. The Englith miniſtry had been — 
long defirous of erecting a colony on this tract of coun- | 
try, that was conſidered as dependent upon Carolina. t 
One of thoſe inſtances of benevolence which liberty te 
ſource of every patriotic virtue renders more frequent in 
England than in any other country, ſerved to determine 
the views of government, with regard to this place. A 
rich and humane citizen, at his death, left the whole of 
his eſtate to fet at liberty ſuch infolveat debtors as were 


= we ww. co” TH ww" ww 


Fd 

| detained in priſon by their creditors, Prudential reaſons 

J of policy concurred in the performance of this will die- 1 
- ' tated by humanity z# and the government gave orders, that 

. ſuch unhappy priſoners, as were releaſed, ſhould be tran- g 

>  - fplanted into that deſert country, that was now intended 3 
1 to be peopled; it was named ns in Honour of ow | 1 
"4 reigning ſovereign. e 

Tus inſtance of reſpect, the more . as it was 

. not the effect of flattery; the execution of a deſign of fo 

3 f much real advantage to the ſtate, were entirely the work 

＋ i 
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K pf the nation. The parliament added ag uo l/ 
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to the eſtate left by the will of the eitiaen 3 and a volun- 
tary ſubſcriptian produced a much more conſiderable ſum. 
General Oglethorpe, a man, who. had diſtinguiſhed, him- 
ſelf in the houſe of commons by his taſte, for . great de- 


ſigns, by his zeal for his country, and his paſſian for 


glory, was fixed upon to direct theſe public finances, and 
to carry into execution ſo excellent à project. Deſirous 


of maintaining the reputation he had acquired, he choſe 
to conduct bimſelf the firſt coloniſts that were to be ſent 


to Georgia; where he arrived in January 17.33, and fixed 


N. e. his people on a ſpot at ten miles diſtance from the ſea, in 


an/agreeable and fertile plain on the banks of the davan- 


Ä This riſing ſettlement was called Savannah from. | 


the name of the river; and inconſiderable as it was in 


its infant ſtate, was, however, to become the capital of a 


flouriſhing colony. It; conſiſted at firſt of no more than 
one hundred perſons, but before the end of the year the 
number was increaſed to 618; 127 of whom had emi- 


Ststed at their own expence, Three hundred men, and 


113 women, 103 lads, and 83 girls, formed, the begin- 
ning of this new population, * ee of a nu- 
merous poſterity. . load 

Kis ſettlement was increaſed. i in 1735 by the ral 


of. ſome Scotch bighlanders. Their national courage in- 


duced them to accept an.eftabliſhment offered them upon 
the borders of the Alatamaba, to defend | the colony, if 
neceſſary, againſt the attacks of the neighbouring Spa- 
niards. Here they built the towns of Darien and Fre- 


derica, and ſeyeral of their countrymen cans aver to * 


tle among them. cf 


Is the ſame year, a great 3 of eee 3 


0: N of Saltzburg by. a 100 prieſt, embarked far 
1 | | | Georgia 85 
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nn esch peace and liberty of conſcience. ag 
frirſt they ſettled on a ſpot ſituated juſt above that of the. 


"infant colony; but they afterwards choſe to be at a gteat 
er diſtance, and to go as far down as the mouth of the 
Savannah, where they built a town called Ebenezer.” 


Sou Switzers followed the example of theſe wife 


Saltzburghers, though they had not, like them, been per- 


ſecuted, They alſo ſettled on the banks of the Savannah; 
daut at the diſtance of four and thirty miles from the Ger- 
mans. Their colony, .. conſiſting of a hundred habita- 


.tions; was named Puryſburgh, from Pury their founder, | 


who having been, at the expence of their ſettlement, was 


.defervedly choſen their chief, in Ment of their” Sa- Y 


titude to him. ' 52 


Ix theſe ſour or five colonies,. ſome men l þ 


more inclined to trade than agriculture, Theſe, there- 


fore, ſeparated from the reſt in order to build the city Au- | 


' guſta, two hundred andyghirty-ſix miles diſtant from the | 
ocean. The goodneſs of the ſoil, though excellent in 


itſelf, -was not the motive of their fixing upon this fi- 
tuation; but the facility it afforded them of carrying on 
the peltry trade with the ſavages. Their project was ſo 
ſucceſsful, that as early as the year 1739, fix hundred, 
people were employed in this commerce. The fale of 
theſe) ſkins was with muen greater facility carried on, 


from the circumſtance of the Savannah' admitting the 


| largeſt ſhips to fail upon it as tif as the walls of Au- 

guſta. 

Tas mother country ought, one would j imagine, to 

| | have formed great expectations from a colony, where ſhe 
had ſent near five thouſand men, and laid out 1,485,000 
lures, (n) independent of the voluntary contributions that 

1 bus raiſed by den, fre But to her great ſur- 


priſe, 55 
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Boo K priſe, ſhe received information in 1741, that there re- 
e ſearee a ſixth. part of that numerous colony ſent 

| to Georgia; who being now totally diſeouraged, feemed . 


only deſirous to fix in a more favorable ſituation. The 
reaſons of ae eee were b into and 1 
covered. 118 


Impedi- T bn even in its bn OR with it the 


— of Its decay; The government, together with the 


rg1a, 


_imprudent ſcheme ; but nations as well as individuals do 
not learn inftruQion from paſt miſconduct. An enlight- 
ened goverument, though checked by the watchful eye 
of the people, is not always able to guard againſt every 

_ miſuſe of its confidence. The Engliſh miniſtry, though 
zealouſly attached to the common welfare, facrificed' the 

public intereſt to the rapacious views of nee, in- 

x : OY: 1 mot ape 1 ORR 
Tux firſt uſe that the proprietors of 8 2 of 
the unlimited power they were inveſted with, was to eſta- 
*Vliſh a ſyſtem of legiſlation, that made them entirely 
maſters not only of the police, juſtice and finances of the 

2 En but even of the lives and eſtates of-its inhabi- 
tants. Every ſpecies of right was withdrawn from the 
people, who are the originab poſſeſſors of them all. 
Obedience was required of the people, though contrary 
to their intereſt and knowledge; and it was conſidered 
here, as in other countries, as their duty and their fate. 

As great inconveniences had been found to ariſe in other 
© colonies from large poſſeſſions, it was thought proper in 
Georgia to allow each family only fifty acres of land; 
which they were not permitted to mortgage, or even to 


diſpoſe of by will to their female iſſue, This laſt regu- 


lation of making only the male iſſue capable of inhe- 
f 2 


I 


vented the property of Georgia, had been ceded to individuals. 
| . — ot The example of Carolina ought to have prevented this 


* 
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ritarice, was ſoon aboliſhed ;- but there: Rill remained too RM 
many obſtacles to excite a ſpirit of emulation It ſeldom Ln, 
happens, that a man reſolves to leave hig-country but up- : 
on the proſpect of ſome great advantage that works ſtrong- * » 
ly upon his imagination. Whatever limits are preſcribed | 9 1 
a to his induſtry, are, therefore, ſo many checks which pre- 
| vent him from engaging in any project. The boundaries 3 
|  afligned to every plantation muſt neceſſarily have produced ee 
this bad effect. Several other errors ſtill affected the ori- 1 
ginal plan of this colony, which prevented its increaſe, + 
. Tus taxes impoſed. upon the moſt fertile of the Eng- | 
5 liſh colonies, are very inconſiderable, and even theſe are 
not levied till the ſettlements have acquired ſome degree 
of vigour and proſperity. + From its Infant ſtate, Georgia | | 
had been ſubjected to the fines of a feudal government, 
with which it had been as it were fettered. The revenues 
1 miſed by this kind of ſervice increaſed prodigiouſly, in 
proportion as the colony extended itſelf. The founders 
of it, " blinded by a ſpirit of ayidity, did not perceive that 


i the ſmalleſt duty impoſed upon the trade of a populous - i 
4 and flouriſhing province, would much ſooner enrich them - A 
4 than the largeſt fines laid upon a barren and uncultivated 

: country, _ 

2 To this ſpecies of opprefion w was added 8 which 

. however incredible it may appear, might--ariſe from a 

y ſpirit of benevolence. The planters of Georgia were | | 

d not allowed the uſe of ſlaves, Carolina and ſome other 1 

N colonies. having been eſtabliſhed without their aſſiſtance, | 
r. it was thought that a country deſtined to be the bulwark 

n _ of: thoſe American poſſeſſions, ought not to be peopled 

'; by a ſet of flaves, who could not be in the leaſt intereſted =» 

0 in the defence of their oppreſſions. But it was not at the | 

bet ſame time foreſeen, that coloniſts, who were leſs. fa- 

e coy "pg the mother i than their neighbours, 


e; Fl who 
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2 KY Kwho were ſituated in a country lets ſuſceptible” ef age. 


Cw 2nd in a hotter climate, would want ſtrength and ſpirit 
eee © cult aalen that required greater !encou-- 


t.. | „ 497 #42 5 1 Ct M41 3410402, 


Tus tete which ſo many obſtacles beende 
found a further excuſe, in another prohibĩition that had been 
impoſed.” The diſturbances produced by the uſe of ſpirituous 

 Hiquors over all the continent of North America, indiiced 
the founders of Georgia to forbid the | importation of 
Rum. This prohibition, though well intended, deprived 

port ae che coloniſts of the only liquor that could correct the bad 


+. --1 qoalities of the waters of the country, that were gene- 
of: _ rally unwholeſome ; and of the only means they had to 
. ' » 1 >: Ieſtore the waſte of ſtrength and ſpirits that muſt be the 


conſequence of inceſſant labour. Beſides this it pre- 


vetited their commerce with the Antilles, as they could - 


not go thither-to barter their wood, corn and cattle that 
ought to have been their moſt valuable fee in 
return ſor the rum of thoſe iſanlſzs. 


The mother country, at length, perceived how in uh | 


thele defects in the political regulations and inſtitutions 
had prevented the increaſe of the colony, and freed "them 
from the reſtraints they had before been clogged with; 
at and the government in Georgia was ſettled upon the . 
an as that which had rendered Carolina ſo flouriſhing ; 
and inſtead of 'being dependent on a few individuals, be- 
came one of the national poſſeſſions. © 0 TAR 


[0 Tis 


Tuovon this colony has not ſo extenſive, a territory, 
5 temperate a climate, nor ſo fertile a ſoil- as the neigh. / 


: bouring 3 and though, it can never be ſo flouriſh - 


A. Inga as Carolina, notwithſtanding it cu! !tivates*rice, in- 


Alge o, and amt all the ſame productions, yet it will be⸗ 
i ntageous to the mother country, when the up- 
preh enlions ariſing from the tyranny of its government 

: which 


{ 
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which have with reaſon prevented people from. e „ 


there, ate removed. It will one day no longer be afſerts — 


ed. that Georgia is the leaſt populous of all the Engliſh 


colonies upon the continent, notwithſtanding the ſuc- 


cours government has ſo amply beſtowed upon it. All 
theſe advantages will fortunately be increaſed by the ac · 


quiſition of Florida; a province, which from its vicinity 
muſt, neceſſarily influence the proſperity of Georgia, and 


which claims our Heention from ſtill more important | 


5 reaſons, 1} 


Unden the name * Florida the ambition; of Spain Hiſtory of | 


compabended al}, that tract of land in, America, which ures oY | 


extends from Mexico to the, moſt northern regions. But from: 8 


fortune, which ſports With the vanity of nations, bass the ag 


long ſince confined this vague deſcription to the peninſula lim. 


| formed, by ibe ſea on the channel of Bahama, between 


al. 
4 


© Georgia and Louiſiana. The Spaniards, who had often 
' ſatisfied; themſelves, in preventing the population of a 
0 country they could not inhabit themſelues, were deſirous 


in 1565 of ſettling on this ſpot, after having driven the 


| French, from it, who, had begun the 12 before to form 


a ſmall eſtabliſhment there. 


. Tus moſt eaſterly ure in this e Was 5 | 


by the name of St. Mattheo. The conquerors would 


| have abandoned it, notwithſtanding it was ſituated on A 
8 navigable river at two leagues diſtance from the ſea, in 


an agreeable and fertile ſoil, had they not diſcovered the 
Saflafras upon it. N 


Tunis tree, a native of Fe is better in Florida | 


| than in any other part of that continent. It grows 


equally on the borders of. the ſea and upon the moun- 
tains; but always in a ſoil that is neither, too dry, nor too 
damp. It is ſtraight and lofty, like the fir-tree, without 
branches, and its top is formed ſomewhat | in the ſhape of 
1 | A cup. 
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BOO Ka cup. lt is an ever- green, and' its leaves reſembles thoſe 


of a laurel. Its flower, hieh is yellow, is taken as the 


l mullein and tea in infuſion. Its root, vrhich is well 


non in trade, being very ſerviceable in medicine, ought 


to be ſpungy, light, of a: greyiſh colour; of à ſharp, 


ſueetiſn and aromatie taſte; and ſhould have the ſmell of 
the fennel and aniſe. T hefe qualities give it the virtue of 
promoting perſpiration, reſolving thick and viſcous hu—-— 


mours, and relieving palſies and 'Gatarrhs. It was for. 
merly much uſed in vencreal complaints. $21 


Taz firſt Spaniards who ſettled there, would/yrebiily, 1 
have fallen à ſacrifice to this laſt diſorder, without the 
. ©: afiſtance of this powerful remedy; they would, at leaſt, 
not have jecovered from thoſe dangerous fevers they were 
generally ſubject to at St. Mattheo; whether in conſe- 
| quence of the food of the country, or the badneſs of the 

waters. But the ſavages taught them, that by drinking 
in a morning faſting, and at their meals, water in Which 
Daſſafras had been boiled, they might certainly depend 


upon a+ ſpetdy- recovery. The experiment, upon trial, 
proved ſucceſsful. But ſtill the village never emerged 


from the obſcurity and diſttefſs Whieh were, undoubt- 


edly, the natural and inſurmountable 23 6s that 


attended the conquerors of the new world. 2 | 
 AxorTHtR eſtabliſhment was formed upon the "ſame 
Fry at fifteen leagues diſtance from St. Mattheo, 

known by the name of St. Auguſtine. The Englimm 


attacked it in 1747, but were obliged to give up theit 


attempts. Some Scotch Highlanders, who were deſirous 
of covering the retreat of the aſſailants, were repulſed and 
- Nain.. A ſergeant, who fought among the Spaniards; 


was ſpared by the ludian ſavages, ouly that he might be 


reſerved to undergo thoſe torments which they inflict 


upon their priſoners. This man, it is alt on. ſeeing 
2 the 
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We dee thay contin Mn addreſſed the blood- _ 
thirſty multitude in the following manner: 


„ Hzxross and pattiarchs of the weſtern engl; you 


. were not the enemies that I ſought for; but y0¹ har 
tc at laſt been the conquerors. The chance of war has 


4 thrown.me in your power. Make what uſe you pleaſe 


4 of the right of conqueſt. This is a right I do not 
4 call, in queſtion. But as it is cuſtomary in my country . 


« to offer a ranſom for one's life, liſten to a Nr not 


„ unworthy your notice. 


„ Know then, valiant Americans, a the coun- - 
10 try of which I am a native, there are ſome men who- 
« poſſeſs a ſuperior knowledge of the ſecrets of nature. One 
of thoſe ſages connected to me by the ties of kindred, 
< imparted to me, when I became a ſoldier, a charm to 
« make me invulnerable. You muſt have obſerved how 
« Þ bave. eſcaped all your darts: without ſuch a charm 
« would it have been poſſible for me to have ſurvived all 
« the mortal blows you have aimed at me? For I appeal 


4 to your own valour, to teſtify that mine has ſufficiently / 


«: exerted itſelf, and has not avoided any danger. Life 
« is not ſo much the object of my requeſt; 28 the glory 
“ of having communicated to you a ſecret of ſo much 


A conſequence to your fafety, and of rendering the moſt N : 


« valiant. nation upon the earth, invineible. Suffer mo 
4 only, to have one of my hands at liberty, in order to 
« perform the ceremonies. of inchantment, of Which 1 
$6 will NOW, | make trial on myſelf before vou.“ . | 

Tu Indians liſtened with eagerneſs to this Aiſcourſe;' 
which-was fattering both to their warlike character, and 
their turn for the marvellous. After a ſhort conſulta- 
tion, they untied one of the priſoner's arms. The high. 


lander begged that they would put his broad ſword itito © 


the hands of the moſt expert and ſtouteſt among them; 
and 


* 
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BOOK and, at the Lame; time laying, bare, his neck, after having 


Pa rubbed it, and muttering ſome words accompanied, with 


wagic ſigns, he-cried aloud-with a chearful coungenapce : 

_ 44; Qbſexve now, O valiant Indians, an inconteſtable proof 
„ of my honeſty. Thou warrior, who nom holds my 
er keen - cutting weapon, do thou now ſtrike with all thy 


*4&-Rtrength : far ſtom being able to ſever my head from | 


my body, how wilt not even aound:the thin: of m5 
neck.“ 


ne „ , 591 6 n pI 2033 


Hs had ſc:reely ſpoke theſe words; when the Indian, 
IN aiming the moſt violent blow, ſtruck off; the head of the 
© ſergeant, at the diſtance of twenty feet. LTbe davages 
idaſtloniſhed, ſlood motionleſs, viewing the bloody corpſe. of 
the ſtranger ;; and then turning their eyes upon one ano- 
ther, as if to reproach each other with their blind cre- 
dulity. But admiring the artifice the priſonet had made 
uſe of to avoid the torture by haſtening his death, they 
deſtowed on his body the funeral honours of their coun- 
ney; If this fact, the date of which is tos recent to ad- 
mit of credit, has not all the marks of authenticity it 
ſhould have, it will ee eee be ade 

to the accounts of travellers: b ag 1605 


Tun Spaniards,” who” in all their progreſs through 


America, were more employed in deftroying#the=in- . 


- habitants, than in conſtructing of © buildings; had formed 
only thoſe two ſettlements we have taken notice” of at 
the mouth of the channel of Bahama: At fourſebre 
leagues diſtance from St. Auguſtine; upon the entrance 
of the gulph of Mexico, they had xaiſed that of St. 
Mark., at the mouth of the river Apalache. But this 
ſituation, well adapted to maintain a communication be- 


tween the two continents pay rag 


loſt *. the 1 e it had at . 


4 
"Y 


. 


urig dr d mer obs "7 ee . 


ben the Engliſh dale at L e, 
tirely deſtroyed\it. 85 f I? 
Af the diſtance. of thilty 3 1 — 
colony; Known by the name of St, Joſeph, but of leſs. 
conſecuence than that of St. Mark. Situated on a flat | . "i 
coalt; and expoſed! to every wind, and on a barren ſoil 33 
iind an uncultivated country; it was the laſt place where 1 | 
one might expect to meet with inhabitants. But avarice 
heing: Frequently, A dupe to Pts fob, 2 05 
ſertled there.” Is i 7 * 
Tuose Spaniards who had 3 careers 
the bay of Penſacola upon the borders of Louiſiana, 
were at leaſt happier in their choice of ſituation. The 
ſail Was ſuſceptible | of culture; and there was a: road | 
whieh had it been a little deeper at its entrance, mig ht have 
been, thought à good one, if che beſt ſhips ur arrived | 
there had not ſoon been worm-eaten. IP 
Tuer five .colonies, ſeattered over a Care sen 25 „54 
have” forraed » great kingdom, did not contain more than | 
. three thouſand inhabitants ſurpaſſing each other in ſloth and 
| poverty. They were all ſupported by the ,produce-of 
their cattle. ;The. hides they ſold. at the Havannah, and 
5 the. proviſions with which they, ſerved. their garriſon, =. 
5 whoſe pay amounted to 750,000 livres,(o), enabled them to 
d purchaſe, cloths and whatever elſe their ſoil did nat fun- 
t niſh them with. Notwithſtanding the miſerable Kate. i in Deel. 3 
e 
e 


which, chey bad been het by dhe mother cntn, e 

greateſt part ef them choſe to g0 f Cuba, when Florida ® * 
t. uns ceded o England by the treaty of 1763. This ac- _ 
is quiſition, therefore, was no more than a deſert, yet fill 
- e ee eee eee eee 
ly lazy, nee aw) - 1; 
d, ied oo 2 IV. Pr e UI 10 nee x 

y | eee 1 e . 
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wg 5 MF Ortar Barr Am was eee proſpect of 
| peo ling a vaſf province, whoſe limits have been e- 


es even to the Milfſippi, by the ceflion Frabce has 
mile of part of Louthatia,” The better to fulfill bet 


projet ſhe” has divided it into tub been, aw | 
he names of Eat a Wen Florida, 


n Egli bag long been deffrous of cfabliſhing 


t n that part of the continent, in ofder to open 


4 free übntfiunication with the Gealthieſt colonies of 
Spain. At firſt they had no other view but in the profits 
ariſing” from 4 contrabänd trade. But an advantage ſo 
pieearivits and miotmefttary, was not an diect of fuſfi- 

clünt importante, hor any way fuicable'ts the attbition 
of i'gfedt power.” Cultivation'alotie cut tendet the con- 


"queſts of art induftriöus people fourifhing. Serifibte of 


tuts Ye Englim give evety entolta{ethertt 0 promote 
culture in the fineſt part of their 1 71 5 In ole 
year, 1769, the parfiament voted no Felt than 205,875 
Rotes 5) for the ters Floridas. Here, it Icaſt, the mother 
for forte titne aütmigiſters nohrifhtnetſt tö ber new. born 
chikcren; whereas, in diner nations, the Sovertiment 


| fucks my echaults at the ſame time is uli of the mo⸗ 


| By n wt: 
| England 


mer ebuntry aud the Woo? bf the colbnes. 


ib not eafy te detetmine, to What degree of fplen- 
dür this inurgence with "time and good om ve 


may render Hay THC the Floridas. Appesratees, however; ure hi 


Florida 
2 to 


If promifitig: The ar is hedfthy, and the foil fit 4 
Every kind of gran. Tbeir fr trials of rice, cotton, 
aud indigo, were attended with ſack fücceſd, "that the 


nutnber of cofonifts was predtly increäfed by it. They 


pour i from the Heighbourit profitices, the mothet 
country, and afl the proteftant demintons in Europe. 
_ greatly N this 482275 be increaſed, if the 
* * ſo⸗- 

(2) 23 on. 74, —— ol 
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max is they have liniformly purſued, and would conde- 


ſcend to intermarriages with Indian families | And for 


what teaſon ſhould this method of civilizing the favage 
trides, which has been ſo fucceſsfully' employed by the 


989 - 


| ſovereigns of North Ametica would depart from the BOOK | 


XVII. 
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maſt enlightened palitieians, be rejected by a free people, 
| who. from their principles muſt admit a greater equa- 


ity than other nations ? Would they then be ſtill reduced 


to the cruel alternative of ſeeing their crops burned; and 


their labourers maſſacred, or of perſecuting without in- 


termiſßon, and exterminating without pity, thoſe wan- 


dering bands of natives ? Surely a generous nation, which 


. has made ſuch great and ſuch continued efforts to reign 


without a rival over this vaſt tract of the new world, 
ould prefer to ſanguinary and inglorious hoſtilities, a 
humane and infallible method of diſarming the only | ence 


4 my that remains to diſturb ber tranquillity ! 
Tu Engliſh flatter themſelves, that 1 the 61. 


ante of theſe alliances they ſhall ſoon be freed from the 


| Little i interruption that remains. It is the fate of ſavage 
nations, ſay they, to waſte away in proportion as the 

people” of civilized ſtates come to ſettle among them. 
Unable to ſubmit to the lab6ur of cultivation, and failing 


\\ 


5 . 


of their uſyal ſubfiſtence from the chace, they are reduced. : 


which induſtry and activity have undertaken to clear, 


This is actually the caſe with all the patjyes bordering on 


European ſettlements. They. keep daily retiring ur- 


ther.into the wogds j they fall back upon the Aſſenipousls 
and Hudſon s bay, where they muſt negeſſarily encrgach = 


tothe necetkty of abandoning ell thoſe tracts of lands 


upon each other, eee periſh. for VIE 


a: ſubſiſtence. F 
Bur before tl:is total delleudten is | brought ok 
nes of a 1 ſerious nature may occur. We have 


. * | Y * 1 net 


Es > 2. IA, 1 * N I 
* us ren on arrrizuzars anD Save 


Boot ; i Ji org his generous Pondtsckt That formidable 
ä— jour had broke with the Engliſh insv#62; Major Ro- | 
Tas "who was employed to reconcile him, ſent him a pre- 
„ of brandy.” 'SomeTroquois, who were ſtanding round 
"their. chief, hudde red at the fight of thisrliquor. Not 
doubting at it was poiſoried,' they inſiſted that he ſhould 

b accept ſo ſuſpicious 4 preſent. Heu tan it be, ſaid 
"their leader, that A nan, who Anbot my im fer tim; and 


65 few! ſervices I hav done him, ſhowldrentertain a thenght 
"Lane ton * Ae! Saying this, he receivednand 
"drank the brandy with a confidence equal to that of the 

renowned heto of antiquit . 
By n many inſtances of , magnanimity ſimilar to this; the 
3 es of the ſavage” nations bad all been fed upon 
by Heh His deſign was to unite them in a body for 
| defence” of their lands and independence. Several 
*Untortunate circumſtances concurted to defeat this grand 
> jeg; but it may be reſumed, and-it is not-impaſiible, 
may ſucceed. Should this be the caſe, the Engliſh will 
SE under a neceſſity of protecting their frontier againſt an 
enemy, that hath none of thoſe expenees to ſuſtaitr or 
bo to dread, which war brings with it among civilized 
** nations 3 ; and will find. the advantages they have prbmiſed 


2 themſelves from conqueſts made at the expence of ſo 


uch treaſure and ſo much og conſiderably retatded, 
| e if not entirely cut off. n 


Extent 12655 „IE two Floridas, part of Lebiailh and i Chiada 
the Bri Phtained, at the ſame Era, either by Eonqueſt bt treaty, 
ons in 3 e, rendered. the, Engliſh maſterd 'of all that ſpace, 
America 5 — extends from the river St. Lawrence to che Miſn- 

U ppi ; ſo ſo that without reckoning Madl bay; Ne- 

_ fopndland,. and. the other iſlands of North-Americs, they 
3 ; are in polleſſion of the moſt extenſiye empire that evet 


_ formed * the face of the globe. a vaſt terri- 


; 20 


If 


tory 


Ie da north to Al bv ahh 


mountains, which alternately receding from and ap- — 


 proaching the coaſt, lcave bet wegn them and the ocean 


A fich tract of land of A hundred and fifty, —— 94 . 


ond ſometimes three hundred miles in breadth. Beyond 
theſe Apalackian mountains is an immenſe deſert, into 
- which ſome travellers have ventured as far AS, eight hun- 
dved leagues without finding an end to it. It is ſuppoſed 
that the rivers at the extremity of theſe uncultivated. re- 
gSions have à communication with the South- ſea, If this 


BOOK 
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donjecture, which is not deſtitute: of probability, ſhould h 


de confirmed by experience, England, would vnite in her 


colonies all the branches of - communication. and com- 


merce of the new world. By ber territories n 


from one American, ſea to the other, ſhe may be fai 
Join the four querters of the world. From all her . » 
-Topean porte, Fram; all, ber. African - ſettlements, - the 


WOU 


channel © the Weſt-Indies, by the Pacific ocean. x 
would diſcever;thoſe lips of land or branches of the | * 


the ſiſthmus or the ſtreight, which, lies between the nor- : 
aber extremities of, Aſia and America. By the vaſt. ex- 
tent of her oolonies ſhe would have in her own, power 13 


All che awenues of trade, and would ſecure all | the adyan- 
o tages of it by, ber numerous fleets. Perhaps, by haying the 

empire of all the ſeas ſhe might, | Aſpire 20. the ſypre: day 
of both Worlds, But it is not in the deſtiny « of 9 ngle 


ation to attain to. ſuch a pitch of greatneſs. Is then ex- 


ent of, domigion ſo,flattering an objedt, when _ 


die made only. tobe loſt e 77 the Romans r dr 


Does it conſtitute powe s is ſuch 4 mate 8 
e — 105 Bal: alway 5 be, enlightened 1 4 
| * FARE abs. lun, f- N wh reign ag We are 


ir Me 
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 freights and ſends out ſhips to the new. world. rom her | 
matitime ſettlements in the eaſt. ſhe would have. A 3 — 
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B Ugo X he galt in obſourity-in we eue 2 Let dhe Spaniesde 


ene PPP 
„Tus Eöguh Win be py; e preſerve by 
; . of culture and navigation, an empire, Which 
muſt ever be found too extenſive; wWhEhhk it cannot be 
maintained without bloodſhed. | But as this is the price, 
which ambition muſt always pay for the ſucceſs of ita en- 
terprizes,: it is hy commerce alone that conqueſts can; bes 
come valuable to a maritime power. Never did wer pre- 
| | cute for any conqueror a territory more improveable hy 
_—_ dauman induftry than that of the northern continent of 
__  UU  Arierica. Alchough the land in general is ſo do heat 
| . the fea, that in many parts it is ſearcely diſtinguiſhable 
| From the top of the main maſt, even after bringing in 
| | '  . fourteen fathom, yet the coaſt is very ęaſy of acceſs, be- 
ce.auſe the depth diminiſhes inſenſibly as you : advance, 
x Firom this circumſtance it is eaſy to determine-exaAly,by. | 
- the line the diſtance of the main land. Beſides this the 
| mariner has another ſign, which is the appearande.. of 
trees, that, ſeeming to riſe out of the ſea, form an en- 
chanting object to his view upon a ſhore, which pteſonts 
roads and harbours without e, or wy nn and 
2 Rt of; (bippinge/. {14 37 36 ooiatortton arti; 
Tn productions of the earth dee geseübeneee 
Fort a ſoil ne wy cleared; but in return they ute a long 
Yime coming to maturity. Many plants are even ſo late 
in flower; that the winter prevents their ripening ; while 
von our continent, both the fruit and the ſted of them are 
gathered in a more northern latitude. What ſhould be 
the cauſe of this phænomenon ? Before the arrival uf the 
Europeans, the North Americans, living upon · the pro- 
duceſof their hunting and filhery, left their lands totally 
uncultivated. The whole; country was covered win 
Wocd an thickets, nder the ſhade of theſe foreſts 
Mas” .: FF . grew 


wms Ker AND; wer hm. 
gew a multitude of plante, The leut, which {ell 


viater from the trees, formed a bed. three or ſaur inches S 
thick. Befpre the damps had quite — 
manure, the ſummer came an; and nature, left cytigly 

to herſelf, continued beaping inceſſantly pon each other 
theſe effects of ber fertility. The plants buried under 


wet leaves, through which they with difficulty made cheir 


' way in a long gourſe of time, became accuſtomed: tan 
low vegetation, The force of eulture has not yer bern 
able to ſubdue this habit fixed and confirmed by ages, ar 


have the diſpoſitions of nature given ay to the influence 


af art. But this climate ſo long unknown or negleRed 


by mankiod, preſents them with adyanteges, which r. 
ly the defects and ill conſequences pf that omiſßon. 


2 


naar 


\ . 


eee e e ee een int com pe- - 
Climste. It has alſo others peculiar tc irſelfz among theſs.gre Na © 
che ſugar maple, and the candleherry Myrtle. The cangle- America. 


berry myrtle is a ſhrub which delights in a moiſt (oil, and is, 
therefore, ſeldom found at any diſtance from the ſea. Its ſeeds 
ne covered with a white powder, which Joaks like flour. 
' When abey are gathered towards the end of autumn, and 
put into boiling water, there riſes. viſcous body, which 
ſwims at the top, and is ſkimmed: off. As ſoon as this 
is came to a conſiſtence, it is commonly of a dirty green 
colaur. To purify it, it is bailed: a; ſecond, e 9p 
ir becomes tranſparont and of an agrecable grern. 
Tus ſubſtance, which/in quality ———— 
medium between tallow and wax, ſupplied the place of 
boch 40 the ſſt, Europeans that landed in this countey- 
|  Thedeammeks of it has occabioned/it (0 be leſs ſad, an 


proportions as the number of domeſtic animals hach in- 
oreaſed · Nevertheleſs as it burns ſlower than tallow, is 
 leſs-ſubje&t 40 melde, and bas not mat iſsgreradle mel, 


eee. neee it can be procured at a mo- 


e derate 


iavvrs A ab = 
ö property of giving ligbt ie, of alk its 
— 66 lenk valuable; + © Ir ſerves to make exeellent ſoap 
ane plaiſters for wounds: it ib ever employed for the pur- 
pole of ſealing letters. Fhe ſogar" maple uoes not merit 
les attention than the ea ry: _ be con- 
| ceived From its name. 2 11 Le I PEA, Ye ENTS TY: NF. 
Tus tree, whole nature it js to Buri dy che ße of 
Kreas, or in marthy places, grows” to the height of an 
oak. In the month of March, an incifion bf the depth 
of three or four inches is made in the lower part of the 
trunk. A pipe is put into the orifice, through Whfch the 
8 Juice; that flows from it, is conveyed into 4 veſſel placed 
tc receive ie. The young trees are ſo full of this liquor, 
that in half an hour they will filt's quart bottle. The old 
Hohes afford leſs, but of a much better quality.” No more 
diam one inciſion or two at moſt eam de made without 
dmining and ent e, wore "If three 'of pour pipes 
"we upplied, it ſoon dies. e eee 
Tux fap of this tree has ""_ the flavour of honey. 
To reduce it to ſugar, they evaporate” it by fre, till it 
bas acquired the conſiſtence of 2 thick ſyrup. It is then 
| poured inito.moulds of earthen ware or" bark of the birch- 
tes. The ſyrup hardens as it cools; and becomes a red 
Find of ſugar, almoſt tranſpatent, and pleaſant enough 
to the taſte. To give it a'whiteneſs, they ſometimes mix 
up flour with it in the making; but this ingredient always 
changes che flavour of it. This kind of ſugar is uſed for 
the ſame purpoſes, as that which is made from canes; but 
eigghteen or twenty pounds of juice go to the/making of 
Ye one pound of ſugar, ſo that itcan be of no great uſe in trade. 
Birds pe- Alnpsr the multitude of birds which inhabit the foreſts 
„ of North America, there'is one extremely ſingular in its 
America. kihd 5 this is the humming bird, à ſpeeles of which, on de- 


count of itsſinallneſs, is K Poiſeau nouche, 
"oor | or 
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oytbe hy bird. i beak is Jong cen pointed like a movie} BO OX | 
and its ela vys ate not thicker than a common pin en e, 


hend it has a black'quft of incomparable beauty; Its hrvaſt ia 
of a roſe colour, and its belly white as milk. The back, 
wings and tai are grey, bordered with ſilver, and ſtrenked 
with the brighteſt gold. The down, which covers all the 
plumage of this little bird, gives it ſo delicate a eaſt, that 
it reſembles a Fever deten whoſe beauty fades om the 
en att; 2b M. -e, a e N 04044 be "26. 
Th erg üs the only ſeaſon ſor this i 
Its neſt;/-perched on the — — 
the outſide with a grey and greeniſh moſs, and on the in 
fide hined with a very ſoft down gathered from+yellow 


flowers. This neſt-is half an inch in depth, and about | 


an inch in diameter. There are never found more than 
two eggs in it / about the ſize of the ſmalleſt eas. Many 


attempts have been made to rear the young ones; but 
they have never lived more than three weeks orf a month 
oſt Nye ip © 1 SW ih I. 3-6 "24 fax 915 W 


Tux humming bird lives entirely on the juiceof flowers; 
uttering from one to another, like-the bees. Sometimes it . 
buties xt ſelf in the calix of the largeſt flowers. Ita flight 
produces a buzzing noiſe like that of a ſpinningt wheel. 
Wnen it is tired, it lights apon the neareſt tree or ſtake; 
reſts a. ſeC minutes, and ſlies again to the flowers. Not- 
withſtanding its weakneſs, it does not appear timid but 
willy ſuffer a man to approach within eight or ten feet 


of it. e ncht ther 2. 2 G 22 ö * 3 rem: * 91 46) DA 


WIN would imagine, that ſo diminutive an animal 
- could be malicious, paſſionate, and duserellome b They 
ate oſten ſeen fighting together with great fury and ob- 
tinaey. The ſtrokes they give with their beak ute fo 
ſudden and ſo quick, that they are not diſtinguiſſiahle by 
the eye. Their wings move with ſuch agllity, that they 
a ST. ; 1 ſeem 


Y 
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0 bem not 10 more at a. They ere more — 
T ͤ ——— 
Tuts little birds are all impatience. When they 
come near -a flower, if they find it ſaded and withered, 
they teur all the leaves aſunder. The precipitation, with 
which they peck it, betrays, as it lis ſaid, the rage with 
dich they are animated. Towards the end of the ſum- 
mer, theuſunda of flowers may he ſeen ſtript of all their 
ans by the fury of the fly birds. It maybe, doubted, 
| homievery: whether: this mark of reſentment. is not rather 
* an e laben 
ee S neee e uiid 44] 
Norma Aba AcCA * e ee by inſects. 
was not yet purified, nor the ground eleared, 
nor the woods out down, nor the waters drainedi aff, thee 
idle} animals deſtroyed without oppoſuion Al the pro- 
ductions of nature. None of them was uſeful to man- 
| (kind;/ There is only one at preſent, 'which is the bee: 
but this is ſuppoſed to have been carried from the old to 
che new world. The lavages call it, che Englialh ly; 
eee found near the coaſts. Theſe circumſtances 
nnnounce i to be of foreign original. Ice beas d in 
- Hymerous farms through the ſoreſts of the new world. 
bey increaſe every day. Their honey is employedito 
ſeveral uſes. Many perſons. make it their food. The 
dux becomes daily a more conſiderable branch of trade. 
2 - The Eng- Nu bee is not the only preſent which Europe has 
= * had in her power to make to America. She has enriched 
2 erica her alſo with a breed of domeſtic animals, ſor /the iauages 
with do: sen none. America had not yet aſlociated: heaſts/ with 
mals. men in the labours of cultivation, ben the Europeans 
+ -carriedioxerithivher:in their ſhips ſeveral of ur ſpecies-of 
domeſtic animals. Phey have. multinlied thene hrodigi- 
but all of ichen, ing dhe hug. whole whole 


et W merit 
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betit oonſiſts in fattening himſelf, have loft much of: 2a . 
ſtrength and ſine which khey enjoyed in theſe countries a 
from whence they were brought. The oxen, horſes, and — 
ſheep have-degenerated- in the northern colonies of Eng- 
and though the , aus bt 
with great precaution. 1 * 91% «raft 
Wiruovr doubt, FIN nne ah nature of . 
air and the foil which has prevented the ſucceſs. pf, their 
tranſplantation. - Theſe animals, as well as the men, 
were at firſt attacked by epidemical diſorders. If the con» 
ugion did not, as in the men, affect the principtes of ge- 
peration in them, ſeveral. ſpecies of them at leaſt: were 
with much difficuley reproduced. Each generation fell 
ſhort of the laſt; and as it happens to American plants 
in Europe, European cattle continually degenerated in 
Americas Such is the law of climates, which wills every 
people, every animal and vegetable ſpecies to grow,and | 
flouriſh in its native ſoil. The love of their on country a 
ſeems; an ordinance of nature preſcribed to ogy We 
the.deſire of: preſerving their exiſtence. | 

Ver there eme Abba 8 
which form exceptions to the general rule ugainſt tran- Fog — wg 
ſporting animals and plants. When the Engliſh Reſt North 
landed onthe North American continent, the wandering, _ | 
inhabjtants" of thoſe deſolare regions had ſcarcely arrived Engliſh. 
at the cultivation of a fmall quantity of maize; - This 
ſpecies/of oorn, unknown'at that time in Europe, us the 
only one non in the new world. The culture of it 
was by no means difficult. /- The ſavages contented tem- 
ſelves with taking off the turf, making a few holes in 
te ground with a ſtick, / and: throwing into each of hem b © 
a ſingle grain, which produced: two . e 
re hundred. The. method of praparing it qr food use 22 
. eee ö a 
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® "FO OR fone mona; and made it into a paſte, which they baked 
1 . der embers,” e en ee neee 
1 | | bes de Goals." Us F 
| 23 Tut maize has many advantages. Its leaves are uſe- 
| | ful im feeding” cattle ; a circumſtance of gtest moment a 
where there are very few meadows.” A hungry, licht, | 
fundy foil agrees beſt with thiy plant. The ſeed may be | 
frozen in the ſpring two or three times without impalring j 
the harveſt: ' In-ſhort it is of all plants the one that is G 
_ leaſt injured by the exceſs of drought or moiſture. | 
Tuxsk cauſes, · which introduced the cultivation of it \ 
55 in that part of the world, induced the Engliſh to preſerye 5 
and even promote it in their ſettlements. They fold it to 0 
Portugal, to South America, and the ſugar” ifldtids;"4nd WM - » 
had ſufficient for their own ue. They did bete beser, ' 
neglect to enrich their plantations with European Pm, F 
of which ſueceeded, though not ſo perfeMy as in N 
! 
8 


weir native fol. With the ſuperfivity of their Karte, 

he produce of their herds, and the clearing of che ſo- i - 
reſts, the coloniſts formed a trade with all the wealthieſt 2 

RD And moſt populous provinces of the new world. 5 
1 Tux mother country, finding that her northern o- 
5 had ſupplanted ber in her trade with South Ame- 4 
rica, and fearing that they would ſoon become ber rival * 
0 even in Europe at all the markets for ſalt and eri; en- "4 
 deayoured: to divert their induſtry to objects that might be 
more uſeful to her. She wanted neither moves nor 
means to bring about this purpoſe, 4 eee op- 0 

| erb m 4h into execution. 4 
The Eng.” THE greateſt part of the pitch 64S che Engl al 
lich. — Wanted for their fleet, uſed to be furniſhed by Sweden. of 
boy hav- In I (703; aht Nate was "(9 bund tb ib true intereſt, as to * 
ing their day "this "Fportanit" branen of commerce under the) r- 


naval ſt 


beo Ane Grete of ah exeluſtte, beten. Toe fit egg of ff 
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Pr wöbopely was a ſudden and vnnatural increaſe 0 


price. England taking advantage of this blunder of . 5 


Swedes,” encouraged by conſiderable premiums the im- 
portation of all ſorts of naval ſtores which North Ame- 
Nea inn r Feind eon un 

Tussx rewards did not wende produce the de | 
that was expected from tbem. A bloody war, raging in 

each of the four quarters of the world, prevented both 
the mother country and the colonies from giving to this 
infant revolution of commerce the attention which it me- 
Jited,. The northern nations, whoſe intereſts were united, 
tak ing this inadtion, which. was only occaſioned by the 


burry gf a war, for an abſolute proof of inability, thought - 


they migbt without danget lay every reſtrictive clauſe up- 
on the exportation of marine ſtores, that could contribute 
700 enhance the price of them. For this end they entered 
into mutual engagements, which were made public in 
4718, a time, when all the maritime powers ſtill, * the 
+cflefts, of a war, that | had continued fourteen, years. 
ExclaND was alarmed, by ſo odious a ies She | 
dipaches to America men of ſufficient ability to convince = 
the inhabitants how neceſſary. it was for them to aſſiſt te 
views of the mother country; and of ſufficient experience 
to direct their firſt attempts towards great objects, with- 


_1out;making them paſs through thoſe minute details, which 
Auiskly extioguiſh an ardour excited with difficulty. In 


38 very ſnoft time ſuch quantities, of pitch, tar, turpen- 
zine, yardg and maſts, were brought into the harbours of 
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HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND: TRADE 


B00 K inſure a conflant preference... - Upon this tho miniſtry eos 
Ro that the bounties might be withdrawn... But they 


bad not taken inte their calculation the difference. of 
freight, which was entirely in favour of their rivals. 4 
total ſtop enſued in this branch of trade, and made them 
fenſible of their error; In 1720, they revived the boun- 
ties 3 which though they were not laid ſo high as former- 
ly, wert ſuſſicient to give to the vent of Ameriean ſtares 
the greateſt, ſuperiority, at 1 in ee over * 
_ the notehern nations. 5 1 ic 
Tux words, though ee the privciſat fed 
61 the colonies, had hitherto been overlooked by the 
governors öf the mother country. Tbe produce of them 
had long been exported by the Engliſh to Spain, Por- 


tugal, and the different markets in the Mediterranean, 
where it was bought up for building and other uses. As 


theſe traders did not take in return merchandiſe ſufficient 


to complete their cargoes, it had been à practice with the 


Hamburghers, and even the Dutch to import om their 
bottoms the produce of the maſt fertile elimates of Eu- 


rope. This double trade of export and carrying had con- 


ſiderably gugmented the Brit navy. The parliament, 
being informed of this advantage, in the year 1722, im- 


mediately exempted the timber of the colomes from all 
thoſe duties of importation, which Ruſſian, Swediſh and 
Daniſh timber/are/ſubject to. This firſt fayour was fal- 
 Jowed by a bounty, which, at che ſame time that it eom - 


prehended every ſpecies of wood in general, was prin. 


<ipally calculated 'for thoſe; which are employed in mißp- 


building. An advantage, fo conſiderable in itſelf, as this 


was, would have been greatly improyed'; if the cnlonies 


bad built among themſelves veſſels proper for tranſporting 
_ "cargoes of ſuch weight; if they had made wood yardi, 
00 ht 20 have furniſhed complete freigbts 

and 
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IN THE: EAST AND WEST INDIES. {1 


2nd firlly, if they had aboliſhed. the cuſtgw/of burning BO OK 


in the ſpring the leaves which had fallen in the preceding 
atturtitt.* This fooliſh practiee deſtroys all the young 
trees,” that are beginning in that ſeaſon to ſhoot out j and 


959 


leaves only the old ones, which are too rotten ſor uſt. It = 


is notorious, that veſſels conſtructed in America, or with 


Ainericam materials, laſt but a very ſhort time. T bis in- 


convenience may ariſe from ſeveral cauſes; but that, Which 
das juſt been mentioned, merits the greater attention; a 
it thay” be eallly remedied, Beſides timber and maſts for r 
Hips, America is capable of furniſhing ae _— 


Hegings by the cultivation of hemp and flax. | 
Tux French ptoteſtants, who, wheti driven wk elt 
countty by a Vlctorious prince fallen into a fate of bi 


gotry, carried their national induſtry every where into the 
countries of his enemies, taught England the value f 
two commodities of the uttnoft i importance to à maritime. 


power. Bech flax and hemp were Cultivated with ſome 
ſucceſs th. Scotland and Tfeland, Yer the manufactures 


of ene nation were chiefly ſupplied with both from Ruffin 
To put a ſtop to this foreign impbetarivn, it was propoſed 


to grant à bounty to North-Ametica of 135 Myres, (/ 


for every ton of theſe articles. But habit, which is an 
enemy to all novelties, however uſeful, prevented the 


cclodiſts at firſt from being allured by this bait, They 


are ſince reconciled to it; and the produce of their ſſax 


and hemp ferves to keep at home a conſiderable part of 


45,000, 000, (r) which went annually out of Great Bri- 


tain for the putchaſe of foreign linens. © Tt may, per- 


haps, in time be improved fo far as to be equal to the 


whole demand of the kingdom, and ehen te ſupplant 


other nations in all the markets. A ſoil entirely freſh, 


: oſs nothing; one ol in need ol magures 
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— cnt andnt be (qubinted, 
| — dyrance, affords ground for immenſe expectatiom. To 
6 the timber and canvas tequiſite for ibipping we have yet 
to add iron. The northern patts of America "furniſh. 
this commodity to afliſt.in acquiring the gold and anal 
— eng low in the ſouthern 
Englaad Tit moſt uſeful of metals, ſo neceſſary to 3 


5 — 4 24 was unknown to the Americans, till the Europeans 


iron 


m North taugbt them the moſt fatal uſes of it, chat of making 
America. eapons The Engliſh themſelves long negledted dhe 
leon mines, which nature had laviſhed on- ihe continent 


been diyerted from the mother eountry by being clogged 
with enormous . duties. The Proprietors. of the national 


mines, aided. by thoſe of the coppice woods, which are 

_ uſed in the working of them, bad procured impoſts td be 
laid on them that amounted to a prohibition.” By cotruß. 
tion, intrigue, and ſophiltry, theſe enemies to the public 
good had ſtifled a competition, which would have been fatal 
to their intereſts; At length che government todk "the 
firſt ſtep towards a right conduct. The importation of 
American iron into the port of London Was granted, 
dbty-free.; FE but at the fame time it was forbid to be car 


ried to any other ports, or even more than ten "miles 15. | 


land. This whimſical reſtriQion, continued "gill 17 50 
At that time the- general voice of the people called upog 
the parliament to repeal anordinance fo \maniteſty c contrat 
to every prineiple of public utility, and to extend t6 che 


Whole kingdom a privilege which had been granted 5 


Ae co thepapinah eee LB ns 


Tusven nothing could be more reaſonable than this 


4 it met with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition. Combi- 
nations of intereſted. individuals were formed to repreſent, 


that n and nine [aq RO in * 
not 


where they were ſettled. That channel of 'wealth hac 
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oc THEM Sf nls c pepreſepratigns, had yo, wright w 


R 

eickueen, thauſand tens of iron, a employed; 2. | 
number pf. abje.,yorkmen ;,. that be. mines, Which Ware ys 

ingabaaſtiblee; wpuld — — / . 

ting hed) t- pethezual apprebenfipn,; prevailed that the | 

duties: 0n; American iron would be taken ofs, that the, 

uon works. carried on in England conſumed annuallytqne 


dypdred and mne ty: eight bound cards of -underwoods = 


ind nt thoſe ipod, Furniſhed, moreoven bark ,For;. the. - 
FAnpcries a ad magerfals; for Shipbuilding u and hat: tha 
American, in not. dein proper for Heel, far, making. 
ſharp. a emen , Kr. ann of the. utenbils, of, pavige 
denz would contnbyurg very little "16.Jefſen the imparzating, 


from abe, 20 would. Erde dier oft than, that, = 


putting 3 Hop, to, the; forges of Great Britain. 5 


the parliaments, wha, fax cleary Mat woleG the price 
the ens waterſals could be;leflened, the gedſon wou 


25 A manufaQ} ures of iron and ſteel, 
g* 118 
Thi time 


g been 15 fegen; "and | fat there. — 5 

5 be ty I Atting f flog to the 9 5 * 115079} 03 
0 F their Wa wa 20 Made i it. It Fer 
Rel heb ee of 8 


N 5 ited In alf ps of E nglabs, a 
f ile Sateen was © ! | 


us wi eoitipap with an 0 
ce ie: e ee J were by a ſtatu 
Heu 1 biden | to clear theit . 5 4 arr] par= ..- 
1 5 5 1 9 prohibitiod, "and Yeft GEE RIS. | 
Dog 3 Wer hee e 297 7 [tg 5 
1 5 do theſe regu ons, "Gitat Britain uled | | 
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AE Peres and e 
ese bund in ſueh qvantities in America} and is'fo 
3 feparated ſrom che gteund, char the En Hm de not 
&6ſpalt wer having it in cheir power to" 'Portugat, | 
Turk, Africa,” the Faſt Indies, and every country in the 
l ie eien chey have any bomtneteiat (onnecticitt. 
„ Prbiuvs, the Engliſh may be too funguine im their re. 
ws prefeneations of the advantages cdey erpec· ſom fo many 
üclleles of importance to theft navy, But it is ſuffeient 
————_— — vy ——— — — —  —— enn 
dite thenſelves from that dependembe in which the north 
ern powerd of Kurbpe lade nitherto Reyt them; with 7e. 
e equiprietit Vf their" bets]? Former Low 


don might "have deen revenited or at feal 
rupted V refulbl of the neceſſary materials. —— 
85 err wen be able td check their . 


the empire of the fes, which albne ch inſure to then 
. eeimpire of the ney wel bigs 41405 040 1916 1 Lt 13 $0, of} 
VV 225 
pere forming A. free, ip ipdepend dent nav 8 ; Og to that 
wine and gyory; other nation/; England, bay afopted jevety, m A 
n, a eee 
America. conqueſt the has . N 0 1 the bros of 
her at than of het ind duſtr Buy By [bony 4 e 
beſtowed, the , has, ſucceed 98770 ed ok; u, s to g 
rom eh a wy ien weigh 
Tus greats}, progreſs hay, been made in the tric ar, 


ries en and, Rea d ie ed TM 


ments, 1 their natural tendency, ſtretch 


wards, the ſouth, frech projects an ſuitable wo 
the x mature of 0 rag uggeli ed, Dees the 2 
pergte and, in u the hot, cli r the rodudtions 
were . which necel ih reward the |: urs of the 
5 cultivator. Wine was. the ly article that . f 
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185 abi; ala uin 
roy that immenſe continent, ß 
on ol, are. found, prodigious quantities of, 17 
which bed grapes, iffering.jn colour, ſize and quantity, | 

all of a.ſour. and diſggrecable flayour.,, It was ſuppoſed 
7 90 management would give theſe, plants that pet. 
Fach. Which unaſhſted natur, had denied them ang 
French vine- greſſers Mete invited into a country, where = 
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produce 
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ie 
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neither FP nor pr 75 impoſitions took away t their i in- 


eliaation ot abour. hy epriving them of the fruits of their | 


«dg 
fome in COS 


induſtry... The repeated experiments they, made both w 79 

Wong Fugpeon gant, S an N 8 
Wt | Ru Fo at” x vez ben mate 

weak, | ;impoſſib oſhble to be preſerved i ina. di- 
3 1 country. was t "full of wood 125 

wh nd Them the moiſt N bot Le 7 alons 


were too un ſettled, and, the inſeQs too numerous near the 


for eſts [to {uſfer a a 


fo bitious 
170 125 


long 


ik Producten to. expand and \ proſper, 
| 135 the Engliſh; and all other nations who have i it 
[Te time will, come, Fer the 
ict, when their colopies will furnith/ them | 
al A 9 hich, they. envy, and purchaſe ; from 
— repining, inwardly chat they are obliged to oon. 
wibure towards enriching orival, whom. they 
to ruin. This diſpoſition is orpel. England bas other | 
more gentle and more. honourable Means of Wining that 
proſperity ſhe is ambitious of, Her, emulation may be 
better and more: uſefully exerted on an article now cul- 
tivated i in each of the four quarters pf the globe; z this is 
uk! 1 the work of that little worm which clothes 1 


nee 


With the leaves. of trees digeſted in its entrails: Ailk! 


double prodigy of nature and of art. 
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F ure AND TRADE | 
A ber conſiderable ſum of money is anngally exported 
"from Great: Britain! for the e of uh F rich producdi- 
hich gave riſe about thirty years 280 10% Pun 
is ng fi Carolina; che mildneſe e cli- 
vr Al LEAR dance of W 8 
ale to the pecheck. Sine atteniifts male by kde go- 
{  yernmlent to attrach; ſome Switzets Inte che colony, were 
| _ nor Thccefsful thai ebuſd have: beep epecteg. | Yet the 
. piszren of mis braiich/0Blerale bas nöt been anſpperable 
: ts foptorniſing 2 beginning.” Tue blarne vas been laid on 
5 1 1 the inhabitants of the econ. who bah ing d poly negroe 
ö / er, tom Whom they recenybe immediate 2nd, certain 
9 fit, neglected to kv nes, who. with their child- 
95 Fel might have' been empls ed W up hlk-wrorms, 
BS * Secupatibn fuitabfe to rd rg ſex, and 
G geen der But it ought pe beeh eonfidet: 
2 Fore men coming from arjother hemilphete Into 2 nde 
ungultivared countty,” would apply their fut Lare to the 
fevation' 'of len plants, breeding cattle, wy ihe 
1 555 mmediate gaben 171 This Webs la Io and con- 
laßt it eee of nv governed Hates. rom, ap fl. 
tj re, Which is the Boks of population, they 15 to 
"of luxury; add the arts. of. Juxury dur i ſh co 
Wee "Which is the cid of induftry/ and wif 15 aloe 
Tue rims i 18, perhaps, comeß when che Engliſh, FRAY 1 
"ploy whole colon E in the cultivation, of ſilk. This! 155 at 
lealt, the national option. On the 18th of April 1766, | 
hex patliamientigranted 4 bounty) of 25 ber &he. for even - 
leg on All raw. fills imported f from the colshies ; ; 85 boun- 0 
"ty of 20 per dent. for even years following, And for Nr : 
*þ years After that 'aboutty of 15 5 Per oe cent. W this encou- | 
tagement produces Tuch, Improvements 4 ad inay rea fonably * 
be expected from it, the nent ſtep e Vik be 8 
ee of wen e olive N which, ſeem par 0 
5 tic icularly G 
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Mala K or Aſa, bit what way i 1 — 

aud eilltivated with” ſucceſs' o on the faſt continent of North, 

Kinerica,” as 480 48 population mall have provided hands | 

in proportion te ibe extent and fertility of ſo rich a ter- 

rit6fy:* be freat” obje& of the e at Pre- 

eis'the x Poe of her colonies, | af ee 
nt firſt perſons, who landed ir (this deſerrind hte What kind 
i ee Eo td, who had been e 4 — 

proto the civil und religious opinions, (it; 2 8 
h not to de expedited that this firſt e ee, Oi 


ita" de attended with" itnportant conſequences; |*The colonies | 


ihabjratith of Steat Biitain ate ſo frongly; + attached to ww 


their'mitive'Toil; cher nothing” leſs than civil; wats: or te- 
wliitions'ean induer (thoſe among themy who have any 
property; character ot induſtry, to/a change of cliniate 


und dountry : for which reaſon,” the te-tffabliſhment” of 
pablic tramquillity: in Europe as likely to put an inſur- 
mountable; bar to the progreſs. of American cultivation. 
Ad to this; that the Eggli, though nattrally ative, 


amditibus an d enterprifing, were ill adapted to the wg 
ts bf etage grounds: Accuftomed to a 
We; baſe and müny converiences, nothing but the en- 
Auk Of regie or politſes cou fuppott them r 
the Hours, miftries, wants aud eilen inſeparable 
from teu plantations!” f νν,¶whDa an 


i Free is be Sbferhed, wt, Hough ban 
Z NN e Len Aale de YER theſe difficulties, it 
was 1907 deli cable e ject” for ber. Without Youbt, - 


Se founding of colonies,” rendering them Holl e 
f e W their Predbeſene as an achyan- 
se pet? 4s ber; but chble "adintages Would be 


"Gali iy urenafel at the ge Gebel deen poputation.” _ * 


HayePiLY 


pulation in Europe, Engliſh America was beginning ta 
de peqpled. with three ſorts. of inhabitants. The. firſt 


HISTORY, OF SETTLEMENTS AND, TRADE 


1 HapyiLy. for her, the intolerant, and deſpotic ſpirit, 


that ſwayed moſt countries of Europe, | forced numberleſs 


wy, Se. ” viftims . to take refuge is an uneultivated tra which, 
3 2 its fate of defolation, ſeemed to implore that afliſtance 
itſelf which it offered to the unfortunate. Theſe 


men, who had eſcaped from the rod. of tyranny, in. 
croffing the ſeas, abandoned ; all bopes of e at- 


_ themſelves. for ever to a country, 'whic at the 


+ ame time afforded. them ; an aſylury. and an eaſy quiet ſub- 
ſiſtence. ; Their good. fortune could. not remain for ever 
unknown. Multitudes flocked, from, different parts to 


"IT of it. N or bas this eagerneſt Parts particularly 


3 


> of either of conguering. or 5 9 4 — the earth, 1 
will even increaſe. The adyantage n to emigr ants, 


Auen the Britiſh Wan 9 agen 


warrants 75 predict. le, 1 ah $01 ft MSA CAA 
W tyranny and perſecution were deſtroying po- 


claſz;conſits of freemen. It is the molt numerous 3 but 


hitherto. it has viſibly. degenerated. The .Creoles in ge- 


neral, though habituated to the glimate from. their cradle, 
are not ſo xabuſt and fit for labour, nor: ſo, powerful in 
war as the Europeans; whether it be that they have not 
the improvements of education, or that they are ſoſtened 
by nature. In that foreign [lime the, mind is enervated 
as well as the body: endued with a quickneſs and early 
penetration,, it eaſily ; apprehends, but wants ſteadineſs, 
and i is not uſed to continued thought. It muſt be a mat- 
ter of aſtoniſhment. to.find that. Ametiea has not yet pro- 


dyced, 2, good. poet, an able mathematician, ora man of 


genius 1 Ungle For, Hens. ber a ge» 
CGE! Way 
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or ſeience, but not one of them ſhews any deciſtoe talent 


ſor one in particular. More early advanced 34 firſt, and n 


arriving at a ſtate, of maturity ſooner than we doy;.they, 
are much behinda us ig the latter part of liſe. och rtr 


Perhaps, it will be ſald, that their population is not 


very numerous, in compariſon with that of all Tutopẽ 


together; that they want aids, maſters, models, inſtru- 
ments, emulation in the arts and ſtiences; that educa+ 
tion with them is too much neglected, or too little im- 
proved. But we may obſerve, that in proportion, We 
ſee; more perſons in America of good birth, of an (eaſy; 
competent fortune, with a greater ſtrare of leiſure and 
of other means of improving their natural abilities, than 


are” found in Europe, where even the very method af 


training up youth is oſten repugnant to the progreſs and u- 
folding of reaſon and genius. Is it poſſible that although 
the Creeles educated with us have every one of them 
good ſenſe, or, at leaſt, the moſt part of them, yet not 
one ſhbuld have ariſen to any great degree of perfection 


in the flighteſt purſuit ; and that among ſuch as have 


. Mid in their own country no-one has diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf by a confirmed ſuperiority in thoſe talents whien 
lead to fame ? Has nature then puniſhed them for having 
eroſſed the ocean? Are they a race of people degenerated 
by tranſplanting, by growth and by mixture? Win not 
time be able to teduce them to the nature of their cli- 
mate? Let ub beware of pronouncing on futurityy defore | 
we have: the experience of ſeveral (centuries; Let us 
wait till a more ample burſt of 4ight has ſhone over the 
new hemiſphere. Let us wait till education may have 
corrected the inſurmountable tendency of the climate 
towards the eneryating pleaſures of) Juxury and ſonſuality. 
2 ſhall, chen ſee that America is prapitious to 
Z 4 | genius, 
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5 gepigsz adh tds arts chat fre birth to) peice and ſoclety. 
<< Ae Olympus; an Afedie, am Athens; u'tiew Greece 
— plodude, perhaps; on the ontinent; or in the Ar- 

cCcxlpelago that ſufrounds it, another Homer, a Thederitus, 

. eſpecially an Anaereon Perhaps, another Nevton is 

tdb oriſe in New Britain. From Engliſſi Anwerica without 
©, " Gqube. wille proceed the firſt rays / oſ thei ſoienees if they 
unte tt length to break through a ſky-ſo long time clouded. 
F. een contraſt with the old worlds in which the 
arts have travelled; ſrom the :ifouth' towards.the north in 
te bew one, the north wilblbe found to enlighten the 
-{ ſfouthemn parts. Let the Engliſf clear the ground, pu- 
ry dhe uin, alter he climatey/improve;/vature, and r nen 
: univerſe: will ariſe out of their) hands for che glory and 
happineſs of humanity. But it is neceſſary that they 
ſhould aake ſteps conformable, to this noble deſign. and 
aim by juſt and laudable means to form à papulat ion fit 
for the creation of a new world... This is What they have 
nd yet done. A et ee fe Ls, AAAS: jos 
bf Tas Ceond claſs of their coloniſis was fortierly com- 
pgaſed of malefactors which the mother count tranſport- 
dd after cundemnatian to Aweriea, /avd: who: were, bound 
to a ſervitude of ſeven or fourteen cars. to the plapters 
„ ebe had purchaſrd them out of the / hands of juſtices, The 
AJiſcuſt is grown,ynjverlal againſt cheſe corrupt men, al 
ways diſpoſed to opmmit freſh; grimeg . drt 4 
Inxsx have been replaced by indigent. perons, hom 
de impobibiliey of ſubſiſting in Europe has, driven into | 
the new world. \Haying enibarked without being capable 
_— 1 . their paſſage, heſe retehes are at the diſ- 
boten e their captain, who ſells them id whom he 
N Nies, 7 575 e 6 egen na Ar it) 
ist nis (ſort. of ſlavery is for a longer or ſhorter time; 
Zen can neyer exdeed eight yeafs. If among tbeſe 
1 ; + > | emigrants 
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emigebnts there! are mo; ure inet. blsgeg tale ter: 008 OK 
vitudelaſts till chey/arriveiat that period, \hiotnis fined e 
| it twenty-onetfor: the boys, and eighteen for; the girls. : 
Norrof thoſe ho ate contracted for'have's tight to 3 
marry without the approbhation of :rheir-mmaſterp who ſets | 
vhat / price he chooſes on his conſent. If any one of them 
runs dv, and he is retuxen, he is to ſerve a weth ſor eq, 
"day's abſeh ost month for every week, and fix months 
ſot ohe. The proprietor whe does not think /proper to 
| receive again one hö has deſerted from his ſeruice may 
ſell him ta whom he pleaſes, but that is only ſor the term 
of; his firſt contract. Beſides neither the ſervica hor the 
ale carry any ãgnominy with it. At the end of his ſer- 
+ vitude; the contracted penſon enjoys all the rights:of a 
free denizen. With his freedom, he feceives from the 
7 maler whom che has ſerved, either ee ee 
dandyy, er utenſils proper for his work. Kine Oy 2 
* Bor with whatever! appearance of Münte this" ſpecies 4 
of [traffic may be coloured, the greateſt part of the ftrang- 
ts WhO go over to America under theſe conditions; would 
erer ſet their ſoot on board à (hip, if they were hot in- 
Weigled away. Some artful kidnappers from the'feris of 
ade ſpread themſelves over the Palatinate; Süabia, 
and cſte tantbns ef Germany, which are the beft pebpled 
is 6 Kaff happy. There they ſet forth with raptures the 
-delights' of the new world, and the fortunes cafily ac- 
ite That eolinrty; The fimpte men, ſedpced by 
cheſe nag cent promiſes, blindly follow theſe infamous 
l welken engaged in this feandalbüs commerce, Wüc deliver 
teur Ger to fifty at Amſterdam of Rotterdany! 11 heſe, 
either in pay with the Bfitiſſr government, or F with com- 
panies uhO have undertaken: to ſtock the colonies with 
people, give a gratuity to the men employed” in this ſer- 
en Whole families are * their knowledge 
116194719 ta 


1 
* 


2 K to maſters at a diſtance, aue dest ure conditions 


ſ 


oon cem, as hunger and neceſſity do not permit the 
W 40 give a refuſal... The Engliſh form their ſup- 
plies of men for huſbandry, as princes do for war 3 for a 
artiſices. The deception is perpetually carried on in Eu- 
rope, by the attention paid to the ſupprefling of all cor- 
reſpondence with America, which might unveil f myſtery 
of impoſture and iniquity, too well diguiſed mm in 


tereſted principles which gave riſe to ĩt. FRY 


| 4 Bor in ſhort there would not We ug if 


there were fewer victims. It is the opprefſion o govern- 


ment which makes theſe chimerical ideas of fortune be 
adopted dy the eredulity of the people. Men, unfor- 
tunate in their private affairs, vagibonds/ or -contemptible 
at home, having nothing "woe to fear in n foreign cli- 
mate, eaſily give themſelves up to the hope of a better 


lot. The means uſed to retain them in a-country where 
8 chance has given them birth, are fit only to excite in 


them a deſire to quit it. It is imagined that they are to 
be under the conſtant reſtraint of probibitions, mensces, 
and puniſhments :: theſe do but exaſperate them, and drive 
them to deſertion by the very forbiddance of it. They 
ſhould be attached by ſoothing. means; by fait expectati- 
ons; whereas they are impriſoned, and, bpund: man, 
born free, is reſtrained from attempting to ęxiſt in re- 
gions, where heaven and earth offer him an aſylum. It ; 


has been thought better to ſtifle him in his cradle than to 


let him ſeek for his living in ſome climate that is ready to 
give bim ſuecout. It is, not judged proper even to leave 
him the choice of his burial- place. Tyrants in policy: 
theſe are the . of * laws 2 where then 
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bs; it ay become eee ak to 1240 open to * 3 

e ſchemes that are formed againſt their liberty? Muſt 
they be told, that by a conſpiracy of the moſt odious na- 
ture, certain powers have lately entered into an agree= 
ment, which, muſt deprive even deſpair itſelf of e 8. 


ſource ? ? For theſe two centuries paſt, all the princes of 


Europe have been fabricating among them in the fecrer 

receſſes of the cabinet that long and beavy chain with 

1 0 the people are encompaſſed on eyery nde. At every 
ation freſh links were added to the chain ſo arti 


** 


2 —— 


ay contrived. Wars tended not to make ſtates more | 
extenſive, but. ſubjects more ſubmiſſive, by gradually ſub- | 


ſtituting military government in lieu of che mild and gen- 
tle influence of laws and morality. The veral boten. 
tates have all equally ſtrengthened themſelves i in their ty- 
ranny by their conqueſts, or by their loſſes.” When they 


were victorious, they reigned by their armies; whett | 


humbled by defeat, they held the command by the miſery 
of their pufillanimous ſubjeQs whether ambition” made 
them competitors or adyerfaries, they entered into league 
or alliance, only to aggrauvate the ſervitude of the people. 
If they choſe to kindle war, or maintain peace, they were 
fure to turn to the advantage of theit authority, either 
the raiſing or debaſing of their people. "If they ceded > 
| province, they exhauſted every other to recover. it, i 

order to make amends for their loſs. If they acquired a 
new one, the haughtinefs they affeQed out of it, was the 
occaſſon of cruelty and extortion within. They berrow- 
ed one of another by turns every art and invention, whe- 


ther of peace or of war, that might concur ſometimes t 


foment natural antipathy and rivalſhip, fornetitmes t to ob- 
literate, the character of the nations; 2 as if there had been 


a tacit agreement among the tullers to ſubſect the "nations 
one by means of another to the deſpotiſin ce hat con- 
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Ih Hf nan wing for them.” Veen Sin en 
doe of Jeſs ſecretly, doubt not of your condition 3 thoſe 

OY who never entertained any affection for you, are come 

now not to have any fear of you. In tlie extremity: of 

5 wretchedneſs « one fingle reſource remained for you 55 that 

of elcape and mg ben nb , r 


' * 2 +1; as 


nn 


kumel have agreed Seng Fecher to net 
one : another i not only deferters, who for the moſt part in- 
4 liſted by compulſion 0 or by, fraud, have a good | good right to 
eſecuape; not only rogues who in reality ought not to/find 
- 4a a refuge any Where; but indiferently/ all their rare 


4 aber country. 1 1 n ee 


ubs al ors Fe ad wh 5e 00er 

- ſubliſfence' ner work 19, your on countries, after they 

: have/been ravaged and rendered. batten by the exaftions 
9 of finance; thus ye + die where Je had the misſottune to 
_ be born, ye 9 Yo! refuge but under ground. All ye | 
#tifts and workmen of every; ſyecies. haraſſed. by mono- 
5 Poliſts, who: are refuſed the right 'of. working at your own 
| _ difpafal;” without” having purchaſed ; the. 'privileges" of 
Wut calung: ye who, ate kept for your whole ifs in the 
Vorkeſhoß, for the purpoſe pf enrichſng 4 privileged 
dor: ye "whom à court- mouriting Icaves The eiohths to- 
Selber withour. bread or wages; nitver expect to live out 

of coutitry+where ſöldiers and girards keep you. impii- 
ſonech; £6 wander jn deſpair, and die of regrets"! If ye 
venture to groan 3 pour eries will de re. echocd an loft 
in the depth ef a dongecn; if ye make your eftape, ye 
will, de Fwy even "beyond | mountains and dent ye 

wl de ſent back of given up, bound hand An ſbot; to 
corture; and to that eternal reſtraint to which you have been 
condemned from your birth, Be. lxewiſe, whom 


nature 


FFI 


nnn ee ſpir W 
judice and exxor, who dae te think and gl like men, FR, 
do you eraſe from your minds; every idea f truths, 3 
tore, and. humanity.  Applaud, every attack made: on your 
country and your fellow- citizens, or elſe maintain a pro- 
foundl ſilence n the receſſes of obſcurity and concealment. 
All ye who were born in. thoſe, barbarous ſtates, where 
| the condition for the mne reſtoration of ceſerters has 
been entered into hy the ſeyeral pringes, and ſealed by a 
treaty; recolledt - the inſcription: Dante, hay: engraved. on 
the, gate, of his inlernal region, Joi ch engrate, laſciotsamai 
Ani era. You "my enter here, may ltaus behind. you 
ery hebe. v5 U od $Snfhv8 6r ft gan lo were tbe 
War! is tows then, no aſylum remaining beyond che 
bee, Win net England, een ber, cplanigs. gouthoſe | 
Weiches, who voluntarily, profer\ ber, damigign.toghe.im- 
ſupportable, yoke, of their mn cquntiy ?,, W; nged.has 
ſhe of that infamous band of contracted alleves,kidnap- 
ped/a and debenched d 20 the Ware means employed by 
c every. Eo INCrea their . ae has ue 
of thoſe beings £ gill more, 9080 able, of wh om ſhe, gm 
goſes the thirg claſs of ber A lg an, POpyJatignd,1Lg6, 
by, an igl vity the more king as, it is apparently... the 
90 5 155 0 f her "northern 6 &lonies have had, recquale.cp 
Helfe, and Navery of the, negrocs.,. Is, will nos. be 
927 5 | igt they may de be better feds. better.,.clathed, : 
1 ln red, and leſs. oxerburthened, with teil, than in 
. The, laws e more effectually, 
dees become, ine vidtims, of the. harbarigy ar 
90 4 — 2 tyrant... But All what myſt be; the 
| e 105 e who is, Le Lf in 
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9 erh ker Ubbelt they einnot receive ah adequate'com- 
85 penſattom; bit they "Have been a long time Withheld 
bye faw of 'the ſtate, which dlrected that an afighmedt 
of a fuffctency for ſubſiſtenee ſhould be made to thoſe 
who were ſet at liberty. ELIE IEEE 18 ada) 
er us Father" kay, the dete ane ee 
Wated n by flaves ; the fondneſs we have for pow „„ 
Which we attempt to Jane dy pretending t a Metal 
their fervituds%, "the" opinion' ſo readily” entertained * that 
they do nõt e&niplain of à ſtate, which is by time changed 
into Hatufke :"thefe are the Tophi ſms of ſelf Jobe, Elſeu- 
a lated to appenſe the clathöufs Gf conſtiente.”” The'; ge- 
: nerality of mankind are not born with evil difp6fitions, 
of pröne th de It by choice; büt Even achng thoſe whom 
nature ſeems to have formed jut and good, there are but 
few ho pole u foul ſalliciently'difintereſted, ” burage- 
ous and great, to do a) ved ation, ir der wan facri-- 
fice folne 4dvantage for t- bal v le, Ach, Je weh 


Mane 190 1 {1s 


48 Boy i the go akers Mie jolt {ct an example, which 
. olightts make an N ae bite of 0 f religion a1 and hu- 
mamity. In one of the aſſembſies, hers every one of 

ä tie faftufuf, Wks? conceivey himſelf moved by the impulſe 
L of the Bel pit, has à ff icht of ſpeaking; one 9 05 of the 
brethfen, why was Wat bf doubredly infpired 0 on this 
*occafion, „ aAroſe and fad! ö f How long then Hill v we haye 
1755 A©two ence, two 5" meaflfes, two ſcaleß; one in 
; «4 our own favour, ont for the ruin of our ur neighbour, 

_ both” equally falſe? I; it for us, bree, "i to complain 

it is" moment, that the x parliament of England wilhes 
to enſlave us, and to impoſe upon us the) yoke of ſub- 
W jects, without leaving us the rights of 86. tens; ; while 

| for this centur y paſt, we have been calmly acking the 
% part of tris by keeping in bonds of the hardeſt 

© Lavery”: men who ate our equals and out'brethren ? 
Man g «© What 


ES, 


Taz 
« What babe whole unhappy creatures done to wats 


«| hem Cut avarice has ſought'after rhtough Neftbs Ai 
« wreeks;"aild brought" away from the- a Was 
6 burning ande, or froth their dark foreſts dukädfted b. 
e tygets ? What crime habe they deen gullty of, that 
they Mibiitd de worn fföm a country deen den cem 
% withddt" toif, and chat they ſhould be traplaited by 
« us tö u land "where they periſh Under the Tabours' of fer- 
. Virgde? "Father of Heaven, what ſarilly haſt Thou 
„ their" er6ated;” in which the elder born, "after kavitg 
© ſeized dir” the property of "their "brethren, ie an re- 
. "ſolve&to'<ompel them, 'With ſtripes, * man "with 
*. 55 blood of their veins and the ſweat tr brow 
oe thr very inberitance of which they have Been Hobbed 2 
© Deplorubfe tace} whom we render brutes t6tffanhize.... 
44 9 in whom we extinguiſh every po wet of the 


«c Tout; th könd their Hmbs and their bodies with burdens; --- 
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8 «i natüre had ſeparated from us by barriers ſb N 8 
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ein nb in We effüce inte lte bf God, dd tds flap ben de 


"of radificbd; A race mütitzted and fnen of 38 to 
me faculties of mind and body, turbughout its Exiſtence, 
| «of ov e are chriffians al@'Ergltſhiien P Elgfihmen, 
2 Je peop e favoured by "Heaven, ahhdireſpeclcch on che 
.. eas, bull ye be fee ang e at the ache i nſtant? 
No. Brethren: iti is time we'{hould de eonhflent "with 
wy ourſelves: "Let | us ſet free thoſe iniſerabſe* victims of 01 our 

pride: 1 As reſtore the'negtoes e to liberty, which r man 
4 © al ney ver take teh man, "May alt chriſtian fo- 


89893 a ii 


«'cieties be 1 8 by our ei to 7epair, an, injuſtice | 


66” authorized ö "the cximey,. an 'plunders Ff t two cen- 
„ turies May n men too long degraded, at t length raiſe to 
% Heaven" their arms freed from chains, and thift eyes 
* bathed itt tears of gratifade'”” Alas! tHe Unhappy mor- 
het tals tave/kitherto ed no teste but wer of Gelpale v. 
ö 5 * HIS 
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maſt e ber bern the. york of a.people _— 


o toleration,.. Bur let. us .not,expe®t fim dg, inf3nces, af 
Moi in boſe cou pries which ave as deep ſupk; in bare 
 axiſm by the, Lies. attendant en luxury, as hey have for 


mesh been from ignorance. .Wben..a, gqyernments, at 


| once, þ both, prieſtiy and. military, bas brought everything. 
Ehen the opinions of menz under its yoke, when, wan, 
begome,an impoſior,, has perſuaded the armed uititude 


thzt he, holds, from Heaven the, right of oppoſing. the 


Sch there in, ne. H dem, of, liberty Left: er fixiſiged na- 
Fions, WIV Gould they,ngt take, their revenge gu the 
| . 1427 ple. of, the, torrid Zane 7. Aid do told e 

Preſent Nez jo mention the population of the negragss which 
| fate of may amount to, 300,008 Nlayes, in.3 750.2-millign, of in. 


pulation®: 


i the habitants, were reckoned. in the Britiſh, proyinges of. N orch 
Engliſh  AMErica-y;; 1 bere mult he, now ads of two, millions; 


4 as ip is proved by undeniable calculations that, gho number 


of people doubles erz 13.0 6. years in, ſome. of hole 


provinces, and eVerN 1817 29 in orherse;.($9.7apid an 


4 increaly, api have #9 ſqurcez,, the gel is oat hum ber 


[ of Iriſhmen,. Jews, Frenchmen, Spitzer, Palatines, 
"Moravian pad. 5 Saltzbrgbers,. who, after. having been 

: worn, ut, With. the Fog And xeJjgious « \troubles.1 they 

| bad experien Nein Hurgpe⸗ dere, gone in ſearch of peace 

and quaetneſs, 1 in, diſtant cl £ A - 1 he ſec ind. ſource bf 

55 amazing! increaſe i is from the. 0 imate itt 12 0 


2 lonies, "where experience h. "has. thi 1ewn, that the people na- 
; ily 6a wbled 1 their x num mbers every five a ehe, 5 
* r. Fra io! 's remarks vill "make. 0 

Tgs,cumbers of, 1he peoples. ſays that ahiloſopber, i in- 
<real every here in proportion to the number, of mar- 


e chat number rn as the, means * * 
ing 


wry 


elf o of the co-. 
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fting-a family are e la a country BS OW 
where the means of ſubſiſtence abound, ——— os. | 
ry early. Im A ſbeiety, whoſe proſperity is à mark of its 
antiquity, the rieh alarmed at che Experices which ſemale 
luxity Brings aleng wir it; are as late a8 poſfible in 
fortninig un eſtabliſhment, which it is difficult to fü, and 
whoſe! maintenance is coſtly; and the perſons, who have 
no ſortunet, paſt their days in a celibacy which diſturbs 
the married ſtate The maſters have but few children, 
the ſervants have none at all; and the artificers are afraid gat 
of haying any. This irregulatity is ſo-perceptible, eſ- 0 ”w 
pecially-in-great towns, that families are not kept — be 
ficientiy to maintain population in an even ſtate, and that 
we conſtantly find there more deaths than births. Hape 
pily for us that decay has not yet- penetrated into the 
country, Where the | conſtant practice of making up the 
deſieiency of the towns gives a little more ſcope for po- 
pulation. But the lands being every where occupied, and J 
let at the higheſt rate, thoſe who cannot arcive at pro- 
perty uf their o.ꝰn, are hired by thoſe who have pro- 
perty. Raralſhip, owing to the multitude of workmen, 
lowers the price of labour, and the ſmallneſs of their pro- 
fits takes away the deſire and the hope, as well as the abi- - 
ee e eee e by e, rb the n 
ſent ats of Rurope. N ly e 
— yroſenty” an e . 
coritraty* nature. Tracts of land, waſte and unculti- 
vated, are to be had either for nothing; or ſo cheap, that 
a man of tlie Feaſt turn for labour, is furniſnied in à ſhort 
time with an extent, which while it is ſuffcient to rear a 
numerous family, u masse his poſterity for a con - 
ſiderable time. The inhabitants, therefore, of the neu, 
world, induoed like wiſe by che climate, marry in greater 
numbers, and at an earlier time of life, than the in- 
Vor, IV. Az \- _  .habitants 
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300 Fe of Europe. Where one hundred enter into the 
married ſtate in Europe, there are two hundred. in Ame. 
rica, and if we reckon four children to. each marriage in 
our climates, we ſhould allow, at leaſt, eight in the new he- 
miſphere. If we multiply theſe families by their produce, it 
will appear that in leſs than two centuries the Britiſh 

/ - northern, colonies will arrive at an immenſe degree of po- 
paulation, unleſs the mother country, RAVI ſome ob- 

ſtacles to impede its natural progreſe. 


— ines Tuner are now peopled with pealthy a hs robuſt u men, 


e in- 


babitants of a ſtatute above the common ſize. Theſe: Creoles are 


in the Bri-mote/quick'and come to their full growth ſooner than the 


tiſh colo- 
ow of Europeans: but they are not ſo long-lived: The low 
North 


America, price of meat, fiſh,” "grain, game, fruits, cyder, vege- 


tables, keeps the inhabitants in a great plenty of things 
merely for nouriſhment. It is neceſſary to be more care- 
ful with reſpect to clothing, which is ſtill very dear, 
Whether brought from Europe, or made in the country. 
Mapners are in the Rate they ſhould be among young co- 
Jones; and people given to cultivation, not yet poliſhed 
nor corrupted by the reſort” of great Cities. + Throughout 
the families in general, there reigns economy, neatneſs, 
and fegulatity. © Gallantry and gaming, the paſſions of 
eaſy wealth, ſeldom break in upon that happy tranquil- 
lity. The ſex are ſtill what they ſhould be, gentle, mo- 
- deft, compaſſionate, and uſeful ; they are in poſſeſſion of 
thoſe virtues which continue the empire of their charms. 
The men are employed in their original duties, the care 
and improvement of their plantations, which will be the 
ſupport of their poſterity, One general ſentiment of be- 
neyolence unites every family. Nothing contributes to 
this union ſo much as a certain equality of ſtation, a ſe- 
curity that ariſes from property, a general hope which 
OT" man has of increaling it, and the facility of ſuc- 
2 A ceeding 
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butes to it ſo much as the reciprocal independence in 
which all men live, with reſpect to their wants, joined to 
the neceflity of facial connections for the purpoſes of their 


| pleaſures, Inſtead of luxury, which brings miſery in 
its train, inſtead of that afflicting and ſhocking contraſt, 
zn univerſal, welfare wiſely dealt out in the original diſtri- 


bution ol the Jands, bas by the influence of induſtry given 


riſe. in every breaſt to the deſire of pleaſing one another; 


a deſire, without doubt, more ſatis factory than the ſecret 


diſpoſition, to injure our brethren, which is inſeparable 


from an extreme inequality of fortune and condition. 
Men never meet without ſatisſaction when they are neither 
in that ſtate of mutual diſtance which leads to indiffer- 
ence, nor in that way of rivalſhip which borders on ha- 
red, They come nearer together and collect in ſocieties ; 
in thort it. is in the colonies that men lead ſuch a country 
life as was the original deſtination of mankind, beſt ſuit- 
ed to the health and increaſe of the ſpecies :., probably, 


they enjoy all the happineſs conſiſtent with the frailty of 


human nature. We do not, indeed, find there thoſe 


| graces, thoſe talents, thoſe refined enjoyments, the means 


and expence of which wear out and fatigue the ſprings of 
the ſoul, and bring on the vapors. of melancholy which 
ſo naturally follow an indulgence i in ardent pleaſure : but 
there are the pleaſures of domeſtic life, the mutual attach- 
ments of parent and children, and conjugal love, that 
paſſion ſo pure and ſo delicious to the ſoul that can taſte 
it, and deſpiſe all other gratifications. This is the en- 


chanting proſpect exhibited throughout North America. 


It is in the wilds of Florida and Virginia, even in the 
foreſts of Canada, that men are enabled to continue to 
ders their m life long; what was the object of their 
E 91 1 Aa 2 +. a 
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BO 0 'K firſt affection, innocence and rh wilt never entire- 
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Ir any thing be wanting in Britiſh Ametica, it is its 
not forming preciſely one people. Families are there 


found ſometimes re- united, ſometimes diſperſed, ori- 


ginating from all the en countries of Europe. 
Tneſe coloniſts, in whatever ſpot chance or diſcernment 
may have placed chem, all preſerve with a prejudice not 


to be worn out, their mother tongue, the partialities and 


the cuſtoms of their own country. Separate ſchools 
and churches hin-r them from mixing with the hoſ- 
pitable people, who hold out to them a place of refuge. 
Still eſtranged from this people by worſhip, by manners, 
and probably by their feelings, they harbour ſeeds of dif- 
ſention that may one day prove the ruin and total over- 
throw of the colonies. The only preſervative againſt 
this diſaſter depends _— on Ne a way pon of Ws 
"ruling powers. Pen 


| Whit kind By toling powers muit not be underſtood theſe Bab 
of govern* conſtitutions of Europe, which are a rude mixture of 


— 


ment is 


tiſh colo - 
nies of 
North 
America. 


- oaths which the public tranquillity ſeemed to require. In 


eſtabliſhed facred and profane laws, "Engliſh America was Wiſe or 
in the Bri- 


happy enough not to admit any eccleſiaſtical j power : being 
from the beginning inhabited by preſbyteri ans, ſhe rejected 


with horror every thing that might revive the idea of it, 


All affairs that in the other parts of the globe depend on 


- the tribunal of prieſts, are here brought before the civil 
. magiſtrate, or the national aſſemblies. The attempts 


made by thoſe of the Engliſh church to eſtabliſh their 
hierarchy in that country, have ever been abortive, not- 
withſtanding the ſupport given by the mother country: 

but ſtill they have their ſhare in the adminiftration of bu- 
ſineſs as well as thoſe of other ſects. None but catholics 
have been excluded, on account of their refuſing thoſe 


this 
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5 | this- view, American government has deſerved, great com- B OK 
mendation 3 A in other Wan; it is not ſo well com- wy 
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bined., 

er Jo ay its aim and, pine objeA eee the - 
education of children, They both tend to form men, 
and ſhould be ſimilar to each other in many reſpects. 
Savage people, firſt united in ſociety, require as much as 
children to be ſometimes led on by gentle means, and 
ſometimes reſtrained by compulſion. For want, of ex- 
perience, which alone forms our | reaſon, as they are in- 
capable of governing themſelves chroughout the changes 


of things and the various concerns that belong to 2 riſing, . 


ſociety, government ſhould be enlightened with regard to 
them, and guide them by authority to years of maturity. 
Juſt ſo barbarous nations are under the rod, and as it were 


in the leading ſtrings of deſpotiſm, till in the advance of 
ſociety, their intereſts teach them to conduct themſelves, | 


CiviI zen nations, like young men, more or leſs ad- 
vanced not in proportion to their abilities, but from the 
conduct of their early education, as ſoon as they come to 
their own ſtrength, and their on pretenſions, require, 
being managed and even reſpected by their governors. , A; 
ſon well-educated ſhould engage in no undertaking with-/ 
out conſulting his father: a prince on the contrary ſhould' 
make noregulations without conſulting his people: further, 
the ſon, in reſolutions where he follows the advice of his fa- 


ther, frequently hazards nothing but his own happineſs ;-in 


all that a prince ordains, the happineſs of his people is con- 


cerned. I he opinion of the public, in a nation that thinka 


and ſpeaks, is the rule of the government : and the prince 


mould never ſhock that opinion without public reaſons, 


nor ſtrive againſt it without conviction. Government, is 


to model all its forms according to that opinion: opinion, 
it is well known, varies with manners, habits, and in- 


Aa 3 5 ſormation. 
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© 'Kformation.” 80 that one prince may without finding the 


bene do an act of authority not to be revived 


by his ſucceſſor, without exciting the public indignation. 
From whence does this difference ariſe? The predeceſſor 
- catinot Have ſhocked an opinion that was not ſprung up 
in his time, while a fucceeding prince may have openly 
counteracted it a century later. The firſt, if 1 may be 
allowed the expreſſion, without the know ledge of the 


public, may have taken a ſtep whoſe violence he may 
has ſoftened or made àmends for by the happy ſucceſs of 
his government; the other, ſhall, perhaps, have increaſed 
the public calamities by ſuch onjuſt acts of wilful au- 
thority, as may perpetuate its firſt abuſes. Public remon- 
| ſtrance is generally the cry of opinion; and the general 
opinlon is the rule of government: and becauſe public 


opinion governs mankind, kings for this reaſon become 
rulers of men, Governments then as well as opinions 
ought to improve and advance 10 perfeRion. But what 
is the rule for opinions among an enlightened people ? It 
is the permanent intereſt of ' ſociety, the ſafety and ad- 


vantage of the nation. This intereſt is modified by the 
turn of events and ſituations; public opinion and the 


form of the government follow theſe ſeveral modifications, 
This is the ſource of all the forms of government, eſta - 
+ bliſhed by the Engliſh, who are rational and free, . 
out North America. 
Tax government of Nova cola of one of the pro · 
vinces in New England, New York, New Jerſey, Vir- 
ginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia i is tiled royal; be- 
cauſe the king of England is there veſted with the ſu- 
preme authority, Repreſentatives of the people form a 
lower houſe, as in the mother country: a ſelect council, 
approved by the king, intended to ſupport the prerogatives 
of the 1 2 * the houſe of peers, and main« 
| tains 


% 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in the country, who are mem- 
bers of it. A governor convenes, prorogues, and dif- 
ſolves their afſemblies ; gives or refuſes aſſent to'their de- 
liberations, which receive from his approbation the force 


rejected them. 

Tu ſecond kind of government which takes age in 
the colonies, is known by the name of proprietary go- 
vernment. When the Englith firſt ſettled in thoſe diſtant 
regions, a greedy, active court favourite eaſily obtained 
in thoſe waſtes, which were as large as kingdoms, a pro- 
perty and authority without bounds. A bow and a few 


for a man in power the right of ſovereignty, or governing 
as he pleaſed in an unknown country: ſuch was the ori- 
gin of government in the greater part of the colonies.” At 
. preſent, Maryland and Penſylvania are the only provinces 
under this ſingular form of government; or rather this 


differs from the reſt of the provinces only by receiving 
its governor from the family of Baltimore, whoſe no- 
mination is to be approved by the king. In Penſylvania, 


firmed by the crown, is not ſupported by a council which 


with the COMMON, - in ban is pense . ee au- 
thority. * Nee N 


A third form, ſtiled Wa the Engiifh charter govern- 
ment, ſeems more calculated to adduce harmony in the 


of New England, it now ſubſiſts only in Connecticut, 
and in Rhode iſland. It may be conſidered as a mere 
democracy, The inhabitants of themſelves elect, depoſe 


of law, till the king, to whom . are 8 bas 


ſkins, the only homage exacted by the crown, *purchaſed 


' irregular foundation of ſovereignty: Maryland, indeed, 


the goyernor named by the proprietary family, and con- 


gives a kind of ſuperiority, and he is obliged to agree 


conſtitution, After having been that of all the provinces 


44 a all 


tains that repreſentation by the fortune and rank of the B '0) oF 
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RO all their officers, and make all laws they. think proper, 
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without. being obliged to have the aſſent of the king. o OF 
bis having any right to annul theme <a. 
Ar length the conqueſt of Canada, ee to * ac- 
 quiſition. of Florida, has given riſe to a form of legiſlation 
hitherto unknown throughout the realm of Great Bri- 
tain. Thoſe provinces have been Put or left under the 
- yoke of military, and. conſequently | abſolute authority. 
Without any right to aſſemble in a national body, they 
receive immediately from the court oe London every mo- 
tion of government. 
hos Tunis diverſity of nennt is not hl. work of the 
mother country. We do not find the traces of a rea- 


_ „ſonable, uniform and regular legiſlation. It is chance, 


climate, the prejudices of the times and of the founders of 
. thecolonies that have produced this motley variety of con- 
y Kicutions, : It is not for men, who are caſt by chance 
upon a deſert coaſt, to conſtitute a legiſlation. 


A legiſlation, in its nature, ſhould aim at the hap- 


pineſs of ſociety.” Tbe means by which it is to attain 


chat ſingular elevated point, depend entirely on its natural 
qualities. Climate, that is to ſay, the ſky and the ſoil, 


are the firſt rule for the legiſlator. His reſources dictate 


to him his duties. In the firſt inſtance, the local poſition 


mould be conſulted. A number of people thrown on 2 


maritime coaſt, will have laws more or leſs relative to 
agriculture or navigation, in proportion to the influence 
the ſea or land may have on the ſubſiſtence of the in- 
E bahitants who are to people that deſert coaſt. If the new 


colony is led by th e courſe of ſome large river far within 
Jand, a legiſlator ought to have regard to their race, 
5 . the degre ee of their fecundity; and the connec- 


tions the Klan will have. either within or without by 
ad, ar * the 
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Bor it is 1 in ha difcjbution of eee thae 
e wiſdom of legiſlation will appear. In general and 


throughout all the countries in the world, when a colony 


is founded, land is to be given to every perſon, that is to 


| ſay, to every one an extent ſufficient for the maintenance 


of a family : more ſhould be given to thoſe who have 


abilities to make the neceſſary advances for improvement: 


ſome ſhould. be kept vacant for poſterity, or for additional 
ſettlers, with which the colony may in time be augmented, 
Tux firſt object of a riſing colony is ſubſiſtence and 


population: the next is the proſperity likely to flow from 
theſe two ſources, Fo avoid occaſions of war, whether 
offenſive or defenſwe; to turn induſtry towards thoſe ob- 


jects which produce moſt; not to form connections 
around them, except ſuch as are unavoidable, and may 
be proportioned to the ſtability which the colony acquires 
by the number of its inhabitants, and the nature of its 
reſources ;, to introduce above all things a partial and 
local ſpirit in a nation which is going to be eſtabliſhed, a 


ſpirit of union within, and of peace without; to refer 


every inſtitution. to a diſtant but laſting point; and to 
make every occaſional law ſubſervient to the ſettled regu- 
lation which alone is to effect an increaſe of numbers, 
and to give ſtability to the ſettlement: theſe circumſtances 


make no more than a ſketch of a legiſlation. - | 


Tus moral ſyſtem is to be formed on the nature of the 
climate; a large field for population is at firſt to be laid 
open by facilitating marriage, which depends upon the 
facility of procuring ſubſiſtence. Sanctity of manners 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed by opinion. In a barbarous iſland, 
which is to be ſtocked with children, no more would be 


| a than to leave the firſt dawnings of truth to en- 


large 


- 
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B'O'O'K large themſelves, as reaſon unfolds itſelf. With proper 


— 


labour. The neceflities of life remove all vices proceed- 
I; Ing. 


the errors of ſuperſtition ſhould be removed, till that 
period when the warmth of the natural paſſions, fortu- 


nately uniting with the rational powers, 'diffipates every 
phantom. But when people, already advanced in life, 
re to be eſtabliſhed in @ new country, the ability of le- 


giſlation conſiſts in not leaving behind any injurious opi- 


nions or habits, which may be cured or corrected. If 
we wiſh that they ſhould not be tranſmitted to poſterity, 


we ſhould watch over the ſecond generation by a general 


| and public education of the children. A prince or legiſ- 


lator ſhould never found a colony, without previouſſy 
ſending thither ſome proper perſons for the education of 
youth; that is, ſome governors rather than teachers: 


for it is of leſs moment to teach them what is good, than 
to guard them from evil. Good education arrives too 
late, when the people are already corrupted. The ſeeds 
of morality and virtue, ſown in the infancy of a race 
already corrupted, are annihilated in the early ſtages of 


manhood by debauchery, and the contagion of ſuch vices 
as have already become habitual in ſociety. The beſt 
educated young men cannot come into the world without 


making engagements and contracting acquaintance, on 
which the remainder of their lives depends. If they 


marry, follow any profeſſion, or purſuit, they find the 
ſeeds of evil and corruption rooted in every condition: a 


conduct entirely oppoſite. to their principles; example 


and diſcourſe which ſons and e their beſt 
reſolutions. 112 


Bur in a riſing nd te er of the fiſt g ge- 


neration may be corrected by the manners of the ſuc- 


ceeding· The minds of all are prepared for virtue by 


— precautions againſt idle fears, proceeding from ignorance, 


* 
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ing from leiſure. The overflowings of ſuch . 


haye a natural tendeney towards the mother country, Where 2 
luxury continually invites and ſeduces the rich and vo- 
juptuous planter. All means are open to the precautions 
of a legiſlator, who intends to refine the conſtitution 
and manners of the colony. Let them but have genius 
and virtue, the lands and the people he has to manage 
will ſuggeſt to his mind a plan of ſociety, that a writer 
can only mark out in a vague manner, liable to all the 
uncertainty of hypotheſes that are varied and complicated 
by an infinity of circumſtances too difficult to be fore - 
ſeen and put together. 087 5 

Bur the firſt foundation of a Ricky for coliivalioe 
or commerce, is property. It is the ſeed of good and 
evil, natural or moral, conſequent on the ſocial ſtate. 
Every nation ſeems to be divided into two irreconcileable 
parties, The rich and the poor, the men of property, 
and the hirelings, that is to ſay, maſters and ſlaves, form 
two claſſes of citizens, gr in pa with 
one another. 


| In vain have ſome modern b wiſhed by ſophiſtry 
to eſtabliſh a treaty of peace between theſe two ſtates. 
The rich on all occaſions are diſpoſed to get a great deal 
from the poor at little expence ; and the poor are ever in- 
clined to ſet a higher value on their labour: while the 
rich man muſt always give the law in that too unequal 
bargain. Hence ariſes the ſyſtem of counterpoiſe eſta- 
bliſhed in ſo many countries. The people have not de- 
fired to attack property which they conſidered as. ſacred; 
but they have made attempts to fetter it, and to check 
its natural tendency to abſorb the whole. Theſe coun- 
terpoiſes haye almoſt always been ill applied, as they were 
but a feeble remedy againſt the original evil in ſociety. 
a is then to the repartition of lands that a legiſlator will 
| turn 
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BO O K turn his principal attention. The more wiſely that di- 
DEL firibution +ſhall be managed, the more ſimple, uniform 


4 


tants of thoſe new-ſettled elimates. The fortune and 


and preciſe will be thoſe laws of the country. which 
principally conduce to the preſervation of property. __ 
Tux Engliſh colonies partake, in that reſpect, of the | 


radical vice inherent in the ancient conſtitution. of the 
mother country. As its preſent government is but a re- 


formation of that feudal government which had oppreſſed 
all Europe, it ſtill retains many uſages, which being ori- 


ginally but abuſes of ſervitude, are ſtill more ſenſible by 


their contraſt with the liberty which the people have re- 
covered. It has, therefore, been found neceflary to join 
the laws which left many rights to the nobility to thoſe 
which modify, leſſen, abrogate or ſoften the feudal rights. 
Hence ſo many laws of exception for one of principle; 
ſo many of interpretation for one fundamental; ſo many 
new laws that are at variance with the old. So that it is 
agreed, there is not in the whole world a code fo diffuſe, 
ſo perplexed as. that of the civil law of Great Britain. 


The wiſeſt men of that enlightened nation have often 


exclaimed againſt this diſorder. They have either not 
been heard, or the changes which have been produced by 
their remonſtrances, have Re ferved to ane the con- 

fuſion. | 


By their dependence and their ;gnothala the colonies 
have blindly adopted that deformed and ill- -digeſted maſs, 


Whoſe burden oppreſſed their anceſtors : they have added 


to that obſcure heap of materials by every new law that 
the times, manners, and place could introduce. From 
this mixture bas reſulted a chaos the moſt difficult to un- 
fold; a collection of contradictions that require much 
pains to reconcile. Immediately there ſprang up a nu- 
merous body of lawyers to devour the lands and inhabi- 
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"influent they have acquired in à ſhort time, have brought B O K 
into ſubjection to their rapaciouſneſs the valuable claſs of kc... 
citizens employed in agriculture, commerce, in all the 
arts and toils moſt indiſpenſably neceſſary for all ſociety; 8 
but almoſt ſingularly eſſential to æ riſing community. To I 
the ſevere evil of chicane, which has attached itfelf to 
the branches; in order to ſeize on the fruit, has ſucceeded 1 
the ſeourge of are which Lav on ym heart and - 
root of the tre. 
Ix the origin of the ebase the coin bike the - {are The coin 
value as in the mother country. The ſcarcity of it ſoon the Engliſh 
occaſioned” a'riſe of one third. That inconvenietice was colonies of 
not remedied by the abundance of ſpecie which came America 
from the Spaniſh colonies ;/ becauſe they were obliged to 
tranſmit that into England in order to pay for the mer- 
chandiſe they wanted from thence. This was a gulph 
chat ſucked up the circulation in the colonies. The 
confuſion occaſioned by this continual export ide 2 
pretenes for che employing of paper money. 
"© Tarr ate two forts of it. The firſt has in view the 
encouragement of agriculture, trade and induſtry, Ev very 
coloniſt "who has more ambition than means, obtains 
from the province a paper credit, provided he conſents to 
pay an intereſt of 5; per cent. furniſhes a ſufficient mort- 
gage, and agrees to repay every year a tenth of the capital 
'borrowed. By means of this mark, which is received 
without diſpute into the public treaſury, and which their 
fellow- citizens cannot refuſe, the buſineſs of private per- 
ſons becomes more briſk and eaſy. The government it- 
ſelf draws conſiderable advantages from this circulation; 
becauſe as it receives intereſt and pays none; it can with- 
out the aid of taxes apply this fund to the n ob- 
Jets of * 1 | 
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BOOK Bur there is another ſort: of paper, whoſe exiſtence is 
ch owing to the neceflities of government. The ſe- 
veral provinces.of America had formed projects and eon- 
tracted engagements beyond their abilities. They thought 

to make good the deficiency. of their money by credit. 

Taxes, were impoſed to liquidate thoſe. bills hat preſſed 

for payment; but before the taxes had produced that ſa- 
lutary effect, new wants came on that required freſh 
loans. The debts, therefore, accumulated, and the taxes 

* were not ſuffcient to anſwer them. At length, the 
amount of the government bills exceeded all bounds after 
Ws the late hoſtilities, during. which the colonits had raiſed 
Al nad provided for-25,000 men, and contributed to all the 
expences of ſo long and obſtinate a war. The paper thus 
.fank into the utmoſt diſrepute, though it had been intro · 
duced only by the conſent of the. ſeveral general aſſem- 
lies, and that each province was to be anfveable, for 
What was of their own creation. 

Tux parliament of Great Britain A this 2 
ſion, and attempted to remedy it. They regulated the 
quantity of paper circulation each colony, ſhould create 
For the future, and as far as their informatian, went, pro- 
7 portioned the maſs of it to their riches, and reſources. 

This regulation diſpleaſed Ae the year 
1709, it was ſoſtened. 
Park, of the uſual figure of the « coiny: Nil continues 
to paſs in all kind of buſineſs. Each piece is compoſed 
of two round leaves, glued one on the other, and bear- 
ing on each fide the ſtamp that diſtinguiſhes them. There 
are ſome of every value. Each province has a public 
building for the making of them, and private houſes from 
. whence they are diſtributed: the pieces, which are much 
worn or ſoiled, are carried to theſe houſes, and freſh ones 
received in exchange, There never has been an ON 
” > 
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ol the officers employed in. theſe ache n ber B 


guilty of the leaſt fraud. 

Bur, this honeſty is not ſutkcient for the pet nn of © 
the colonies. Though for forty /years their, conſumption 
has increaſed, four times as, much as their, Population, 
from whence. it is apparent that the abilities of each ſub- 
ject are ſaour times what. they were, yet one may foretel 
that theſe large, eſtabliſhments will never riſe to that de- 
gree of ſplendour for which nature deſigns them, unleſs 
the fetters are broken, which. confine both their interior 
induſtry | and their foreign trade. 


bas 


| 14t Tut firſt coloniſts that — North Aoterics applied The Eng- 


chemſelves i in the beginning ſolely. to agriculture, ;; It was | 


colo- 


nies in 


not long before they perceived. that their ExParts did not North A- 


enable them to buy what they wanted, and they, therefore, _— 7 


found themſelves in a manner compelled to ſet up ſome rude their induſ- 


manufactures. The intereſts of the mother country ſeem- 
ed burt at this innovation. The circumſtance was brought 
into parliament, and there diſcuſſed with all the attention 
it deſerved. There were men bold enough to defend the 
cauſe of the coloniſts, They urged, that as the buſineſs 
of tillage did not employ, men all the year round, it was 
tyranny to oblige them to waſte: in. idleneſs the time which 


try and 


the land did not require: that as the produce of agricul- 


ture and hunting did not furniſh them to the extent of 


their wants, it was reducing them to miſery. to hinder the 


people from providing againſt them by a new ſpecies of in- 
duſtry; in ſhort, that the prohibition of manufactures 
only tended to occaſion the price of all proyiſions in a 


riſing ſtate to be enhanced, . ro. leſſen, or, perhaps, ſtop - 


the ſale of them, and keep off ſuch perſons as We in- 
tend to ſettle there. 


Ins evidence of theſe principles was not to be con- 
troverted : + they were complied with after great debates. 
Mer Ms ka The 
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n. themſelves, but with ſuch reſtrictions as betrayed 


how much avarice regretted, what an appearance of juſtice. 


could not but allow. All communication from one pro- 


vince to another on this account was ſeverely prohibited. 
They were forbidden under the heavieſt penalties to traffic 
from one to the other for wool of any fort, raw, or ma- 
nufactured. However, ſome manufactuters of hats ven- 
tured to break through theſe. reſtrictions. To put a ſtop 


to what was termed a heinous diſorderly practice, the 


parliament had recourſe to that mean and cruel ſpirit of 


regulztions. A workman was not empowered' to ſet up 
for himſelf till after ſeven years apprenticeſhip ; -a' maſter 


| was not allowed to have more than r 
time, nor to employ any ſlaye in his workſhop-· 


Iron mines, which ſeem to put into mens bende the 


0 % marks of their own independence, were laid under re- 
ſttrictions ſtill more ſeveter It was not allowed to carry 


iron i in bats, or rough lumps any where but to the mother 
country. Without erueibles to melt it, or machines to 
bend it, without hammers or anvils to faſhion it, oy 
had ſtill leſs the liberty of converting it into ſteel. 
/ImrorTATION received ſtill further reſtraints, All fo- 
reign veſſels, unleſs in evident diſtreſs or danger of wreck, 


or freighted with gold or ſilver, were not to come into 


any of the ports of North America. Even Engliſm veſ- 


ſels are not admitted there, unleſs they come immediately 


from ſome port of, that country. The ſhipping of the 


colonies going to Europe, are to bring back no merchan- 
diſe but from the mother country, except wine from the 


Madeiras, and the ne and ſalt N for their 


* 


fiſheries. | 
ALL exportations were h to tertaldare i in — 
land: but weighty reaſons have . the govern- 
ment 
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ment to relax and abate this extreme ſeverity. It is at BO. * 
preſent allowed to the coloniſts to carry directly Guth of e 
Cape F iniſterre, grain, meal, rice, vegetables, fruit, ſalt, 

fih, planks, and timber. All other productions belong 
excluſively; to the mother county. Even Ireland that 
furniſhed an advantageous vent for corn, flax, and pipe 

e ee n ee e e e 

of 17665. 


Tur parliament, which is the Weine of the 
nation, aſſumes the right of directing commerce in its 
whole extent throughout the Britiſh dominions. It is 
by that authority they pretend to regulate the connections 
between the mother country and the colonies, to main- 
tain” a communication, an advantageous reciprocal re- 
action between the ſcattered parts of the immenſe em- 
| pire, There ſhould, in fact, be one power to appeal to, 
in order to determine finally upon the relations that may 
be uſeful or prejudicial to the general good of the whole 
fociety:” The' parliament is the only body that can aſſume 
ſuch an important power. But they ought to employ it. 
to the advantage of every member of that confederated 
ſociety. This is an inviolable maxim, eſpecially in a 
Rate where all the powers are formed and directed for the 
preſervation of natural liberty. þ 

Tun departed from that principle of impartiality, 
whiel\alone' can maintain the equal ftate of indepen- 
dence among the ſeveral members of a free government; 
when the colonies were obliged to vent in the mother 
country all their productions, even thoſe which were not 
for its on conſumption : when they were obliged to 
take from the mother country all kinds of merchandiſe, 
even thoſe which came from foreign nations. This im- 
perious and uſeleſs reſtraint, loading the ſales and purchaſes 


of the Americans with unneceſſary and ruinous charges, 


N HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS A TRADE 
BOOK has of courſe leſſened their activity, and conſequently 
—— liminiſhed their profits ; and it has been only for the 
purpoſe of enriching a ſew merchants, or ſome factors 
u home, that the rights and interoſts of the colonies have 
- - thus been ſacrificed. All they owed to England for the 
protection they received from her, was but a preference 
in the ſale and importation, of all ſuch of their commo- 


- ities as ſhe could conſume ; and a preference in the pur- 


chaſe and in the exportation of all ſuch merchandiſe as 
came from. her hands: ſo far all ſubmiſſion was a return 
by gratitude z beyond it all obligation was viplance. F 

- It is thus that tyranny has given birth to contraband 
8 5 Tranſgreſſion is the firſt effect produced by un- 
reaſonable laws. In vain has it frequently been repeated 
to the colonies, that ſmuggling was contrary to the fun- 


damental intereſt of their ſettlements, to all reaſon. of | 


government, and to the expreſs intentions of law. In vain 
has it been continually laid down in public writings that 
the ſubject Who pays duty is oppreſſed by him who does 
not pay it; and that the fraudulent merchant robs the 
fair trader by diſappointing him of his lawful profit. In 
vain have precautions been multiplied for preventing ſuch 
frauds, and freſh penalties inflied for the puniſhment of 


them. The voice of intereſt, reaſon and equity has pre- 


vailed over all the clamours and attempts of finance. 


Foreign importations ' ſmuggled into North neh 
amount to one third of thoſe which pay duty. 


As indefinite liberty, or merely a reſtraint within due 


'boynds, will ſtop the prohibited engagements of which 


ſo much complaint has been made. Then the colonies 
will arrive at a ſtate of affluence, which will enable them 
to diſcharge a weight of debt due to the mother country, 
u er PAs, to 1 150 millions,(r) and to draw 
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yearly fowl" thence goods to the amount of 108 mil- B - OK 
tions, (u) agreeable to the calculation of American con- — 
ſumption fared by the parliament of Great Britain in 
1766. But inſtead of this pleaſing proſpect, which one 
ſhould imagine muſt of courſe ariſe from the conftitution 
of the Engliſh government, was there any neceſſity by a 
pretenſion not to be ſupported among a free people, to 
introduce into the colonies with the hardſhips of taxati- 
on, the ſeeds of diſorder and diſcord, and perhaps to kin- 
dle a flame which it is not ſo eaſy to W as to light 
r 11 

ExcLAanp had j emerged from a war, as one may The mo- 
ay univerſal, during which her fleets had planted the try has at. 
ſtandard of victory over all the ſeas, and her conqueſts * 2 ab ® 
had enlarged her dominion with an immenſe territory in — in the 
both the Indies. Such a ſudden increaſe gave her i in the ar of 
eyes of all the world a ſplendour that muſt raiſe envy and America. 
admiration ; but within herſelf ſhe was continually re- Mfg very 
duced to grieve at her triumphs, Cruſhed with a load right to do 
of debt to the amount of 3+330,000,000 livres, (v) that r 
coſt her an intereſt 111,577,490 livres (x) a year, ſhe was 
with difficulty able to ſupport the current expences of 
the ſtate, with a revenue of 240,000,000 livres ;(y) and 
that. revenue far from increaſing was not even ſecure of 
its continuance. | A 

Tus land was charged with a bisher tax than it had 
ever been in time of peace. New duties on houſes and 
windows undermined that ſort of property; and an increaſe ' 
of ſtock on'a review of the finances depreſſed the value 
of the whole. A terror had been ſtruck even into luxury 
itſelf by taxes heaped on plate, cards, dice, wines, and 
brandy. No further expectation was left for enden a 

hb c 
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BOOK which paid in every port, at every iſſue for the merchan- 
* *, die of Aſia, for the produce of Amerien, for ſpices, ſilks, 
for every article of export or import, whether manufac. 
tured or unwrought. The prohibitions of heavy duties 
had fortunately reſtrained the abutes of ſpirituous liquors; 
but that was partly at the expence of the public revenue. 
It was thought amends would be made by ong of thoſe 
: "expedients which it is generally eaſy to find, but hazard- 
ous to look out for among the objects of general con- 
[? ſumption, and abſolute neceflity. Duties were laid 
on the ordinary drink of the-common people, on malt, 
198 eider, and beer. Every ſpring was trained: every 
power of the body politic had been extended to its utmoſt. 
2 ſttetch. Materials and workmanſhip-had fo prodigiouſly 
* riſen in price, that foreigners, whether rivals or. con- 
queted, which before had not been able to ſupport a con- 
| teſt with the Engliſh, were enabled to ſupplant them in 
; every market, even in their own ports. The commercial 
advantages of Britain with every part of the world could 
* not be valued at more than fifty- ſix millions z(z) and 
| "that ſituation obliged her to draw from the balance 
35. 100, ooo livres, (a) to pay the arrears of 15170, ooo, O00 
Aures () which foreigners had placed in her publie funds. 
Tus criſis was a violent one. It was time to give the 
people ſome relief. They could not be eaſed by a diminu- 
tion of expences, thoſe being inevitable, either for the pur- 
po of improving the conqueſts purchaſed by ſuch a. loſs 
of blood and treaſure ; or to mitigate the feelings of the 
© Houſe of Bourbon, ſoured by the humiliations of the late 
War, and the ſacrifices of the late peace. In default of 
other means, to manage with a ſteady hand as well the 
Is ſecurity as future proſperity, the expedient occur- 

red of a * colonies to the aid of the mother 
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cieties and of every age, on the different members which 


compoſe eee to contribute TY all Expencey i; 


nad 


0 ers in n wbich has ae ber debts: bil 


ougnt then to aid ber in bearing or lefſeving the weight 
ef that overcharge!* Rt preſent, when they are freed 


of all apprehenſion from the attempts of a formidable 


adverſury, which they - have "fortunately removed, enn 


neeoſſities ate preſſing, that money which purchaſed their 
eee Has not that generous protector, ſor a con- 
* kderadle- time, granted encouragement to the 'improve- 


ment of their ied productions? Has ſhe not-laviſhed, 


gratuitous advanees of money, and does ſhe not ſtill la- 
viſh them on lands not yet cleared? Do not ſuch benefite 
eſerye to meet a return of relief and even of ſervices? 

- "Hye were the motives that perſuaded the Britiſh "go- 
vernment that they had a right to eſtabliſh taxation in in the 
colobfes. Fhey availed#' themſelves, of the event of the 
| hte war'to'affert this claim ſo dangerous to liberty. For 
. if enten to je, wwe ſnall find that war, whether ſue- 


cefsful or not, ſerves always as a ptetext for every, uſur- : 


pation of government; as if the heads of, warring na- 
tions rather intended io reduce their ſubjeRts to more 
Tonfirmed ſübimiſion; chan to make a conqueſt of their 
enemies. The American provinces were accordingly or- 
eee „ BD 43S 12 dered 


they without injuſtice reſuſe their *deliverer, when her 
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an army. The 3 of diſturbing that agree- 
ment which is ſo neceſſary among ourſelves, when ſur- 
rounded by, adverſaries. without, induced them to comply 
with the injuntions, of the. parliament ; but with ſuch 
prudence 3 as not to ſpeak of an act they « could neither re- 


et, without occalioning civil, difſention,, n nor Tecogriize 
| without expoſing rights. too, precious. to be forfeited, 
New-York alone ventured to diſapprove, the, orders ſent, 
from Europe. Though, the. tranſgreſſion Was light, it 
Was, puniſhed AS 2. diſobedience. * An of her, 
privileges... . ade wow, 
Ir was moſt probable, that, bis attack qmade. en the 
liderty..[f; zhe.. colony. would excite dhe dewonſtrance 


4-3 


of. all the reſt. Either through want of attention or 


foreſight, neither of them complained. This ſilence was 
interpreted to proceed from fear, or from voluntary ſub- 
miſſion. Peace, that ſhould leſſen taxes every where, 


gave birth in the year 1704. to that famous ſtamp-· act, 
Which, by lay ing a duty on all marked paper, at the ſame. 


time ſorbad the uſe of any other in ieee 


| Q 8 ane to furniſn the troops ſent by tbe mother gountſy for 
. — their ſecurity with a part of, the neceſſaries required by 


ther judicial, Or extra-judicial, - 9 20 pf eue N. in 


AI the {Engliſh colonies of ts EI res 
volted againſt this innovation, and their diſcontent ma- 


nifeſted itſelf, by Signal, 86s. They entered into an agree - 


ment or conſpiracy, the only one, that ſuited moderate 
and civilized, people, to forego all manufactures made up 


in the mother country, till the, bill they complained of 
was repealed. The women, whoſe weakneſs was moſt 
to be feared, were the firſt to give up whatever Europe 


nience. Animated by their example, the men rejected 
us oma for which Any were indebted to the old 


(wy 


had before furniſhed them with, either for parade or conye= ' 


«© o world, 
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world. In the northern countries, they were found pay B SOT | 


ing as much for the-coarſe ſtuffs, made under their. own Co 


inſpection, as for fine cloths which were brought over 
the ſeas. They engaged not to eat lamb; that their 
flocks might increaſe, and in time be ſufficient ſor the 
clothing of all the coloniſts. In the ſouthern provinces 
where wool is ſcarce: and of an inferior quality, they 
wete to dreſs themſelves with cotton and flax furniſhed 
dy their own olimate. Agriculture was every where neg- 
lected, in order that the people might ban wennde 
ſor the induſtry of the workſhop. 2111 

Tuts kind of indirect and paſfive e which 
deſerves to be imitated by all nations who may hereafter be 
{aggrieved by the undue exerciſe of authority, produced 
the deſired effect. The Engliſh manufacturers who had 
-ſearce any other vent for their goods than their own co- 


\Jonies, fel] into that ſtate of .deſpondency, which is the | 


natural conſequence of want of employment: and their 
complaints which could neither be Rifled nor contealed 
by adminiſtration, made an impreſſion which proved fa- 
wurable to the colonies. The ſtamp- act was repealed after 
- violent ſtruggle that laſted two years, and which in an 
age of — e n have e a 
| "vt Wal! 4 


Bor the ni of this Gslontes ang! not hat pi | 

The parliament had given up the point with the greateſt 
_ reluQtance : and it clearly appeared they had not laid aſide 
their pretenſions, when in 1767, they threw the duties 
"which the ſtamp-· act would have produced, upon all glabs, | 
lead, tea, colours, paſteboard, and ſtained paper export- 
ed from England to America. Even the patriots them- 
ſelves WHL ſeemed moſt jnclined to enlarge the authority 
of the mother country over the colonies, could not help 
een a tax, which in its conſequences muſt affect 
n B bc A 5) the 
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APR E te whole nation, by diſpoſing numbers to apply them- 

: ſelves to manufactures, who ought to have been ſolely 

devoted to the improvement of lands. The colonifts have 

not been the dupes of this, any more than of the firſt 

innovation. It has in vain been urged that government 

| had the power to impoſe, what duties it thought proper 

upon exported goods, fo long as it did not deprive the co- 

lonies of the liberty of manufacturing the articles ſubject 

to this new tax. This ſubterfuge has been conſidered as 

a derißon, in reſpect to a people who being devoted en- 

tirely to agriculture, and confined} to trade only with the 

mother country, could not procure either by their own 

labour, or by their connections abroad, the neceſſary ar- 

ticles that were ſold them at ſo high a price. They 

thought when a tax was to be impoſed, it was nothing 

more than 2 nominal diſtinction, whether it were levied 

in Europe, or America ; and that their liberty was equally 

infringed by a duty laid upon commodities they really 

{ wanted, as by a tax upon ſtampt paper, which they had 

been made to conſider ag a neceſſary article. Theſe in- 

; relligent people ſaw that government vas inclined to de- 

; eeive them, and thought it an indignity to ſuffer them- 

0 ſelyes to be the dupes either of force, or of fraud. It ap- 

| peared to. them the. ſureſt mark of weakneſs. and de- 


generacy in che ſubjects.of any nation, to pink at all the 


| artful and violent meaſures . by government to cor- 
 Tupt and enſlave them. ban e TREE 


Tu diſlike they have ſhewy to theſe new. impoſis, was 
nov founded on the idea of their being exorbitant, as they 
did not amount to more than one livre, 8 ſols (c) for 
Each perſon : which could give no alarm to a very. po- 
pulays community, x whoſe public h never AE 
2 the annual ſum of of ee liyres. (d) 
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— any apprehenſion — SOR 
| Seen nee would be affected: ſince the ſecurity they — 5 . 


derived from the provinces ceded by France in the laſt 
var; the inereaſe of their trade with the ſayages j the 


ſugar iſlands; the opportunities of carrying on a con- 
traband trade with the neighbouring Spaniſh-ſettlements : 
all theſe eireumſtances of [advantage were abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to compenſate the ſmall proportion of revenue which 
Nc ſeemed ſo anxious to raiſ dea. 
Ir was not their concern Jeſt the colonies ſhould be 
| drained of the ſmall quantity of ſpecie- which continued 
 incirculation. The pay of eight thouſand ſour hundred 


regular troops, maintained by the mother country in 


North America, muſt bring much more coin into the 
country than the tax could carry out of it. 
I Was not an indifference towards the mother country. 
The colonies; far from being ungrateful, have demon- 
ſtrated fo zealous an attachment to her intereſts during 
the laſt war, that parliament bad the equity to ordet con- 
ſiderable ſums to be remitted to them by yy reſtituti- 
On, or indemnification; Fai 38 HE 5 IG I rnb 
Non, laſtly, was it ignorance of the Wirtes that 
ſubjeQts owe to government. Had not eyen the colonies 
acknowledged themſelves bound to contribute towards the 
payment of the national debt, though they had, perhaps, 
deen the occaſion of contracting the greateſt part of it; 
they knew very well that they were liable to contribute 
towards the expences of the navy, the maintenance of 


the African and American ſetilements; and to all the 


common expenditures relative to their own, Preſervation 
ang proſperity, as well as to that of the capital. 


Ir 


enlargement of their Whale and cod fiſheries, together 
with thoſe of the ſhark and the ſeal ; the right of cutting 


wood in the bay of Campeachy;. the acquiſition of ſeveral 15 


37s HISTURY OF SETTLEMENTS” AND TRADE 

' BOOK lx the Americans refuſe to lend their aſſiſtance to Eu- 

| (AG, rope, it is becauſe what need only have been afked was 
tated: from them; and becauſe” what wus required of 
cmem 8 4 matter of "obedience; ought to have been raiſed 
dy voluntary bontribution. Their refuſal was not the | 

| effect of eaprice;; bat of jealouſy” of their rights, which 

dave been confirmed in ſome judicious writings, and 
more particularly in ſome eloquent letters, from which we 

| : ſhall dorrow'the principal facts we are going to ſtate on a 
55 | ſubje&: which muſt be re to 1 weer on the 

NEE” : globe: rte 7 to bn ee wh 09 fr" i 

7 Dont almoſt: | OR BUT IN 1b ted) . n 
the Eugliſn eſtabliſhed "themſelves in North America, 

RET heir country has been Harraſſed by expenſive and bloody 
0 5 wars; throw into confufon by efiterprizing and tur- 
| Es bulent parliaments; and governed by a bold and corrupt 

. miniſtry, ever ready to raiſe the power of the crotyn up- 

| on the ruin of all the privileges and rights of the people. 
But notwithſtanding the influence of ambition; avarice, 
5 faction, ant tyranny, the liberty of the colonies to raiſe 
| | [their-own:taxes fot the ſupport of the publie revenue bath 
bs on all hands been acknowledged and regarded. 

1 Tus privilege ſo nature! and conſonunt to ihe fun- 
— principles of all rational ſoeiety, Was confirmed 
dy a ſolemm compact. The colonies might appeal to their 

original charters, 'which auth6rize them to tax themſelves 

freely and voluntarily. Theſe acts were] in truth; no- 

thing more than agreements made with mne cron; but 

even ſuppoſing that the prince had exceeded his authority 
dy making conoeſſions whleh certainly did not turn to his 
advantage, long poſſeſſion tacftly owned and acknow- 
ledged by the ſilenee of parlisment, muſt conſtitute 2 
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ject of England, in whatever bemiſphere he reſides, is 
not obliged to contribute to the expences of the ſtate 
without his on conſent, given either by himſelf, or his 
repreſentatiues. It is in the defence of this ſacred right 
that the nation has ſo often ſpilt her blood, dethroned her 
kings, and either excited, or gppoſed numberleſs com- 


motions. Will ſhe. chuſe to, diſpute with two millions 
of her,cbildren.. an advantage which has coſt ber ſo dear, 
and is, perhaps, the nn ** her on a 
pendence ?. 101059 5165 45 5 #64 111484; TI; i Mo ts 


Ix is urged agaioſt the Lolonies, — — 
tholics . reſiding in England. are excluded from che right 


of voting, and that their eſtates. are ſubjected to a double 


tx. The coloniſts aſ in reply, why the papiſts refuſe 


to tales. the gath of allegianee required by the ſtate ? This 
condugk makes them ſuſpected by government, and the 


jealouſy it excites, authoriſes that government to treat 
them, with rigeur⸗ Why not abjure a religion ſo con- 
trary — Irs of their country, ſo favour- 


| able to che inhuman, claims; of deſpotiſm, and to the at- 
tempts of che crown againſt the rights of the people? Why 


that blind prepoſſeſſion in fayour; of a church Which is. an 
enemy 10 all others ? They deſerve che penalties which 


the ſtate that tolerates them impoſes upon ſubjects of in- 
tolerapt principles. But the inhabitants of the new world 
would be puniſhed without having offended, if they 


were nat able to Wa an ra ates to 
be Americans. Ae 4 PAX £3 (249 CHEESY 


Tuns faithful Wo the likewiſe been 961d with 


ſome confidence, that there are multitudes of ſubjects i in 
England who are not repreſented ;' becauſe they have not 
the ie properey required to intitle them to vote at an election 


* . -, fas": 


m 
Tu American, provinees bave ſtill more ene ee 
claims to urge in their favour., They aſſert. that a ſub- 


7 


— 


— 
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pan greater privileges than thoſe enjoyed by the 

> of the mother county? The colonies, in an- 

ſwer to this, deny that they wiſly for ſuperior indulgences; 

_ they only want to ſhare them in common with their bre- 
ren. Ia Great Bntain a perſon who/ enjoys a freehold 
of forty ſhillings a year, is conſulted in the framing of a 
tax-bill;” and ſhall not the man who poſſeſſes an immenſe 

tract of lend in America hive the ſame privilege ? No. 

That which is an'exception to & law, 2 deviation from the 
general rule of the mother country ought not tb become 2 
ſundamental point of conſtitution for the colonies.” Let the 

- Engliſh'who wiſh to deprive the provinces in America of 
_ the right of taxing themſelves, ſuppoſe ſor a moment; that 

the houſe of commons, inſſead of being choſen by them, 

is an hereditary and eſtabliſhed tribunsl, or eveh arbi- 
trarily appointed by the crown; if this body could levy 
taxes upon the whole nation without conſulting the pub- 

e opinion, and the general inclinations of the - people, 
would not the Engliſh look upon themſelves o be as much 
flaves as any other nation? However, even in tlis caſe, 

five hundred men, ſurrounded by ſeven millions of thele 

| fellow, ſubjects, might be kept within the bounds of mo- 
deration, if not by a principle of equity, at Jeaſt; by a 
well- grounded apprehenſion of the public ' reſentinent, 
which purſues the oppreſſors of their country even beyond 
the grave. But the caſe of Americans taxed by xhe great 
council of the mother country would be premediable. 

At too/great-a-Hiſtance to be heard, they-Would be op- 

preſſed with taxes without regard to their complaints. 

Fyen the tyranny, exerciſed towards them would be var- 

niſhed oyer with the glorious, appellation; of patriotiſm. 
Under pretence of relieying the mother country, the co- 
e would ee with impunity, 
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never ſubmit to give up the right of taxing tbemſelves. 8 — 
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long as they debate freely on the ſubject of public teve- Whether N 


nue, their, intereſts, will be attended to ; or if their rights re 


the colo - 
nies ſhould 


ſhould ſometimes be violated, they will ſoon obtain 2 re- — 


dreſs of their grievances. \But-cheir:remonſirnces Wallas 


longer have any weight with government, when they are 


not ſupported by the tight of granting or refuſing money 


towards. the exigencies of the ſtate. The ſame, power 
which will have uſurped the right of levying taxes, will 


eaſily. uſurp the diſtribution of them. As it dictates what 
proportion they: ſhall raiſe, it will likewiſe dictate how 
chat ſhall, be laid out;. and the ſums apparently deſigned 
for their ſervice, will be employed to enſlave them. Such 
has been che progreſſion of empires in all ages. No ſo- 


ciety ever preſerved its liberty, aſtet it had loſt the pri- 


| vilege of voting in the confirmation, or eſtabliſhment of 


laws, relative to the revenue. A nation muſt for ever be 


_ "enſlaved, in which no aſſembly or body of men remains, 


who have the power to defend its rights againſt the en- 
croachments of the ſtate by which it is governed. 

Tu provinces in Engliſh America have every reaſon 
imaginable to dread the loſs of their independence. Even 


their confidence may betray them, and make them fall a 


prey ta the deſigns of the mother country. | They are'in- 


babited by an infinite number of hoyeſt and upright peo- 
ple, who have no ſuſpicion that thoſe who hold the reins 


of empire can be burried away by unjuſt and tyrannical 


_ paſſions, They take it for granted that their country 
© cheriſhes thoſe ſentiments of maternal tenderneſs which are 


ſo conſonant to her true intereſts, and to the love and ve- 


neration which they entertain for her. To the unſuſ- 
pecting credulity of theſe honeſt ſubjects, who cheriſh ſo 


nn deluſion, may be added the acquieſcence of 


8 thoſe 
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i ; K thoſe:who.think- it not worth While to trouble their re- 


*_, poſe on account of inconſiderable taxes. Theſe indolent 
people do not perceive that the plan was, at firſt, to lull 
their vigilance aſleep by impoſing a moderate duty; that 


England only wanted to eftabliſh an example of ſubmiſi- 


on, upon which it might ground future pretenſions; that 
if the parliament has been able to raiſe one guinea, it can 
raiſe ten thouſand; and that there will be no more reaſon 
to limit this right, than there would be juſtice in acknow- 
ledging it at preſent. But the greateſt injury to liberty 
ariſes from à ſet of ambitious men, who purſuing an in- 
tereſt diſtinct from that of the public and of poſterity, are 

wholly” bent on inereaſing their credit, their rank, and 
their eſtates. The Britiſh miniſtry, from whom they have 


|  Procured employments, or expect to receive them, finds 


them always ready to favour their odious projects, by the 
contagion of their luxury and their vices; by their artful 
prom rg and the flexibility of their conduct. 
'Ler all true patriots then firmly oppoſe the ſnares of 
prejudice, indolence, and ſeduction; nor let them deſpair 
of being victorious in a conteſt in which their virtue has 
engaged them. Attempts will, perhaps, be made to 
ſhake their fidelity, by the plauſible propoſal of allowing 
their repreſentatives a ſeat in parliament, in order to re- 
gulate, in conjunction with thoſe of the mother country, 
the taxes to be raiſed by the nation at large. Such, in- 
deed, is the extent, populouſneſs, wealth, and impor- 
tance of the colonies, that the legiſlature cannot govern 
them with wiſdom and ſafety without availing itſelf of 
the advice and information of their repreſentatives. But 
care ſhould be taken not to authorife theſe deputies to 
decide in matters concerning the fortune and the contri- 
butions of their conſtituents. The expoſtulations of a 
few men would be eaſily overborne by the numerous re- 
0442 preſentatives 
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e the mother country 3/ — 

whoſe inſtruments they would be, would, in this 00 
| Fuſed jumble of intereſts and opinions, be en- 

heavy and too unequal a part of the common burthen. 

Let then the right of appointing, proportioning and 

raiſing the taxes continue to be excluſively" veſted” in the 

provincial aſſemblies ; who ought to be the more jealous 

of it at the preſent juncture, as the power of depriving - 

them of it ſeems to have beined e e 8 0 ere. 

ane ie Wie Taft war. POSE * 

- From' its late acquiſitions, the mother country has 
derived the advantage of extending her fiſheries, and 
ſtrengthening her alliance with the ſavages. But as if 
this ſucceſs paſſed for nothing in her eſtimation, ſhe per- 
ſiſts in declaring, that this increaſe of territory has an- 
ſwered no end, and produced no effect but to ſecure the 
tranquillity 'of the colonies. The colonies, on the con- 
trary, maintain, that their lands, on which their whole 
welfare depended, have decreaſed conſiderably in their 
value by this immenſe extent of territory ; that their po- 
pulation being diminiſhed, or, at leaſt, not increaſed, 
their country is the more expoſed to invaſions ; and that 
the moſt northern provinces are rivalled by Canada, ane 
the moſt ſouthern by Florida. The coloniſts, who judge 
of ſuture events by the hiſtory of the paſt, even go ſo | 
far as to ſay, that the military government eſtabliſhed | 
in the conquered provinces z the numerous troops main- | 
tained, and the forts erected there, may orie day contris | 
bute to enſlave countries, which have hitherto neg ' ; | | 
only upon the principles of liberty. 8 

GREAT BRITAIN poſſeſſes all tov bes | 
colonies that ſhe ought to wiſh for. She has a right to 
diſannul any laws they ſhall make. | The executive power- 
is entirely lodged in the hands of her delegates: and in 

bs} all 


bY . ö | / | * 
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00K all. determinations of a civil nature, an appeal lies to 


| = her tribunal. She regulates at diſcretion all commercial 


roger, Berens they turn their eyes en political > 


connections, Which are allowed to be formed and purſued 
by the coloniſts. To ſtrain an authority ſo wiſely tem- 
pered, would be to plunge a riſing continent afreſh into 


that ſtate of .confuſion ftom which it had with difficulty 
© emerged. in the courſe of two centuries of inceſſant la- 


bour; and to reduce the men, who had laboured to clear 


8 the ground, to the neceſſity of taking up arms in the de- 


fence of thoſe ſacred rights to which they are equally in- 


titled by nature, and the laws of ſociety. Shall the Eng- 


liſh, who are ſo paſſionately fond of liberty, that they have 


ſometimes protected it in regions widely. remote in cli- . 
mate and intereſt, forget thoſe ſentiments, which their 


glory, their virtue, their natural feelings, and their ſe- 


curity conſpire to render a perpetual obligation? Shall 
they ſo far betray the rights they hold fo dear, as to wiſh 
to enſlave their brethren and their children? If, how- 


ever, it ſhould happen that the ſpirit of faction ſhould 


deviſe ſo fatal a deſign, and ſhould, in an hour of mad- 
neſs and intoxication, get it patronized by the mother 


country; what ſteps ought the colonies to take to fave 
[at from the ſtate of * aſt odious depen- 


dence? .. ; * A 4 * 


1 N 1 


nies ought on, they will recall to memory all the advantages they 


to carry 


their oppo- 


ſition to 


owe to their country. England has always been their 
barrier againſt the powerful nations of Europe: and ſerv- 


Taxation. ed as a guide and moderator to watch over their preſerva- 


tion, and to heal thoſe civil diſſentions, which jealouſy 
and rivalſhip too frequently excite between neighbouring 
plantations in their riſing ſtate. It is to the influence of 
its excellent conſtitution that they owe the peace and 
proſperity they enjoy. "While the colonies live under fo 

_ falutary 
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ſalutary and mild an adminiſtration, they will continue BOOK 


to make a rapid progreſs in the vaſt field of improvement 
that opens itſelf to theit view, n _ "Ong 
will extend to the remoteſt deierts. 5 ty 

Ler the love of their country, Pa r | 
nied with 2 certain jealouſy of their liberties; and let 
their rights be conſtantly examined into, cleared up, 
and diſcuſſed, Let them never fail to conſider thoſe as 
the beſt citizens, who are perpetually calling their atten- 


ion to thoſe points. This ſpirit of jealouſy is proper in 


all free ſtates but it is particularly neceſſary in complica- 
ted governments, where liberty is blended with a certain 
degree of dependence, ſuch as is required in a connect 
on between countries ſeparated by an immenſe- ocean. 
This vigilance will be the ſureſt guardian of the union 
which ought ſtrongly tg Ma da ee and 
her colonies, © | , 

Ix the miniſtry which is deep esbpetg ür . 
men, even in a free ſtate, ſhould attempt to increaſe the 
power of the crown, or the opulence of the mother- 
countty, at the expence of the colonies, the colonies 
vught to reſiſt ſuch an uſurping power with unremitted 
ſpirit. When any meaſure of government meets with a 


warm oppoſition, it ſeldom fails to be rectified; white 


grievances, which are ſuffered for want of courage to re- 
dreſs them, are conſtantly ſucceeded by freſh inftances of 
oppreſſion. Nations, in general, are more apt to feel, 
than to reflect; and have no other ideas of the legality of 
a power than the very exerciſe of that power. Accu. 
tomed to obey without examination, they in general, be- 


come familiarized to the hardſhips of government; and 


being ignorant of the origin and deſign of ſociety, do 
not conceive the idea of ſetting bounds, to authority. 
In thoſe ſtates n, where the principles of legida- 

Vox. IV. Cc tion 
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B O O & tion are conſoundod with thole;of religion, as one extram · 
— opinion opens a doar for the reception of a thouſand 


among thoſe who Have been once doceived; ſo the firſt 
encroachments of government ſpave the way for all che 
reſt. He whoibelieves the moſt, believes the leaſt x and 


de ue em perform the -moſt, pet ſorͥme the leaſt: and 


to this double miſtake in regard either to belief or power, 
it is owing that all the abfurdities and ill practices in reli- 
gion :and politics have been introduced into the world, 
in order to oppreſa the human ſpecies. The ſpirit of to- 
Jeration und of liberty, which has hitherto ptevailed in 
che Englich eolonies, has happily preſervod them from 
falling into this-extreme of folly and miſery. They have 
too high'a ſenſe of the dignity of human natute not to 
veſiſt oppreſſion, though at the hazard of - their lives. 

A people ſo intelligent do not want to be told that deſ- 
Bee reſolutions and violent meaſures cannot be juſti- 
Kable, till they have in vain tried every poſſible method 
of reconciliation. But at the ſame time, they know 
that if they are reduced to the neceſlity of ohuſing flaye- 
ry or war, and taking arms in defence of their liberty, 
they ought not to tarniſn ſo glorious a cauſe, with all the 


Horrors and-crueltics attendant on ſedition : and tho? e- 


ſolvod not to ſneath the ſword till they have recovered their 
nights; chat they ſhould make no other uſe of their le 

tory chan to procure the re-eſtabliſkment of their orig 
nal ſtate of legal independence. 

Lr us, however, take care not to confound the te- 
ſiſtance which the Engliſh colonies ought to make to 
their mother. country, with the fury of a people excited 
to revolt againſt their ſovereign by a. long: ſeries of exceſ- 
ſive oppreſſion, When the ſlaves: of an arbitrary mo- 
narch have once broken their chain, and ſubmitted their 
R257 to che 'decifion MN the Seals they NS to 
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have ſuffeted for many ages. If they venture not thus 


courageous only by halves, The blow will be retorted 
upon them with greater force than ever; and the affected 
clemency of their tyrants will only prove a new ſnare, in 
which they will be caught and entangled without hope 
of deliverance. It is the misfortune of factions in an ab- 
folute government, that neither prince nor people ſet any 
bounds to their reſentment ; becauſe they know none in 
the-exerciſe of their power. But a conſtitution qualified 
like that of the Engliſh colonies, earries in its principles 
and the limitation of its power, a remedy and preſervative 
againft the evils of anarchy. When the mother country 


Has removed their complaints by reinſtating them in their 
former ſituation, they ought to proceed no further: be- 


cauſe ſuch a fituation is the happieſt e ee e 
te eg ; 


Fux could not embrace 4 plan of abſolute independ- Whethes 
eh, without breaking through the ties of religion, oaths you be 
laws, language, relation, intereſt, trade and habit which fon 
unite them together under the mild authority of the mo- pier to 


far, they will ſooner or later be puniſhed for having been 


maſſacre the tyrant, to exterminate his whole race, 588 
to change the-form of that government, under which they e, 


thet country. IF" it to be imagined that ſuch an avulſion the ties 


new form of government ? If each ſettlement compoſed 
a diſtinct Rate, what diviſions would enſue! We may 
judge of the animoſities that would ariſe from their ſe- 
paration by the fate of all communities which nature has 
made to border on each other. But could it be ſuppoſed 
that ſo many ſettlements where a diverſity of laws, dif- 
war St of opulence, ' and variety of poſſeffions 

Cc 2 would 


would not affect the heart, the vitals, and even the life of * — 
che colonies? If they ſhould ſtop ſhort of the violence of o the 


civil wars, would they eaſily be brought to agree upon , mother- 


country. 
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B xv ga would fow the latent ſeeds of an . oppoſition 2 intereſts, 


were deſirous of forming a confederacy; bow would they 
adjuſt the rank which each would aſpire to hold, and the 
inſluence it ought to have in proportion to the tiſque it in- 
curred; and the forces it ſupplied? Would not the ſame 
: ſpirit of | jealouſy: and a thouſand other paſſions, which in 
a ſhort time divided the wiſe ſtates of Greece, raiſe dil- 
cord between a multitude of colonies aſſociated rather by 
the tranſient and brittle ties of paſſion and reſentment, 
chan dy che ſober principles of a natural and laſting com- 
| bination? All theſe conſiderations ſeem to demonſtrate, 
that an eternal ſeparation from the mother country would 

proue a very great misfortune to the Engliſh colonies. 
Wnether Wa will go one ſtep further, and affitm that were it in 
it would 2 power of the European nations who have poſſeiſſions in 
5 the new world to effect this great revolution, it is not 
3 their intereſt to wiſh it. This will, perhaps, be thought 
deayour to a paradox by thoſe powers, who ſee their colonies per- 


Englithco- petually threatened with an invaſion from their neigb- 


lonies in- bours. They; doubtleſs, imagine that if the power of 


8 the Engliſh in America were leſſened, they ſhould peace- 
ther coun- ably enjoy their acquiſitions which, frequently excite: their 
uy? envy, and invite them to hoſtilities, It cannot be denied 
| | that their influence in theſe diſtant regions ariſes from the 
extent or populouſneſs of their norihern provinces: ich 
| enable them always to attack with advantage the illand⸗ 
and continental poſſeſſions of other nations, to conquer 
their territories, or ruin their trade. But, after all, this 
crown bas intereſts in other parts of ' the globe which may 
caunter.- act their progreſs. in America, reſtrain or retard 
-tbeir enterprizes, and fruſtrate their conqueſts by the oft 

{ tutions they will be obliged 1 to D 


Wu the ties ſubſiſting between old and new Britain 


are once broken, the northern colonies will haye wor 
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country. This great continent, freed from all conne@i- 

ons with Eutope,; will have the full command of all its 
motionst It will then become an important, as well as 
an eaſy undertaking to them, to invade thoſe territories, 
whoſe riches will make amends for the ſcantineſs of their 
productions. By the independent nature of its ſituation 
it will be enabled to get every thing in readineſs for an 
invaſion;'"before! any account arrives in Europe. This 
nation will carry on łheir military operations with the ſpi · 


tit phculiar to new ſocieties. hey may make choice: of 


their enemies, and conquer where and when they pleaſe. 
Their attacks will always be made upon ſuch coaſts as 
are liable to be taken by ſurpriſe, and upon thoſe ſeas that 
are leaſt guarded by foreign powers: who will find the 
countries they wiſhed to defend conquered before any ſuc- 
cours can arrive. It will be impoſſible to recover them 
by: treaty, without 'making great conceſſions, or, When 
es as time, to prevent their falling again 2 
yoke.' The colonies belonging to our abſolute 
rar. will, perhaps, be inclined/to meet a maſter 
with open arms, Who cannot propoſe harder terms han 
their on government impoſes; or after the example of 
Wo Enpliſh colonies, will break the chain thus rivets _ 
folgnominiouſly/to' Europe. | 6/4 WIG OY, 30.4 
Lr ip motive by ang means erat 6100 the nations 
"Who ate rivals to England, either by inſinuations, or by 
clandeſtine helps, to haſten a revolution, which would 
och deliver them''from & geighboufing enemy, by giving | 
thein much more formidable one at à diſtance. Why 
attletirs" an event which mult one day” naturally take 
place from the unavoldable concurrence of 6 many others? 


For it would be contrary'to the nature of things, if the 


province, ſubject to a preſiding nation, ſhould continue 
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— of inhabitants. Or, indeed, who can tell whe- 


ther this diſunion may not dep ſooner? Is it not like · 


' ly that the diſtruſt and hatred which has of late taken, 


place of that regard and attachment which the provinces 


formerly felt for the parent country, may bring on a ſe· 
paration? Thus every thing conſpires to produce this 


great diſruption, the ra of which it is impoſſible to 
know. Every thing tends to this point: the progteſs of 


good in the new e ee e 6 hy ib aß evitin 


Alas! the hidden and capa decline in erna 
and our powers, the crimes of princes, and the ſuffer- 


ings of the people, will make this fatal cataſtrophe, which 


is to divide one part of the globe fram the other, uni- 
verſal. The foundations of our tottering empires are 
fapped ; materials are hourly collecting and preparing for 
their deſtruction, compoſed of the ruins of our laws, the 


fſerment of contending opinions, and the ſubverſion of 
our rights, which were the foundation of our courage; 
the luxury of our courts, and the miſeries of the coun- 


try; the laſting animoſity between indolent men who en- 
grofs all the wealth, and vigorous and even virtuous men, 
who have nothing to loſe but their lives. In proportion 
as our people are weakened and reſign themſelves to each 
other's dominion, population and agriculture will flouriſh 
in America: the arts, tranſplanted by our means, wilt 


make a rapid progreſs : and that country, riſing out of no- 


thing, will be fired with the ambition of appearing with 
glory in its turn, on the face.of the globe, and in the: hiſ- 
tory, of the world. O poſterity! ye, peradventure, will 
be more happy than your unfortunate and contemptible 
anceſtors. May this laſt wiſh be accompliſhed, and con- 
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394 _ 
vill ſucceed it! But leaving future times to themſelves, v. g g : 


let us take a view of the reſult of three memorable ages. 
Having ſeen in the beginning of this work the ſtate of © 
miſery and ignorance in which Europe was involved in 

the infancy of America; let us examine to what ſtate the 
conqueſt of the-new world has led and invited the con- 

querors on the other fide of the globe. This was the de- 


ſign of a book undertaken with the hopes of being uſe- ; 
ful: if the end is anſwered, the author will have dif- 
charged his duty to the age he lives in, and to ſociety. 
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; | the firſt part ai this work bee W by a 
ing to deſcribe the ſtate of commerce in Europe before 
the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies. We then 
proceeded to trace the flow, difficult and tyrannical pro- 
greſs of the ſettlements formed in thoſe diſtant regions. 
The work will be completed, if we can now determine 
the influence, which the connections of the new world 
have had over the morals, government, arts and opi- 
nions of the old. Let us begin with religion | 
.. Religion, »{ RELIGION i in man is the effect of a ſenſe of his mif- | | 
fortunes, and of the fear of inviſible powers. 
Mosr legiſlators have availed themſelves of this diſpo- 
ſition to govern the people, and ſtill more to enſlave 
them. Some of them have aſſerted that they held the 
rights of command from heaven itſelf, and it is thus 
that theocracy has been eſtabliſhed. A) 
Ir the religion of the Jews has had a dhe 
origin, it has not been totally exempt from the incon- 
veniences which the ambition of the prieſts ne 
introduces in a theocratic government. 
+2 /CHRISTIANITY ſucceeded the Jewiſh ;nftiturion; The 
ſubjection of a republic, that was miſtreſs of the world, 
10 a ſet of horrid tyrants; the dreadful miſeries, which 
goof! © the 


the ca the court and the maintenance of FOR BOOR 
mies ſcattered throughout this vaſt empire of the Neros; — 


the ſucceſſiue irruptions of the barbarians, who diſmem- 
bered this great body; the loſs of the provinces which 
either revolted, or were invaded: all theſe natural evils 
had already prepared the minds of men for a new reli- 
gion, and the revolutions of politics would neceflarily . 
have induced an innovation in the form of worſhip. In 
paganiſm, now grown old, nothing was to be ſeen but 
the fables to which it owed its origin, the folly or the 
vices of its gods, the avarice of its prieſts, and the in- 
famy and irregularities of the kings who ſuppotted them. 
Then the people finding none but their tyrants upon 
earth, began to look up to heaven for protection. 
.» CurI8TIANITY came to comfort them, and to teach 
them to ſuffer with patience. | While the oppreſſions and 
of paganiſm, together with thoſe of the empire, the ſub· 
jects, ho had been oppreſſed and ſpoiled, and who had 
embraced the ne docttines, were completing this ruin 
by che examples they gave of thoſe virtues which always 
accompany the zeal of new - made proſelytes. But a re- 
ligion that aroſe in the midſt of public calamity, muſt 
neceſſarily give its preachers à conſiderable influence over 
the unfortunate, perſons who took refuge in it. Thus 
the power of neee r e 
the goſpel. 2 | 

Fon the remains. of 8 faperlitions oh philoſo- 
phie ſects, 2 code of rites and tenets was formed, which 
the ſimplicity of the primitive chriſtians ſanRified with 
real and affecting piety; but which at the ſame time 
left the ſeeds of debates and controverſies, from whence 
aroſe a variety of paſſions diſguiſed under and dignified 
* the name of zeal. Theſe diſſentions produced 
: ; * "ns 


0 0X cen, omg” a eibutak; and an bleraschy. The 
— chriſtianity” had been begun by 2 ſet- of 


fiſhermen; wh¾O knew nothing but the goſpel; it was 
completed by biſhops who formed the church. After 
this it gained ground by degrees, til at length ĩt became 
- known to the emperors.” Some of 'theſe tolerate&chriſti- 
anity: either from motives of contempt os! humanity; 
others periecuted it. Perſecution haſtened ita pragreſa, 
to which toleration had paved the way. Silence and pro- 
_ feriptiory/ clemency and rigour were all equally advanta · 
geous to ĩt The ſenſe of freedom fo; natural; to the hu · 
man mind, induced many perforts ta embrace: it in its in · 
fancy, as it hay made others reject it ſince-it has been 
eſtabliſhed. This ſpirit oſ independence leſa attracted by 
truth than by novelty, would neceſſarily have brouglit in 
a multitude of followers-of all ranks, if even the cha» 
racters it Mas ſtamped with had not been fit enen 
Pls ett ue, gx Ne ee ene 
 +ConsT ANTIVE, inftead-o e -the crown: to the 
prieſthood when he was converted to chriſtianity, as they 
were joined in the porſons of the pagan emperors, granted 
to the elergy ſuch a ſhare of wealth and ſo much authori- 
ty, and ſopplied them with ſo many means of future ag- 
grandizement, that theſe blind conceſſions produced an 
eecleſiaſtreal ae 1 1 ne of tim : 
| intolerable, LAH 


Tunis deſpotiſm was carried to its edel b 955 
a part of Europe ſhook off the yoke. A monk withdrew 
from it almoſt alt Germany; a prieſt one Half of France; 
and a King one half of England for the ſake of a woman, 
In other ſtates, many men of bold minds gave up the 
tenets of chriſtianity, and the moſt virtuous among them, 
preſerved only a kind of attachment to the 'purity of its 
morals, though they conformed externally to what was 
ont; 4 
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Potts wigs of thinking wilt Adee FO and- 
popular, unleſs the magiſtrate, who ſhould be the proper 
infpeQor of every thing that is of ſuch public notoriety” 
as to: influence the police, ſhould put bie original rights 
in force.  Dedrines either for theory or practice are for 
this reaſon-ſubje@ to the influence of government; whoſe 
power, as well as duty, is however confined” to the re- 


ſtraing of every thing that is injurious to the happineſd 


of the community, and to the permieting of every Wor. 
that does not diſturb the peace and union ef mankind!" 
All ſtates ought to have nearly the ſame moral eode 


ol religion, and leave the reſt, not te be diſputed! be- 


tween men, becauſe that ought to be prevented whenever 
public tranquillity is diſturbed by it, but to the impulſe 
of every mans conſcience; thus allowing divines as well 
as philoſophers an entire freedom of thinking.” This un- 
limited toleration, with regard to all tenets ind opinions 
that ſhould not affect the motal code of nations, would' 


de the only n method of preventing or ſapping the founda- 


tions of that power, whether ſpiritual or temporal, which 
the clergy aſſume; and which, in proceſs of time, make 
them become a formidable body to the ſtate ; chris is the 


only way to extinguiſh inſenſibly the enthuſtaſm of the 


clergy, and the fanatieiſm of the people. 

II is partly to the diſcovery of the new world that we 
ſhall owe that religious toleration which ought to be, 
and certainly will be introduced in the old. Perſecutien 
would only haſten the downfall of the religions that are 
now eftabliſhed. Induſtry and underſtanding haue now 
prevailed among. the nations, and gained an' influence 


that muſt reſtore a certain equilibrium in the moral and 


"nl order of ſociety ; 'the human a is undeceived: 
with 


lived. . — 


\ 
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ourſelves of this inſtant to re-eſtabliſh the empire of rea- 

on, it · muſt neceſſarily be given up to freſh ſuſpieions. 
Eva thing bas concutred for theſe two centuries 

paſt to exhauft that fury of zeal that devoured the earth. 


The depredations of the Spaniards throughout America, 


have ſhewn the world to what exceſs fanaticiſm may be 
cartied. In eſtabliſbing their religion by fire and ſword 
through ravaged and depopulated countries, they have 
made it odious in Europe; and their cruelties have ſepa- 
rated a greater number of catholies from the chureh of 
Rome, than they have made chriſtians among the In- 


dans. The concourſe of perſons of all ſects in North 


America, has neceſſarily ſpread the ſpirit of toleration at 
2 diſtance, and relieved our climates from religious 


 wars- The ſending of miſſionaties has delivered us from 


thoſe turbulent men, who might have inflamed our 
eountry;/ and who are gone to carry the firebrands and 
ſwords of the goſpel beyond the ſeas. Navigation and 
long voyages have inſenſibiy detached a'great number of 


the people from the extravagant ideas of ſaperſtition, 


The variety of religious worſhips, and the differente of 
nations, has accuſtomed: the moſt vulgar minds to fort 
of indifference for the object that had the greateſt in- 
fluence over their imaginations. The carrying on of 


trade between perſons of the moſt oppoſite ſects, has 


leflened the religious hatred that was the cauſe of their 


diviſions, // It has been found that morality and integrity 


are not inconſiſtent with any opinions whatever, and that 


irregularity of manners and avarice are equally prevalent 


every Where; and hence it has been concluded that the 


manners of men have been regulated by the variety of 
climate and of government, and by ſocial and national 
intereſt. 7 2+ 45 Wanne $31.4 33s ALL GR Nia 
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Stxcx the intercourſe has been eſtabliſhed between the BOOK 
two. homilpheres of this world, our thougbts have beh. 
leſs engaged about that other world, which was the hopße 
of the few, and the torment of the many. The diver- 
ſity, and multiplicity of objects that induſtry hath: pre- 
ſented to the mind and to the ſenſes, has divided the at- 
tachments of men, and weakened the power of every 
ſentiment. Characters have been ſoftened, and the ſpirit 
of fanaticiſm muſt neceſſarily have been extinguiſhed as 
well as that of chivalry, and with them all thoſe ftriking 
extravagancies that have prevailed among people that 
were indolent and unemployed. The ſame cauſes. that 
haye produced this revolution of manners, have exerted 
theit ſnllnerico on pany we Rill* er hr 
* | 
Socixry n 1 Din vghadbny"' rad go Goren 
vemment is a part of the ſocial ſtate. From conſidering © 
the few; wants that men have, in proportion to the re- 
ſources that nature affords them; the little aſſiſtance and 
pbappineſs they find in the civil ſtate, in compariſon of the 
pains and evils they accumulate in it; their inſtinct for 
independence and liberty, common to them with all other 
living beings 3, together with a number of reaſons drawn 
ſtom their natural conſtruc᷑tion: from conſidering all theſe 
things, it has been doubted, whether ſociability was ſo 
natural, to mankind as it bas ee ren thought 
ta be. ib 90 {1 w505 27 ats - 
| Bor on heats 3 dbe 1 duration 
 ofimay's infancy ; the nakedneſs of his body not covered 
tither with hair or feathers ; the tendency of his mind to 
per faction, the neceſſary conſequence of the length of his 
liſez maternal fondneſs which is increaſed, by cares and 
latigues, which after it has carried the child in the wonib 
for nine months, ſuckles it *and bears it in its ams ſor 
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©& whole years 3 the teciprocal attachment ariſing from this 


habit betwean two: beings that relieve and careſs each 
other 3 the namerous marks of intercourſe in an organi- 
Lation, that adds to the accents of the voice, common 
to ſo many animals, the langunge of the fingets and of 


geſtures that are peculiar to the human race; natural 


events which in a hundred different ways may bring to- 
gether, or re · unite wandering and free individuals; ac 
cidents and | unforeſeen wants which oblige them to meet 
For the purpoſes of hunting, fiſhing, or even of defence; 
in a word, the example of ſo many creatures that Jive in 
herds, ſuch as amphibious, animals and ſea tnonſters, 
flights of cranes and other birds, even inſets that are 
found i in columns and in ſwarms: all theſe facts and rea- 
ſonings ſeem to prove, that man by his nature tends to 


ſociability, and that he reaches that end io much the more 


ſpeedily, as he cannot populate much under the torrid 
zone, without being collected in p wandering. or ſeden- 


tary tribes, nor ſpread himſelf under the other 
nones, without aſſociating with his fellow-creatures, for 
the prey and the ee ed N e N 
clothing require, nec b 


Font the neceflity of OR ariſes that of eſta- 
bliſbing laws relative to the ſocial ſtate: chat is to ſay, of 
forming by a combination of all cbmmon and particular 
inſtincts, one general comibinutidh, that ſhall maintain 
the collective body and the majority of individuals. For 


t nature directs man to his fellow creature, it is utidoubt- 


edly by a conſoquence of that univerſal attraction, which 


tends to the reproduction and preſeryation of the ſpecies, 


All che propenſities which man brings with him into fo- 
.ciety, and all the impreſſions he receives in it, ought to 
be ſubordinate to this firſt impuile. Tolive and to pro- 
4 being the deftination of every liviag ſpecies, it 

ſhould 
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ſhould ſeem that ſociability, if it be one of the gl prin- B —— 
ciples of man, ſhould concur in afliſting this double end a 


of nature; and that inſtinct which leads him to the ſo- 
cial ſtate, ; ſhould. neceſſarily direct all moral and political 
laws, ſo as that they ſhould be more durable, and con- 
tribute more to the bappineſs of the majority of man- 
kind. Nevertheleſs, if we conſider. merely the effect, we . 
ſhould think that the principle or ſupreme law of all ſo- 
ciety has deen to ſecure the reigning pewer. From whence 
can atiſe this ſingular contraſt between the end and the 
means, between the laws of nature and thoſe of politics? 
The following is the only anſwer that occurs to this 
queſtion. It is chance that firſt lays the plan of govern- 
ments, and reaſon that improves them. Upon this prin- 
ciple, let us examine the nature of the governments that 
have brought Europe to its preſent Rate of policy. 
ALL the foundations of a ſociety exiſling are loſt by 
ſome cataſtrophe, or natural revolution. In all parts we 
ſee men driven away by ſubterraneous fires, or by war,; 
by inundations, or by deyouring inſects; by dearth, or 
by famine ; and joining again in ſome uninhabited corner 
of the earth, or diſperſing and ſpreading themſelves in 
places already peopled. Police Aae begins by plugder, 
and order ariſes from anarchy, | 
Tur Hebrews, who were forced by the plagues of 
Egypt to remove into Arabia Petræa, were, at leaſt, forty 
years in forming themſelves into a body of troops, before 
they proceeded to ravage Paleſtine, in order to eſtabliſh 
theniſelves there as a nation. | 
Tus fates of Greece were founded by plunderers, 
who deſtroyed ſome monſters, and a great number of men 
in order to become kings. 
Ronix, it is ſaid, was formed from the remaining peo- 
ple eſcaped from the flames of Troy, or was nothing 
more 
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from this ſcum 'of 12 bodied race, aroſe a generation 
of heroes. 

WI, which, of the great nations of Ane had 
only formed the Roman empire, made theſe very Romans 
Who were ſo numerous become barbarians again. As the 
diſpoſitions and manners of the conquering people are 
almoſt always imprefſed upon the conquered, thoſe who 
had been "enlightened with the knowledge of Rome in 
its learned ſtate, now ſank again into the blindneſs of 
ſtupid and ferocious Scythians. During ages of igno- 


rance, when ſupeyior ſtrength always gave the law, and 


"chance or hunger had opened the regions of the ſouth to 
the forces of the north, the continual ſucceflion of various 
emigrations prevented the laws from being ſettled in 
any place. As a multitude of ſmall nations had deſtroyed 
a large one, many chiefs or tyrants divided each vaſt mo- 
narchy into ſeveral tenures. The people, who gained 
nothing by the government of one, or of ſeveral men, 
were always oppreſſed and trampled upon in this diviſion 
of feudal anarchy, Little wars were continually kept up 
between neighbouring towns, inſtead of theſe —_ wars 
that now prevail between nations. 


Tunis continual ferment, however, induced all nations 
- fo eſtabliſh themſelves in a kind of form, or conliftence, 
| Kings were deſirous of raiſing themſelves upon the ruins 


of thoſe men, or of thoſe powerful bodies, by whom the 


commotions were kept up; and to effect this, they had 
recourſe to the aſſiſtance of the people. They were civi- 
lized, poliſhed, -and more rational laws were given them 
than they had hitherto had; Slavery had depreſſed their 
natural vigour, and property reſtored it again; and com- 
| merce wack ANN after the n of the new 
l N y world, 


8 b 6. of te fm Greece and Italy: but 
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world, increaſed all _ — by exciting univerſal B 0.0 K 


emulation. * 

To theſe . dene Another was added. The 
monarchs could not have increaſed their own power, with- 
out leſſening that of the clergy, and without encouraging 
or preparing the way for the diſcredit of religious opi- 
nions. All innovators who ventured to attack the church, 
were ſupported by the throne; From that time, the hu- 


man underſtanding was ſtrengthened by exerting itſelf | 


againſt the phantoms of imagination, and recovering the 
path of nature and of reaſon, diſcovered the true prin- 
ciple of government. Luther and Columbus appeared; 


—_ whole univerſe trembled, and all Europe was in com- 


: but this ſtorm cleared up its horizon for ages to 
come. po ria of theſe perſons awakened the underſtand- 
ings of all men, the other, excited their activity. Since 
they have opened all the paths of induſtry and freedom, 
moſt of the European nations labour with ſome ſucceſs in 
correcting or improving legiſlation, W which the fe- 
licity of mankind depends, a 


NaVxRTHELESss this enlightened ſpirit has not not yet 


reached the Turks. They have ever preſerved a faithful 
xtachment to the maxims of Aſiatic deſpotiſm. The 


ſcimitar, at Conſtantinople, is ſtill the interpreter of the 
Coran. Though the Grand Signior may not be ſeen 


coming in and going out of the Seraglio, like the tyrant 
of Morocco, with a bloody head in his hand, yet a nu- 


merous body of ſatellites is engaged in the atchievement 


of theſe horrid murders. The people maſſacred by their 


ruler, aſſaſſinate the executioner in their turn; but ſatis- 
fied with this temporary vengeance, they think not f 
providing for their ſafety in future, or for the happineſs 


of their poſterity. It is too much trouble for orientaliſts 
nene to aſſure the public ſafety by laws, which 


40 ; 
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3ſt is laborious taſk to form, to ſettle, and to preſerve, 
XIX. 
* If their tyrants carry their oppreſſions or cruelties too far , 
| the head of the vizir is demanded; that of the deſpot is 
f | ſtruck off, and thus all is ſet to rights. The janiſſaries 
make uſe of no other remonſtrance. Even the moſt 
powerful men in the kingdom are ſtrangers: to the firſt 
{ idea of the rights of nations. As perſonal ſafety in Tur- 
2B key belongs only to people of a mean and abject con- 
dition, the chief families pride themſelves in the very 
danger they are expoſed to from the government, A 
Baſhaw will tell you, that fuch a man as he is, is not 
l deſtined, like an obſcure perſon, to finiſh his days quiet- 
KEEL ly in his bed. One may frequently ſee widows, whoſe 
. huſbands have been juſt ſtrangled, exulting that they 
have been deſtroyed in a manner ſuitable to their rank. 
© . Tax Ruſſians and the Danes do not entertain the ſame 
prejudices, though they are ſubject to a power equally 
arbitrary; becauſe theſe nations have the advantage of a 
more tolerable adminiſtration, and of ſome written laws, 
They can venture to think, or even to ſay that their go- 
vernment is limited, but they have never been able to per- 
ſuade any ſenſible man that it was. While the ſovereign 
- makes and annuls the laws, extends or reſtrains them, 
and permits or ſuſpends the execution of them at pleaſure ; 
while the indulgence. of his paſſions is the only rule of 
5 his conduct; while be is the only, the central being to 
whom every thing tends; while nothing is either right or 
wrong but what he makes ſo; while his caprice is the 
law, and his favour the ſtandard of. public eſteem ; if this 
is not deſpotiſm, what other kind of government can it 
poſſibly be? 
It ſuch a ſtate of PUSH whit: are mas; oy 
hardly dare turn their conſtrained looks up to the ſkies. 
"They want both knowledge to diſcern their chains, and 
3 ä N iſpirit 
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ſpirit to ſeel the ſhame of chem. ane gg 
minds extinguiſhed by the oppreſſions of ſlavery, haye not — 


ſuficient farce to ſeize upon the rights inſeparable from 
their exiſtence, It may be a matter of doubt whether 


bo are not as culpable as their tyrants. ; and whe- 5 
ther the ſpirit of liberty has more reaſon to complain of 


the inſolence of thoſe who infringe upon her rights, than 


of the imbecility of others, hs know not how to de- 


fend them. ; 


Var many people will aſſert that the moſt ec form 
of government would be that of a juſt and enlightened 
deſpotic prince. The abſurdity of this is evident; for it 
might eaſily happen that the will of this abſolute monarch 
might be in direct oppoſition to the will of his ſubjecta. 


In that caſe, notwithſtanding all his juſtice and all his 


abilities, he would be in the wrong to deprive them of 


their rights, even though it were for their own benefit. 


No man whatſoever, let him be who he will, is entitled 
to treat his fellow - ereatures like ſo many beaſts. Beaſts 


may be compelled to leave a bad paſture, and driven into 


a richer; but the fame kind of compulſion uſed with a 


ſet of men would be an act of tyranny. If they Would 


lay, that they are very well where they are, or even if 
they ſhould agree in faying that their ſituation is a bad 
one, but that it is their will and pleaſure to ſtay in it, we 
'may endeavour to teach them, to undeceive them, and to 


bring them to ſounder notions by the means of perſuaſion, 


dut never by thoſe of compulſion. The beſt of princes, 


who ſhould even have done good, againſt the general con- 
ſent of his people, would be culpable, if it were only 


becauſe he had gone beyond his right. He would be cul- 
pable not only for the time, but even with regard to pol 


terity: for though he may be juſt and enlightened, yet 


ANY without inheriting either his abilities or his 
Dd 2 virtues, 


1. 


B of 2 K virtues, will certainly inherit his ati of which the 
= — nation ill become the victim. Let not, therefore, theſe 


pretended maſters of the people be allowed even to do 


gp good againſt the general conſent.” Let it be conſidered 


that the condition of theſe rulers is not in the leaſt differ- 
ent from that of the catique,” who being aſked whether 


; he bad any Naves, anſwered ; "Slaves P I know bit one ſlev 


in all my aifrift, and thut is myſelf. © ey 
BRTrwE EN Ruſſia and Denmark, Sweden is ſituated. 
Let us examine the hiſtory of its conſtitution, and en- 


| deavour if poſſible to find out the nature of, it. 


Narioxs that are poor are almoſt neceſſarily warlike; 
e their very poverty, the burthen of which is per- 
petually grievous to them, inſpires them ſooner or later 


with a deſire of getting rid of it; and this deſire, in pro- 
ceſs of time, becomes the general ſpirit of n 
| foe the ſpring of the government. 


Ir only requires a ſucceſſion of ſovoreigns e in 
war, to change ſuddenly the government of ſuch a coun- 
try from the ſtate of a mild monarchy, to that of the 
moſt abſolute deſpotiſm. The monareh proud of his tri- 


umphs thinks every thing may be allowed him, begins to 


acknowledge no law but his will; and his ſoldiers whom 
he hath led ſo often to victory, being ready to ſerve him ia 
all things and againft all men, become; by their attachment 


to the prince the terror of their ſellow- citizens. The 
people, on the other hand, will not venture to refuſe 


chains that are offered to them by him, who, to the au- 


thority of his rank joins that which he holds from their 
admiration and gratitude, ; 


Tur yoke impoſed by the Ren ns has TO Wy 
the enemies of the ſtate, is certainly burthenſome; but 


i the ſubjects dare not ſhake it off. It even grows heavier 


under Tucceffors who have not the ſame claim to their in- 
dulgence. 


i- 
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* Whenever any conſiderable reverſs of ess gg 


takes place, the deſpot will be left to the mercy. of his | 
people. Then, the people irritated by their long ſuſſer- —— 


ings, ſeldom fail to avail themſelves of the opportunity | 
of recovering their rights. But as they have. neither i 
views nor plans, they change inftantaneouſly from a fate 
of ſlavery to chat of anarchy. In the midſt of this = 


„ 


berty. But as they know not how to r to det 


this ineſtimable benefit; the nation becomes immediately 


divided into various Eon, which are er by « Anek 
ent intereſts, | 

r there be one among theſe Eädtons, that deſpaits of pre- 
vailing over the reſt, that faction ſeparates itſelf unmindful 
of the general good: and deing more anxious to prejudice 
its rivals than to ſerve its country, it takes the part of the 
ſovereign, From that moment there are but two parties | 


in the ſtate, diſtinguiſhed by two different names, which, 


whatever they be, never mean any thing more than roy- 
aliſts and antiroyaliſts. This is the TN F 5 _ 
motions and conſpiracies. 


Tus neighbouring powers then act the ſame He 107 


have ever ated at all times and in all countries upon fimilar 


occaſions. They foment jealouſies between the people and 


0 their prince; [they ſuggeſt to the ſubjects every poſſible 


method of. debafing, degrading and annihilating the ſove- 


; reignty; they corrupt even thoſe who are neareſt the 


throne ; they occaſion ſome adminiſtration to be adopted 
prejudicial both to the whole body of the nation, Which 


they impoveriſh under pretence of exerting themſelves 
for their liberty; and injurious to the ſovereign, whoſe 
prerogative they reduce to nothing. 


Tuer the. monarch meets with as _ authorities 


 oppoled to bis, as there are ranks in the ſtate. Then, 


D „ his 


NTS AND TRADE 
B 9 DK his will is n6tbth 6 Wickdür Weir hilivhdhlce.” Ther, 
; — muſt call i belag. propoſe and debate upon things 
. of the leaſt i importance. Then, tutors ate giben to — 
f a3 & to an ignorant ſcholar; and he may be ured that 
thoſe tutors ar are men very ill- 1 er ,, 
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trigues. There i is ene but one ff hol in 32 Tek 
and that is the party of the ficanger. The members of 
the factions are all pretenders. Attachment to the king 
is an hypocriſy, ; and averſion for monarchy. another. Th 

are two different marks of ambition and avarice. The bel. 
nation is now a collection of infamous and venal men. 


Ir is not difficult to conceive what muſt happen after 
this. The foreign powers that had corrupted t the nation 
muſt be deceived: in their expectations. They did not 
perceive that they carried matters too far; chat, perhaps, 
they might even have been acting in a manner very dif- 
ferent from Rat which a deeper A would have ſug- 
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1 one 15 exert itſelf with all its 50 mould meet 

- ' with no reſiſtance capable of checking it and that this 
x unexpected effect might be W about in an inſtant, 

and by one man. ä 
Tnar inſtant is come; that man bas appeared: 

and. all theſe baſe creatures of adverſe powers proſtrat- 

ed themſelves before him. He told theſe men, who 
thought themſelves al powerful, that they wete no- 
thing. He told them, Jam your "maſter; 'and they 
declared unanimouſly that be Was, He told the em: thele 


ale 


IC 
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ate the conditions to which I would have beg 
and they anſwered, we agree to them. Scarce one diſ. 
ſenting voice was heard amongſt them, It is impoſſible 


For any man to know what will be the conſequence of 


this revolution. If the maſter will avail himſelf of the 
eircumſtanees, Sweden will not have been governed by a 


more abſolute monarch. If be is prudent; if he under- 


ſtands that an unlimited ſovereign can have no ſubjects, 
| becauſe he can have no perſons under him poſſeſſed of 
property; and that authority can only be exertei over 
thoſe who have ſome kind of property; the nation may, 


perhaps, recover its original eharacter. Whatever may 
be his deſigns or his inelinations, Sweden — 
be more unhappy. than ſhe was before. „ 
Pol Axp, which has none but laves within, -and, 
therefore, deſerves to meet with none but oppreſſors from 
without; till preſerves, however, the ſhadow and the 


name of liberty. This kingdom is till, at preſent, no 


better than all the European ſtates were ten centuries ago, 
 lubjeA to an ariſtocracy, which elects a king, in order 
to make him ſubſervient to their will. Each nobleman, 
dy virtue of his feudal tenure, which he preſerves with 
his word, as his anceſtors acquired it, holds a perfonal 
and hereditary authority over his vaſſals. The ſeudal 
government prevails there in all the force of its primitive 
inſtitution. It is an empire compoſed of as many ſtates 


as there are lands. All the laws are ſettled there, and all 


reſolutions taken not by the majority, but by the unani- 


mity of the ſuffrages. Upon falſe notions of right and 
perfection, it has been ſuppoſed that a law was juſt only 


as it was adopted with unanimous conſent; becauſe it 
has undoubtedly been thought, that what was right 


would both be perceived and put in practice by all; two 


JP that are impoſſible in a national aſſembly. But 
Dd 5 2 can 
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3 0 OK can we even aſcribe. ſuch pure intentions to a ſet of * 


rants ? For this conſtitution, which boaſts the title of a 


** republic, and prophanes it, is no more than a league of 


* 


petty deſpots againſt the people. There, every one has 
power to prevent, and no one has power to act. here, 


the will of each individual may be in oppoſition to the 
general wiſhes ; and there only, a ſool, a wicked man, 


and a madman is ſure to prevail over a whole nation. 
Ann, indeed, this government has never proſpered ; 

and Poland, that enjoys the privilege of eleRing its kings 

merely from the jealouſy of its nobles, has been only in- 


debted to the jealouſy of its neighbours, for not having 


an. hereditary oy. in the gr of a. foreign con- 
queror. 

Ir was reſerved to our Fur to ſee this ſtate torn in 
pieces by three rival powers, which have appropriated to 
themſelves thoſe of its provinces that lay moſt convenient 
for them. May this crime of ambition turn out to the 
advantage of mankind; and by a glorious action of be- 
nevolence, may the bark break the chains of the moſt 
Jaborious part of their new people! Their ſubjects will 
be more faithful, by being more ie 4 and being no 
longer ſlaves, will become men. 


In a monarchy, all the forces, and the with of all are 
at the diſpoſal of one ſingle man; in the government of 


Germany, each member is a body. This is, perhaps, the 


nation that reſembles moſt what it formerly was. The 


ancient Germans, divided into colonies by immenſe fo- 


reſts, had no occaſion for a very refined legiſlation: But 


in proportion as their deſcendents have multiplied and 
come nearer each other, art has kept up in this country 


what nature had eſtabliſhed; the ſeparation of the people 
and their political union. The ſmall ſtates that compoſe 
- this confederate republic, preſerve the Ramp of the firſt 
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3 Each particular — is not n a 22 — 


ternal, or the fathers of the nations are not always mild. 


and humane. But ſtill reaſon and liberty, with Which 


all the chiefs are united, ſoſtens the ſeverity of their diſ. 
| poſitions, and the rigor of their authority; a. prince in 


Germany cannot be a tyrant with the ſame i nga as in 
large n monarchies. 


Tu Germans, who are they warriors, has a war- 


like people, becauſe they are rather proficients in the art 


of war,” than addicted to it from "inclinations; haye been 


"conquered but once; 'and it was Charlemagne who con- 


= 


quered, but could not reduce them to ſubjection. They 
obeyed the man, who by talents ſuperior to the age he 
lived in, had ſubdued and enlightened its barbariſm; hut 
they ſhook off the yoke of his ſucceſſors. Nevertheleſs 
they preſerved the title &f emperor to their chief; but i it 
was merely a name, ſince the real power reſided almoſt 
entirely in the barons that poſſeſſed the lands, The peo- 
ple, who unfortunately hive always been every where 
enſlaved, ſpoiled, kept in miſery by ignorance, |. and in 
ignorance by miſery, had not the leaſt ſhare in the 

vantages of the legiſlation. From this deſtruction go 
ſocial equilibrium, which does not tend to reduce all con- 
ditions and fortunes to the ſame ſtandard, but to the more 


extenſive diviſion of riches, the feudal government was 


. vaſſals, by diminiſhing the power of the N 1 


formed, the characteriſtic of which is anarchy. Each 
e lived in a total independence, and each people 
under the moſt abſolute tyranny. This was the unavoid- 


able conſequence of a a government, where the crown 


was elective. In thoſe ſtates where it was hereditary, the 
people had, at leaſt, a bulwark and a permanent refuge 
againft oppreſſion. The regal authority could not extend 
itſelf, without alleviating for ſome time the fate of the 


Bor 
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BOOK Bor in Germany, where che nobles take advantage of 
— interregnum to invade or reſtrain the rights of the 
5 imperial power, the government could not but degenerate, 
Strength decided every thing between thoſe who wore the 
' ſword.” Lands and men were only the inftruments, or 
"the ſubjefts of war between the proprietors. Crimes 
were the ſupport of injuſtice, Rapine, murder, and con- 
"Kaprations not only became cuſtomary, but even lau ſul. 
+ *'Superftition, which had conſectsted tyranny, was obliged 
to put a ſtop to it. The church, which furniſhed an 
aſylum to all the plunderers, ſeitſed à truce between 
them. Recourſe was had to the protection of the-ſaints, 
to avoid the fury of the nobles.” The aſhes of the dea 
ere uniy fufficient to top the ferocioufneſs of theſe peo- 
"ple; aden is death, even to wen vf ervel and wy 

J  Uſpoſitions, . 

Wu the minds of men Ati in . commotion, 
were diſpoſed to become calm through fear; policy, which 
àvalls itſelf equally of reaſon and the paſſions, of igno- 

rance and underſtanding, in ruling over mankind, at- 

2 tempted to throw the government into a better form. On 

the one hand, ſeveral inhabitants in the countries were 

- Infranchiſed ; and on the other, exemptions were granted 
in favour of the cities, There were a number of men in 
all parts Who enjoyed freedom. The emperors, who'to 
ſecure their election even among ignorant and ferocious 
princes, were obliged to diſcloſe ſome abilities and ſome 
"virtues, prepared the way for” 5 reformation of the * 
- gillation. 8 


ü MAXI IAN took advantage of all the ſeeds of hap- 

pineſs that were ſown in his age by time and by the 

events. He demoliſhed the anarchy of the great. In 
0 France and Spain, they had been made ſubject to 

- authority ; ; in Germany, the — made them RR 
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to te Taws. Under pretence of the publie — 3 0.0K 
| efery prinee myy be brought to joſtice. © It is tre, wht Ee 
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theſe laws eſtabliſhed zmong lions do not ſave the lambsz 
and the people are ſtill at the mercy of their rulers; 6 
ure only bound one towards another. But as public erat». | 
quillity ennnot be violated, nor war commemoed, with 
out being atnenable to à tribunal that is always open, and 
fupported by all the forces of the empire, the people are 
leſs expoſed to thoſe ſudden irruptions, and unforeſeen 
hoſtilities, ' which threatening the property of the ſove- 


_ reigns” continually endangered the lives and ſafety of the 


ſubjects. War, which formerly conſtitutecd right, is now 


| ſubjeR to conditions that moderate its fury. The eries 


of hümanity are heard even in the ; midſt-of earnage. It 
is to Germany that Europe owes the improvement of the 
legiſlation in all ſtates; regularity and proceedings even 

in the revenge of nations; certain equity even in the 


abuſe of power; moderation in the midſt of victory; a 


check to the ambition of all potentates; in ſhort, freſh 
obſtacles to war, and freſh encouragements to peace. 
"Tears happy conſtitution of the Getman Empire; has 
Fe wich the progreſs of reaſon ſince the reign of 
Maximilian. Nevertheleſs the Germans themſelves ein- 
plain, that although they form a national body, - diſtin- 


| guiſhed by the ſame name, ſpeaking the ſame language, 


living under the fame chief, enjoying the ſame privileges, 
and connected by the ſame-intereſts, yet their empire 
has not the advantage of that tranquillity, that power 
and conſideration it ought to have. 
Tux cauſes of this misfortune are obvious. ThefirR, 
5 obſcurity of the laws. The writings upon the 
Jus publitum of Germany are numberleſs; and there are 
but few Gertnans who ate. verſed in the conſtitution of 
-their country, All the members of the empire now ſend 


s 
BOO Ktheir repreſentatives to the national aſſembly, whereas 
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formerly ſat there | themſelves. The military turn, 
which is become univerſal, has precluded all application 


to buſineſs, evety generous ſentiment of patriotiſm, and 
all attachment to ſellow- citizens. There is not one of the 
princes who has not ſettled his court 004. magnificently 


for. his income, and who does not authoriſe the moſt fla- 
grant oppreſſions to ſupport this ridiculous pomp. In 
ſhort, nothing contributes more to the decay of the em- 


pire, than the inordinate aggrandizement of ſome of its 


members. The ſovrtcigns derome too powerful, ſeparate 
their private intereſis from the general good! This te- 
eiproeal diſunion among the ſtates, is the reafon, that in 


45 dangers that are common to all, each province is leſt to 


ſhiſt ſor itſelf. It is obliged to bend to the tirongeſt, ; who- 


ever he may bez and thus the Germanic canſtitution de- 


: Fer inienſibly into ſlavery or tyranny. 


| Execrany owes its national genius to its" de e 
poſitidn; and its government to its national character. 
It was. invited by nature to the ſea, to commette, and to 


liberty. This idol of men of ſtrong minds, which ren- 


1 08 rte "or ag: ihe or OP them. 


ders them ſerocious in à ſavage ſtate, and proud in a ci- 


vilized one, this ſpirit of liberty always reigned in the 
breaſts of the Engliſh, even when they were 3 * 
its rights and advantage. 


Tuis was the nation that firſt diſcovered the injuſties 


and infignificancy of eccleſiaſtical power, the limits of 
regal authority, and and th abuſes of the feudal government, 


This was the nation that was the firſt to revolt and throw 
off this triple load of oppreſſign. Until the reign of Hen- 


ry the eighth, they had fought only for the choice of 


their tyrants; but at length, in chuſing them, they paved 
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' * NevERTHELESs the kings of England thought themſelves B 003 K 
abſolute, becauſe all thoſe of the reſt of Europe were ſo. — 7 


The title of monarch deceived James the firſt; he annexed 


unlimited authority to it. He diſcovered this idea with ſo | 


much frankneſs, ſuch blind ſimplicity, that he did not 


eren diſtruſt his own pretenſions, ſufficiently, to induce 
dim to ſupport them previouſly by force. His courtiers 


and his clergy encouraged him in this flattering illuſion, 


-which he perſevered in to te end. He died full of ſelf- 


eſtimation, and deſpiſed by his people; who knew the 
weakneſs of that monarch, and valued their own ſtrength. 
Tus Engliſh, to put an end to the ſpirit of revenge 
and miſtruſt, which would have been perpetuated between 


the crown and the people after the tragical end of 


Charles the firſt, choſe, from a foreign race, a prince 
who was at length obliged to accept of that ſocial com- 


pact, which all hereditary kings affect to be ignorant of. 
William the third received the crown with conditions, 


and contented himſelf with an authority eſtabliſhed _ 


| the ame baſis as the rights of the people. 


 Unper the reigns of the Stuarts, power and liberty 
had been in perpetual conteſt, between the prerogatives 
of the crown and the privileges of the people. Since a 
parliamentary or national title is become the ſole right of 
Kings, whatever faction diſturbs the people, the force of 
the conſtitution prevails always in their favour. 

Tur government is formed between abſolute monarchy, 
which is a tyranny 3 democracy, which leads towards 
anarchy; 3 and ariſtocracy, which fluctuating between one 
and the other, falls into the errors of both. The mixt 
government of the Engliſh, combining the advantages of 
theſe three powers, which mutually obſerve, moderate, 
aſſiſt, and reſtrain each other, - tends. of itſelf to the na- 
tional good. This conftitution, of which there is no 
Thy : | inſtance 
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i 8 inſtance among the ancients, and which ought to ſerve as 
| n= 3 Pode]. to, poſterity, will ſupport itſelf a long time; be- 
Cauſe it is not the reſult of manners, and of tranſient 
*  » opinions; but of reaſoning and experience. 
% Fax the people are with reaſon alarmed about the du- 
| ration. of ſa good à government. Encroachments of the 
Ts erawn are not apprehended, The ſhare the king holds 
1 in the legiſſation is too trifling,. to prevail over the two 
SES houſes of parliament. His right of refuſal or conſent is 
2᷑ preſent a. mere matter of form. His greateſt ſtrength 
I in the executive power, which is ſolely veſted in him. 
k But as he hath only the right and exerciſe of this power, 
| without having the inſtruments and the means, he cannot 
avail himſelf of it. If he were once to abuſe it, he 
would run the riſque of loſing. it for ever. The money 
comes from the taxes, and the taxes are impoſed by par- 
liament. The people ſupply the prince with ſubſidies, 
and he gives them an account of them. Hence, the par- 
diament, under whole inſpection the revenues and the 
expences paſs, is the real legiſlator. It is the parliament 
that levies the taxes, and determines how they ſhall be 
employed. Bit although the prince is in this reſpect de- 
pendent on the commons, yet he hath ſtill à great aſ- 
cendent over them, by the power of diſpenſing favours. 
In monarchies, kings ate bribed 3 in England, they 
bribe. ' A (philoſophical and political writer, well ac- 
quainted with the conſtitution of his country, aſſerts 
that this bribery is neceſſary, to check the tendency of 
the government to democracy; and that the people would 
become too powerful, if the king did not buy off the 
1 5 On the other hand, if the prince. were to. raiſe the 
'richer members of the commons to the higheſt dignities, 
by creating peers at pleaſure, he would make the govern- 
DRE ment 
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ment lean to ariſtocracy. But as the dignity oſ peerage B OR 
cannot be laviſhed without degrading it, and that beſides _ + 7 
the riches will always circulate moſt among the com- 
mercial part of the nation, it will ſcarce happen that 
riches and dignities will be accumylated and united ima © "2 
few individuals; murmurs, troubles, and even ſeditions 
will ariſe for the ſecurity of the people before ſuch a mis- 
fortune can take place, The intereſt of the collective 
body in the houſe of commons is reſtrained by the inte- 
reſt of each individual. The king is not rich enough 
to bribe them all ; he cannot openly by them off without 
diſhonouring them, nor enſlave them without irritating 
the people. There will always be ſome Demagogues;. 
and the nation ftands in need of them to watch, to ac- 
cuſe, and even to keep the parliament in awe. FARE? 
Bur, if the enjoy ments of luxury ſhould happen to- 
tally to pervert the morals of the nation; if the love of 
pleaſure ſhould ſoften the courage of the commanders 
and officers of the fleets. and armies; if the intoxication +: 
of temporary ſucceſſes ; if vain ideas of falſe greatneſs 
ſhould excite the nation to enterprizes above their ſtrength; 
if they ſhould be deceived in the choice of their enemies, 
or their allies z if they ſhould loſe their colonies, either 
by making them too / extenſive, or by laying reſtraints 
upon them; if their love of patriotiſm were nat exalted 
to the love of humanity : they would ſooner. or later be 
enſlaved, and return to that kind of inſignificancy from 
whence they emerged only through torrents of blood, and 
through the calamities of two ages of fanaticiſm and 
war, - They would become like other nations whom they 
| deſpiſe, and Europe could not ſhew the univerſe one na- 
tion in which ſhe could venture to pride herſelf, Deſpotiſm, 
which always oppreſſes moſt heavily minds that are ſubdued 
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eee e eee of liberty. 
Tun hiſtory of the united provinces is replete with 


A great ſingularities, Their combination was formed by 
deſpair, and almoſt all Europe encouraged their eftabliſh- 
ment. They had but juſt triumphed over the long and 


powerful efforts of the court of Spain to reduce them to 
ſubjection, when they were obliged to try their ſtrength 
againſt the Bretons, and diſconcerted the ſchemes of 
France. They afterwards gave a king to England, and 
deprived Spain of the provinees ſhe poſſeſſed in Italy and 
the Low Countries, to give them to Auſtria. Since 
that period, Holland has been diſguſted of military po- 


_, litics3 and is ſolely employed in her preſervation; which, 


however, ſhe attends to, mo" . too little earneſt- 
neſs, / precaution and virtue. 


"Tas conſtitution of Hottais; n traced out be- 
fore hand upon à ſtudied plan, is not leſs defective than 


thoſe that have been formed by chance. The ſeven pro- 


. vinces compoſe à kind of heptarchy, the members of 
- Which are too independerit of each other. In the repub- 

| he, each province is' ſuprente ; in the provinces, the cities 
are not ſubject. Alliances, peace, war, ſubſidies ; no- 
thing' is done but by the Rtates-general ; and theſe again 
can do nothing without the conſent of the provincial 
Mates," nor theſe without the determination of the cities, 
A fovereighty too much diſperſed; this is the firſt fault 
* of the conſtitution: unanimity of ſuffrages, a ſecond; 
nan equal number of votes, the third. Without any re- 
gerd to the difference of population and ſize, the pro- 
vince of Holland has not more votes than that of Over- 


Fſſel, though it bears twenty times a greater ſhare in the 
publie expences. The ſuffrage of Amſtetdam carries no 


more mt with it, than that of the moſt petty town: 
| which 
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of. one ſingle province breaks the union, there is no legal | 
mediator to reſtore it: for the ſtadtholder gs not one. 
Tus magiſtrate, ' whoſe buſineſs it is to terminate re- 


vith thoſe of Kate, and all affairs of ate with thoſe of 


religion. - Authoriſed as he is to determine upon the ar- | 


ticles of the treaty of union, wheneyer there js a ſchiſm 
ar diviſion, the power he has of putting an end to diſ- 


feld to his ambition. 

Ten dene cocabened the e eee, e 
holder's power towards the middle of the laſt century. 
But thoſe who overthrew this phantom of tyranny, were 
inſenſibly proceeding to the eſtabliſhment of real tyranny, 
by changing the democraey into an oligarchy. From 
that time, the burghers of each town loſt the privileges 
of liberty, with the right of electing their magiſtrates 


and forming their ſenate, The burgomaſters choſe their 
officers and ſeized upon the finances, of which they gave 
no account but to their £quals or their dependents. - The 


ſenators arrogated to themſelves the right of completing 
their on body. Thus the magiſtracy was (confined 
within a few families, who aſſumed an almoſt excluſive 
right of deputation to the ſtates-general. Each province 
and each town were at the, diſpoſal of a ſmall number of 
citizens, who; dividing the rights and the ſpoils of the 
people, had the art of eluding their n or ol 
un the rage of their diſoontent. 

Tus eneroachments occaſioned the latin of the 
fadtholder's power in the houſe of Orange, and it bas 
deen made hereditary, even to the women. But a ſtadt- 
delle i is nothing more than a W This 
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ligious diſputes, has on that account a dangetous in- N 
fluence, becauſe he may involve all affairs of religion 


e ee eee and opens n. 5 
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TY D K magiſtrate, however, b. die to be uſeſul to the. repubs 
. ought to belong totally to the ſtate. If he had as 


much influence in the general aſſembly, as he has in the 
military council, he would have no other intereſts than 
thoſe of his country; and would be as en for. 
War as for peace. Hamer 

Bor, perhaps, it may ha eee that Ur is 
civil power ſhould be united to the military force in the 
ſtadtholder, this dignity might one day become an in- 
ſtrument of oppreſfion. Rome is always quoted as an 
example to all our free ſtates, that have no eircumſtance 
in common with it. If the dictator became the oppreſſor 
of that republic, it was for theſe reaſons; that the re- 
public had oppreſſed all other nations; that its power 
was to be deſtroyed by the ſword that had founded it; and 
that a nation, compoſed of ſoldiers, could not eſcape the 
deſpotiſm of a military government, It is ſcarce cre« 
dible, but no leſs certain, that the Roman republic ſub- 
mitted to the yoke, becauſe it paid no taxes. The con- 


quered people were the only tributaries to the treaſury. 


The public revenues, therefore, neceſſarily remaining 
the ſame after the revolution as before, property did not 
appear to be attacked; and the citizen thought he ſhould 
be ſtill free aa while he ce ** maſter of Ws 
| fortunes. - A 

HotLaxp, on the ming, will. maintain its len 
becauſe it is ſubject. to very conſiderable taxes. The 
Dutch cannot preſerve their country but with great ex- 
pences. The ſenſe. of their independence alone excites 
an induſtry proportionable to the load of their contribu- 
tions, and to their patience in ſupporting the burthen of 
them. If to the enormous expences of the Nate, it were 
neceſſary to add thoſe. which the pomp. of a court re- 
we 5 if the prince were to N in mania the 
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| agents of tyranny, what ought. to be; beſtowed on 225 
0 ſoundations of a land built upon . 1 . ok M 
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A mhabitant of Holland, placed pak a wha; 
und obſerving from afar the ſea riſing eighteen or twenty 
feet above the level of the lands, who ſees it advance with 


ö 2 rar againſt the dikes he has raiſed, conſiders; and = 
q thinks within himſelf, that ſooner or later that boiſter- 
1 ous element will get the better of him. He diſdains ſo 


4 precarious a dwelling, and his houſe, made either of wood 
ot ſtone at Amſterdam, is no longer | confidered as his 

a houſe; it is his ſhip that is his aſylum, and- by degrees 

a be acquires an indifference and manners conformable to 

y this idea. OY CIO 

yolcanos is to other people. | 

: 2 the Horny of. patefatie. His 

n rit were joined the loſs of liberty, the Dutch would quit 


. à eduntry that cannot be cultivated but by men, that are 
N free z and this trading people would carry their ſpirit . 
commerce together with their riches to ſome other part 
of the globe. Their iſlands in Aſia, their factories in 
Africa, their colonies in America, and all the parts of 
Europe would afford them an aſylum. What ſtadtholder, 
what prince, revered by ſuch a people, would wiſh, * 
dare, to become their tyran t: 
5 Tun French, with a different ſituation, ww a diffe- 
rent kind of government, which hath gone through an 
infinite number of viciſſitudes. Ever attached to a king, 
becauſe they were founded by a military commander, 4 
warlike diſpoſition preſerved them for a long time from 
political flavery. That openneſs of courage; that ab- 
horrence of all kind of meanneſs; that frankneſs which 
they held from the Germans, made them believe either 
or NO were free, or that they ought to be ſo, even 
5 under 
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5 ee os unto kings. * Jealous of this idea they 
8 ar of themiſelVes; the nobility which compoſed 
almoſt all the nation, pretended to he independent, not 
only of the monarch, but even of their own body.” Euch 
nodlemam formed, in the midft of the ſtate, a kind of 
| private republie of his own family and his vaſſals. France 
( Radl then' military government, impoſſible to be defined, 
bomething between ariſtocracy" and monarchy, having all 
Ute abuſes of theſe tivo conſtitutions, without their real 
advantages. A perpetual conteſt between: the kings and 
che nobles, an alternate preponderation of the power of 
vne ſngle perſong or of ſeveral; ſuch was the kind of 
Anarchy that laſted, almoſt wager e to the 
| * the fiſteenth century. 


\ Tax the character of the French was Ganter by 4 
train of events that had changed the form of government. 
The war, which the Engliſh, combined with, or kib- 


\ 
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triumphs of the enemy, the fanny Lock the . wt 


veſted with power ſufficient” to drive away the ſtrangers, 
and to keep the nobles in ſubjeRion7 While à ſet of 
wiſe and warlike kings were labouring at this great work, 
2 new generation aroſe. Every individual, When the 
danger was paſt, thought himſelf happy enough in the 
privileges that had been left to his anceſtors, ' They neg 
lected to trace the origin of the power of kings, which 


out much effort, became more powerful than bis prede- 
ceflors. - 


Bronx his time, "the hiltory of France! preſents a 
' complication of fates, ſometimes divided, and ſome- 
an 2 times 


thing made the nation wilh that the prince ſhculd be in- 


was derived from the nation; and Lewis the XIth, with- 
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times united... — eee it is 5 enn ggx 
ol great monarchy. The authority of ſeveral tyrants, ot, 5 


in centered in one perſon. The people are not more free ʒ 
but the conſtitution is different. Peace enjoyed with, 
greater ſecurity Wie and war carried on n 
vigour without. * e 

Civil Wars, which lead a: nd eee a 
an enſlaved people to freedom, have no other effect in 


France than that of humbling the great, without exalty 


ing the people. The miniſters, who will always be the 
creatures of the prince, while the nation has no influ» 
ende in the adminiſtration, have all ſold their fellow- 
citizens, to their maſter; and as the people, ho had 
nothing, could not loſe any thing this ſervitude, the 
kings. bave found it the more eaſy to effect it, eſpecially 
as it was always concealed under a pretence of policy and 
even of relief. Ihe antipathy excited by a great inequa- 
lity of conditions and fortunes, hath favoured all the | 
ſchemes, that tended to aggrandize the regal authority. 
The princes have had the art to engage the attention of 


the PI ſometimes by "wars abroad,  lomerimes by 


143557 


ela dies hl ranger ay N | 
veral ranks, of. the ftate; to flatter alternately each am- 
bitious propenſity with an appearance of favour, and to 
ſatisfy the natural envy of the people by the lowering of 
all ambition, The multitude, poor and deſpiſed, when 
they have ſeen all powerful bodies brought low one after 
another, have, at leaſt, loved in their monarch the ene- 
my of their enemies 

Tux nation, however, though Fa 3 it bas 
loſt the priyilege of governing itſelf, has not yet ſubmit- 


wa all the outrages of deſpotiſm, This is, - becauſe 
* . "+ 


+ = 
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i: its liberty has not yet been the effect of a tu- 


\ 


ultuous and ſudden revolution, but has been gradually 
brought about in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ages. The na- 
tional character, which hath always exerted its influence 
on the minds of the princes, and at court, if even by the 


means of the women only, bath formed a ſort of balance 


af power, Which as it hath moderated by manners the | 
action of force and the re- action of free-will, hath pre- 
vented thoſe ſudden, and violent exertions, from whence 


either monarchial tyranny, or popular liberty reſults. 


 -INConRISTENCE as natural to the minds of a gay and 


lively people, as it is to children, bath fortunately pre- 


vailed over the ſyſtems of ſame deſpotic miniſters. Kings 
have been too fond of pleaſure, and too. converſant with 


the real ſource" of it, not to be induced frequently to lay 


aſide the iron ſcepter which would have frightened the 

people, and diſſipated the frivolous amuſements to which 
they were addicted. The ſpirit of intrigue which hath 
ever prevailed among them, ſince the great people were 
called to court, has alſo continually, overſet the men in 


office with their ſchemes. As the change in the govern- 


ment has been imperceptibly brought about, the ſubjectz 
have preſerved a kind of dignity, in which the monarch 
himſelf has ſeemed to reſpect the origin or the effect of 
his on. He has continued the ſupreme legiſlator for a 
long time, without being either willing or able to abuſe 
all bis power. Reſtrained by the name only of the 
fundamental laws of the nation, he has frequently been 
afraid to act contrary to the principles of them. He has 
been ſenſible that the people had their rights to oppoſe to 
him. In a word, there has been no oO even at a time 
when there was no liberty. ebe | of 


Sven, and ſtill more abſolute, - A oy the ds 


E of Spain and * of n and Piedmont ; 


and 


and of the ſeveral ſmall pelnipatiduoriealy el The peo-B 08% 
ple of the ſouth, whether from inactivity of mind, 4 . 
corporeal weakneſs, ſeem to be born for deſpotiſm. The + 
Spaniards with a great ſhare of pride; and the Italians, . | 
notwithſtanding all the powers of genius, have loft all 
their right and every trace of liberty, Wherever the 
monarchy is unlimited, it is impoſſible to aſcertain exact- 
ly what the form of government is, ſince that varies not 
only with the character of each ſovereign,” but even at 
every period of the ſame prince's life. Theſe ſtates have 
all of them written laws; they have cuſtoms and ſoci- 3 
eties that are privileged: but when the legiſlator can over- 23 
turn the laws and tribunals; when his authority has no 3 
other baſis than force, and when he calls upon God to ö 
make himſelf be feared, rather than beloved by imitating 
him; when the original right of ſociety,” when the un- 
alienable right of property among citizens, When na- : 
tional conventions, and the engagements of the prince 
are called upon in vain; in a word, when the govern- 
ment is arbitrary, there is no longer any ſtate; the nation 
eee ee eee en 7 25 
ty = - 
In babies of mi ſort, no fateſinen' will ever be 
formed. Far from its being a duty to be informed of 
public affairs, it is rather criminal and dangerous to have 
any knowledge of the adminiſtration.” The favour of the 
court, the choice of the prince, ſupply the place of ta- 
lents, Not but that talents are uſeful; they are ſome- 85 
times wanted to ſerve, but never to command. Thus, in 
theſe countries, the people ſuffer themſelves to be govern- 
ed, provided they are but allowed to ſleep. There is only 
one ſyſtem of legiſlation in theſe delightful regions of 
Europe, which merits our attention; and this is the re- 
19 50 of Venice. | . "ma 
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BOOK A gest, magnificent and rich city, impregnable, though 


ithout walls or fortifications, rules over ſeventy. two 


Alam, They are not rocks and mountains raiſed by 

'\ time in the midſt of avaſt ſea; but rather a plain parcel- 
led out and cut into channels by the ſtagnations of a 
ſſmall gulph, upon the ſlope of a low land. I heſe iſlands 
| ſeparated by canals, are at preſent joined, by bridges. 
They bave been formed by the ravages of the ſea, and 


peopled by. the ravages of war towards the middle of the 


fifth century. The inhabitants of Italy flying from At- 


tila, fought, an aſylum in the element of ſlorms. 

Tux Venetian lagunes at firſt made neither a part of 
the ſame city, nor of the ſame republic. United by one 
commercial intereſt, or rather by the neceſſity of deſend- 
ing themſelves, they were, however, divided into as many 
ſeparate — as ee a e to its 8. 
pective tribune. 


Fon the ee of chief contentions aroſe, at 
the deſtruction of the public good. Theſe people, 
therefore, in order to make but one body, choſe a prince, 
who: under the title of duke or doge, enjoyed for a long 
time all the rights of ſovereignty, of which he only now 


| retains the ſymbols. Theſe doges were elected by the 
people till 1173. when the nobles ſeizing. upon the whole 
ke of the republic, named its chiefs. 


Tux government of Venice would be the beſt of all 


governments, if an ariſtocracy were not, perhaps, the 
worſt. The ſeveral branches of power are divided there 


among the nobles, and balanced with an admirable equi- 
librium. The great reign there undiſturbed with a kind 
of equality, as the ftars ſhine in the firmament during 
the ſilence of the night. - The people enjoy this fight, 
and are contented with their ſubſiſtence and amuſements. 


The diſtinetion between plebeians and patricians is leſs 
| odious 


1 
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odious than in any other republics; becauſe the laws are B —— 
particularly directed to ſuppreſs. and deſtroy the ambition Oo, 
of the nobles. Beſides, as the proſperity, of ec | 
founded upon its commerce, the people might conſole 
themſelves for the loſs of power, by the hopes of riches, 
which they might acquire by induſtry and labou. 
Tux emulation excited by opulence among this mari- 
time people, enabled them to maintain powerful armies; 
and the ſpirit of patriotiſm which is naturaß to republics, 
ſupplied them with ſoldiers. The variety of information 
reſulting from the government of many, made them ex- 
cel all other people in politics. They learned the art of 
forming, and deſtroying leagues, and of maintaining 
their ground againſt the moſt formidable powers. But 
ſince the decay of their commerce hath leſſened their a- 
tivity abroad, and their vigour within, the ' repybliciof 
Venice is fallen into a ſtate of puſillanitnous circum- 
ſpection. They have aſſumed and improved upon that 
jealouſy and miſtruſt which is the national character of 
all Italy. With one half of the treaſures and care they 
have beſtowed ſince the neutrality they have-obſerved for 
two centuries, 'they would have freed themſelves from the 
dangers to which their very precautions have expoſed 
them. Their chief confidence is in an inquiſitor, who 
is continually prying among individuals, witch the ane 
raiſed againſt any one Who ſhall dare to ſpeak good or 
evil of adminiſtration. The great crime is either the 
cenſure or approbation of government. The ſenator of 
Venice, concealed behind a grate, ſays to the ſubject: 
Wha art thou, that dar i to approve aur conduct / A curtain 
riſes, and the poor trembling Venetian beholds a carcaſe 
tied to a gallows, and hears a terrible voice that calls out 
to him from behind the grate : It is thus we treat thoſe who | 
Prefume to apolegize for us ; go homes and be filent- The 


ies. 
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he: 1 K republic of Venice ſtil ſupports itſelf by its cunning 
= —-/ there'is another in Europe which eme & r by its 


courage: this is the republic of Switzerland. 
Tur Switzers, known in antiquity by hes name of 


Hlelvetians, were not to be ſubdued any more than the 
. Gauls and the Britons, but by Cefar, who was the 


greateſt of the Romans, if he had been mote attached to 


on: pow ner DEER They were united to Germany, as a Ro- 


man province, under the reign of Honorius. Revolu- 
tions which are frequent and eaſily accompliſhed in ſuch 
a country as the Alps, divided colonies that were ſepa- 


rated by large lakes or great mountains, into ſeveral ba- 


ronies. The moſt conſiderable of theſe, occupied by the 
houſe of Auſtria, at length ſeized upon all the reſt, 
Conqueſt brought on flavery; oppreſſion occaſioned re- 
volt; and liberty ſprang up from the exceſs of tyranny. 

Turn are now'thirteen cantons of robuſt peaſants, 
who defend almoſt all the kings of Europe and fear none; 


who are better acquainted with their real intereſts than 


any other nation; and who conſtitute the moſt ſenſible 
people in all modern political ftates. Theſe thirteen 


euntons compoſe among themſelves, not a republic as the 


ſeven provinces'of Holland, nor a fimple confederacy as 


the Germanic body, but rather a league, a natural aſſo- 
cCiation of ſo many independent republics. Each canton 


hath its reſpective ſovereignty, its alliances and its trea- 
ties ſeparate, The general diet cannot _ laws or 


regulations for either of them. 


Tux three moſt ancient are immediately connected 


with each of the other twelve. It is from this union of 
convenience not of conſtitution, that if one of the thir- 


teen cantons were attacked, all the reſt would march to 


its afſiſtance. But there is no common alliance between 
all and each of them. Thus the branches of a tree are 


united 


5 
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united among theinſelves,--without haying any —— 
connection with the common trunn. 2 

Tüte union of the Switzers was, however, india 
ne till the beginning of the. 16th century ; when religions - 
which ſhould be the bond of peace and charity; diſunited 
them. The reformation disjointed the Helvetic body, 
and the ſtate was divided by the church. All public 
affairs are tranſacted in the ſeparate and particular diets 
of the catholic and proteſtant parties. The general diets 
are aſſembled only to preferve the appearance of union. 
| Notwithſtanding this ſeed of diſcord, Switzerland has 
Nl peace much more than any ſtate in Europe. 
Unt the Auſtrian government, oppreſſion and the 
| king of militia, impeded population. After the revo- 
lution, population | increaſed too much in proportion to 
the barrenneſs of the land. The Helvetic body could 
not be enlarged without burſting, unleſs it made ſome ex- 
eurſions abroad. The inhabitants of theſe mountains, 
as the torrents that pour down from them, were to 
ſpread themſelves in the plains that border upon the Alps. 
Theſe people would have deſtroyed each other, had they 
remained ſequeſtered among themſelves. But ignorance 
of the arts, the want of materials for manufactures, the 
deficiency of money to attract the importation of provi- 
ſions, excluded them from the means of procuring the 
comforts of life and of encouraging induſtry, They 
drew even from their increaſe of numbers a method of 
gan acquiring riches, e patron 
trade, | 
Tus duke ef Milan, uſer of 2 nich country open 
on all ſides to invaſion, and not eaſily defended, was in 
want of ſoldiers. The Switzers, who were his moſt 
powerful neighbours, muſt neceſſarily become his enemies, 
if they were not his allies, or rather his protectors. A 


— SETTLEMENTS AND: TRADE: 


t. traſſic was, therefore, ſet on foot: betueen theſe 


e and the Milaneſe, in which ſtrength was bartered, 
for riches. The. nation engaged troops ſucceſſively in 
the ſervice of France, of the emperor, of the pope, of 
the duke of Sayoy, and all the potentates of Italy. They 
ſold their blood to the moſt diſtant powers, and to, the 
nations moſt in enmity with each other; to. Holland, to 
Spain and to Portugal; as if theſe mountains were no- 
thing more than a repoſitory. of arms and ſoldięrs, open 
to every one who wanted to aba the inſtruments of 
War. nn 13 ki ck OT TT n IF fu 
Een canton treats wich: that wav which offers. oy 
beſt terms. The ſubjects of the country are at liberty; to 
engage in war at a diſtance, with any allied nation. The 
Hollander is by the conſtitution of his country a citizen 
of the world; the Switzer by the ſame circumſtance a deſ- 
troyer of Europe. The profits of Holland are in pro- 
portion to the degree of cultivation, and the conſumma- 
tion of merchandiſe; the more battles and the more car 
nage there is, nen n ny end 
lands Mnf ne 4 bobs, 
I.rx is by war, that en inſeparable ads | 
whether in ſavage or civilized ſtates, that the republies of 
the Helvetic body are forced to live and ſubſiſt. It is by 


ttis that they keep a number of inhabitants within pro- 


portioned to the extent and fertility of their lands, with- 
out forcing any of the ſprings of government, or re · 
ſtraining the inclinations of any individual. It is by the 
traffic of troops with the belligerent powers, that Swit - 
zerland has been preſerved from the heceſſity of ſudden. 
emigrations which are the cauſe of invaſions, and from 
that of attempting conqueſts which would have occaſioned 
the loſs of the liberty of theſe eee it ruined 


os oi of Greece. xs 


prebented under ſome of the forms we have been de- 
ſeribing, and are differently modelled according to the 


Joch ſituation,” the degree of population; the extent off 
territory, the influence of opinions and occupations, and 


the external connections and variety of events that act 
upon the organiſation of the body politic, as the im- 
preſſion of ſurrounding fluids acts upon natutal bodies. 
Wi are not to imagine, as it is often "aſſerted, that 
all governments are nearly alike, with no other difference 
than the character of the men who govern. This maxim 


may, perhaps, be verified in abſolute governments, among 


nations who have not any kind of free - will. Theſe take 
the turn the prince gives them: they are haughty, proud 


and courageous, under a monarch that is active and fond 


of glory: indolent and melancholy under a ſuperſtitious 


kingu full of hopes and fears under a young prince; of 


weakneſs and corruption under an old deſpot ; or rather 
alternately confident and weak under the ſeveral miniſters 


raiſed by intrigue. In ſuch ſtates, the government takes 


the character of Mc then LIES ee it 
is juſt the reverſe. | 


"WraTEvER may be faid of the nature os W of 


the conſtitutions by which men are governed; the art of 


legikation being that which requires the higheſt perfection, 
is alſo the moſt proper to employ men of the firſt genius. 


The ſrience of government does not contain abſtracted 
truths, or rather it has not one ſingle principle which 

does not extend to all the branches of adminiſtration. 
Tuꝝſtate is a very complicated machine, which cannot 
be wound up or ſet a going without a thorough knowledge 
of all its component parts. One of them cannot be 
drawn too tight or left too looſe but that the Whole ma- 
#1 chine 


Ir we now take a review of what jus been (aid, en NR 
mall find that all the governments of Europe are — — 


E 


Ao © K chine muſt be in diſorders Every -projeft that may be 
| — — to a crtain number of citizens : or in critical 


* 


times, may become fatal to the whole nation, and pre- 


judicial for a long cantinuance. If we deſtrey or change 


the natute of any great body, thoſe convulſive motion; 


which are called ſtrokes of ſtate, will diſturb the whole 


nation, which may, perhaps, ſeel the effects ſor ages to 
come. All innovations ought to be brought about in- 


i ſenſibly, they ſhould ariſe from neceſſity, be excited by a 


fort of public /clamour, or at leaſt agree with the general 
wiſhes: To aboliſh or to create on a ſudden, is to in- 


creaſe evil and to ſpoil the good. To act without con · 


ſulting the will of the generality, without collecting as it 
were the plurality of votes in the public opinion, is to 


alienate the hearts and minds of men, eee ee 
Winne even what is honeſt and good. 
Ir would be a deſirable thing in Europe, — 


ee eee eee the neceſſity of improving the 


ſcienee of government, ſhould. imitate- the Chineſe eſta- 


- bliſkment. In this empire, the miniſters are diſtinguiſhed 


into two claſſes, the thinkers, and the figners, While 
the laſt are employed in executing and expediting the at- 
fairs, the firſt have nothing to do but · to ſorm projects, ot 
to examine ſuch as are preſented to them, This is the 


ſouroe of all thoſe admirable regulations, which eſtabliſh 
at China the moſt enlightened. legiſlation, by the wiſeſt 


adminiſtration. All Aſia is under deſpotic government; 


dut in Turkey and Perſia, it is the deſpotiſm of opinion 


by religion; in China, it is the deſpotiſm of the laws by 
the influence of reaſon, Among the Mohammedans, 
they believe in the divine authority of the prince; among 


the Chineſe, they believe in natural authority founded 


upon the law of reaſon. eee 
„ 4. 
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In the happy ſtate of policy and knowledge 10 which B 
Europe bas attained, it is plain that this conviction of co 
the mind; which produces a free, eaſy and general; Ge 
dience, can proceed from nothing but a certain evidence 
of the utility of the laws. If the governments would not 
pay thinlers, who might, pethapa, become ſuſpicious or 
corrupt as ſoon as they were mercenary 3-let: them, at 
leaſt, allow men of ſuperior underſtandings ta watch, in 
ſome meaſure over the public good. Every writer of 
genius is born a magiſtrate» of his country; and;he.ought 
to enlighten it as much as it is in his power. His abilities 
give him a right to do it. Whether he be an obſcure or 
a diſtinguiſhed citizen, whatever, be his rank or his pirth, 
his mind, which is always noble, takes its claims from 
his talents; His tribunal is the whole nation; his judge 
is the public, not the deſpot who does e Ah | 
the miniſter who will not liſten to him 

-- ALL theſe-truths have, doubtleſs, their houndaries: but 
it is always more dangerous to ſtifle the freedom of think · 
ing, than to leave it to its bent or impetuoſity. Reaſon 


und truth triumph over the audacity of thoſe violent 


minds, which are rouzed only by reſtraint, and irritated 
only by perſecution. Kings and miniſters, -love your 
people, love mankind, and ye will be happy. Ve have 
then no reaſon to fear, either free or diſcontented 
minds, nor the revolt of bad men. The revolt of the 
heart is much more dangerous: for virtue, when ſoured 
and rouzed into indignation, becomes atrocious. Cato 
and Brutus were both virtuous; they were reduced to 
the neceſſity of chuſing, between two Wen out- 
rage, ſuicide, or the death of Cæſar. 

-- . Tas intereſt of government and thoſe of Xa nation 
are the ſame, Whoever attempts to divide them, is but 
1 with them, and can only prejudics them. 

: Tur 


„R werke fte na under a 
| — goverment but where there are à great number 


* 


6f unhappy perſons, without any advantage to the public 
proſperity, then che gouerntment is faulty in its nature. 
Mane are juſt as we would have them to be; it is 


e goreramens; which gre nie greg 


evil propenſity. 1 19925 


Gi . — rand dit 


is, public felicity. - Every ſtate has its own mode of tend- 
ing to this end; and this mode is its abe m Wes 


| wo-which" every thing elſe is ſubordinate. wer} l. 


A nation ean- have ————— nor cou- 


rage for war, without a confidence in and an attachment 
to che government. But whenever fear has broken all 
the other ſprings of the ſoul, a nation then becomes of 
no conſequence, the prince is expoſed to à thouſand en- 
terpriſes from without and a -thouſand dangers from 


within. Deſpiſed by his neighbours, and; deteſted by bis 


ſubjects, he hath reaſon to be in perpetual fear for the 
fate of his kingdom, and for his own life. It is a hap- 
pineſs for à nation, that commerce, arts and ſciences 
mould flouriſh, It is even à happineſs for thoſe, who go- 
vern, when they are not inclined to tyrannize. Upright 


minds are very ealily led; but gone have a greater aver- 


ſion for violence and flavery. . Let good monarchs be 


bleſſed with enlightened people; and let tyrants have 
none but brutes to ien ONE ef e ee 


Des rorisks is both raiſed and abolifhed.by: ep. 
power. In its infancy it is a lion that conceals his talons, 
to let them grow. In its full vigour, it is a madman 


5 who tears his body with his arms. In its advanced w_ 


it is Saturn, who, after having me e ee 
* mutilated mls his own race, 


Pl hs is ” * '% £ '% 3 TE. 1 . 
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Codes war may be divided into legilltion and pe- 52% 

licy. Legiſtation acts within, and policy without. — 

SAVAGE nations have rather a policy than aer. 

Governed among themſelves by manners and example, 
the only eonventions or Jaws they have, are between nʒ 
nation and another. T © "gags e eee | 
their only codes. ; FER Kh $2471; - 
. *Svcn rw ly the bees of intient e 
parated by deſerts, without any communication of trade 

or voyages, thoſe people had only a preſent and imme- 
diate intereſt to ſettle. All their negotiations confiſted-in © 
putting an end to a war by fixing the boundiries-of a 
ſtate . As the bulineſs was to perſuade a nation, and nt 
bribe x court by the miſtreſſes or favourites of à prince, 
eloquent men were employed in it, NCI 
orator and ambaſſador were ſy nonimous. | ee tpn. 

Is the middle ages, when every ding; ena julie” : 
itſelf was decided by force ; when the Gothic government . 
divided by intereſts all thoſe petty ſtates which owed their” 
exiſtence to its conſtitution ; negotiations had bur little 
influence over a wild and recluſe people, who knew ne 
„ NH: 
ranſoms. WO AF. *13 . 

DvzunG' this1ong period of ignorance and barbWith” 3 
policy was entirely confined to the court of Rome. 1. 4 
bad ariſen from the artifices which had founded the papal | 
government. As the pontiffs, by the laws of religion and 
the rules of the hierarchy; ruled over 4 very numerous 

| clergy; which proſelytes extended porpetually in all the 
F chriſtian Rates, the correſpondence they kept up with the 
biſhops, eſtabliſhed early at Rome 2 center of commu- 
nication for all theſe churches, or nations. All rights 
were ſubordinate to a religion, which reigned exclufively 
over all minds; it had a ſhare in almoſt every tranſaction, a 
Vor- ä « f other 


4 Hs ro or SETTLEMENTS AND: TRADE | 
. 
| lian ee they bad placed in the prelacics of 
88 em failed of being inſormad of. all the 
weten, and taking advantage; of all event They had 
| the higheſt intereſt in this; that of attaining univerſal 


Ke _ manarchy../ "Vie Jobim. ene e this 
( - Project, was conceived, did not diminiſh it» greatneſs and 


ſublzmity.. How dazing was the attzappt,. to 5 


without troops, nations, that were always in, ams! What 
art. to make een the weakneſſes of the clargy reſpectable 


= F 2 . and Hamed. What ſkill to;agitare, ſhake: tones one af- 


| ter the, ather, in, order to kreꝑ them all in fubjeRion! So. 
| deep, (ſo.cxtenſive a. deſign could not be put im execution, 


dea zs much, 38 it, was congealedz and, therefore, way 


incophllent with an hereditary. monarchy; in Which the 


paſſions of kings and the intrigues, of miniſters, are the 
cauſg of fo much inſtability i in afairs., 


ed. but in an elective ernment, in which the chief i is 
always choſen from a (2 animated wi with the ſame ſpirit 
and imbued with the ſam maxims; in which an ariſto- 
eratie court rather governs the prince, than ſuffers itſelf 
to be governed by him. 
Wmus Italian policy, was pryivg. ing al the ſtates of 
Europe, and ſeizing, all occaſians, to aggrandize and con- 
firm, eccleſiaſtical Meas each ſovereign, ſaw with indiffer- 
ence the revolutions. that. were taking place without, 
Moſt of them were too * engaged in eſtabliſhing 
their authority i in. their own dominions, i in diſputing the 
branches of pawer. with, the ſeveral bodies that were.in 
poſſeſſion af. chem, os who, were firiving, againſt the na- 
tural bent that monarchy; bas to deſpotiſm: they were not 
Ne- maſters. of their own, nn to . ingerſr 
i 3 "Tau 


either ac the motive or the means; and the popes by the 5 


This, project, aud 
the general rule of conduẽt it requifes, ould not be form- 


4s. nn i 


. ns eee eee ˙ Ee ee 


e 
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Wen * 7 Wat dad collected their" forces, key Wers 
weed to bring chem to Accön. Tin tar time, —_— 
nations bad only carried H Cat with esch ther ww 
heir telpe dio e he ſcaſon of the cit pig was 


* Waſted in allembli ing rrd6þs,” which every Bar6n' always 


raiſed very lowly. Thefe were chen only feirmihes bez 
tween parties, no regular batfles between artles”” Whih 


i ptince either By alliantes or inferitance Had acquited 


dbtfiainis in diffEfenit ftates, the intereſts were confounded 
and cotitentious aroſe among the people! It Wat necelHdfy 


tu lend tegülar tröops if che pay of the motlüreß, ko de- 


fend at a diſtance poſſeſſions that did not belong to the 


ft. "The etdwii'of England us longer held providites 


im tit hrärt of Fratet; but that of Spain actuired ſome 
nabe in Germany; and that of 'Frahoe laid claitns-in * 


l From that time all Europe eee. 
teinatzve of wur and riegbtiation : 


Tut ambison, the talents, and the rivalſhip-of Charles | 


the fifth; and Francis the firſt, gave riſt th the preſent 


gem of encderm politics.” Befdts the times of theſe two 


| Hhgs, dhe Hations of Fratite uad Spain Had diſputed the 


kingdech of Naples, in the nate of the houſes of Ar 


rig6ti/ari# Aoi Their difſefitions had excited" 4 fer- 
tent thr ae Ttaly, and the fepüblie bf Vemee 


#8 che folff of that civif reaction aguinſt two foreign 


bowetv. Tie Germars took apart in theſe commôtions, 


efcher W zuxiliafles, of as being concerned in them. The 


Fut ftteeßth century ekaugel ths" ortet st "things. u . 


2. 


Wpetor and the pope” engaged in tem u aleſt l 


Curiſtendom. But Francis the firſt and 'Chartes the fifth 


engagel in their Fate,” the views," the anxiety; the deftitiy | 
of all Europe.” All the powers ſeemed to divide'thetns 


ſelves between two rival houſes, i order to weer altera 


lte the woff powerful. Fortune favoured the*tHents, | 
1 85 Ff's | NR, the 
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| — beet Genen dh. ee. 
5 TT the firſt, his 
| character turned the ſeale, and Europe inclined . 
= ' Hdey7bur did not/take;the;þend for erer. bar N 
* e Pumur che ſecond, who bad all the ſpirit of intrigue, 
but not the military vine of dis father, inherited his 
projets and-ambitious views, and found. the. times fa- 
yorable for his agerandizement.. He drained. his ing- 
dom of men and ſhips, and even of money, though. he 
Was in poſſeſſion of the mines of the new world; and 
let behind him a monarchy. more extenſive, but the king · 
5 An den it bad, ben under by 
- Weil Te". i; Wil trotting ans b & 1, 1 | 
VN * Hs fo! imagined he thou faſten the chains of Ee. 
rope ane dy an alliance with that branch of bis houſe 
Which reigned” in Getmany, Philip the ſecond had de- 
tached himſelf from it dy negligence ; Philip the third 
refüted this political track. But in other deſpects be 
Jowed'the' erroneous, narrow, ſuperſtitious and pedantic 
Ws: inciples of his predeceſſor. Within 'the;ſtate, there 
was aveh formality, but no order, and: no- œcοοο. 
Abe! chutch was herpetually devouring the, ate, The ; 
"Iaquifition, that deformed. monſter, ho Abides his head 
In £68 heavens, and bis feet in the infernal regions, ſtruck 
lt de roct of population, which, at the ſame time ſufſered 
| *Gpiderably wem war and ihe esleniest, Without the 
8 tate; there were ſtill the ſame ambitious views, with les 
> | ſkilful meaſures; . Raſh and precipitate in his anterptizes, 
| ow and ſtubborn. in the execution of them, hen the 
_ | third had all thoſe deſects which ate prejudicial to each 8 
other, and make every projet, miſcagry. He exhauſted 2 
tte little life and vigour the monarchy had left, Richelieu | 4 
_availed himſelf of the weakneſs of Spain, and t the foibles | 
N * Ne wi 


—— 
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his intrigues, and cönvey bai m0 ca; poſterity. Ger- "2 
many and Spain were in a manner connected by the houſe 
of Auſtria: to this league, he oppoſed by way of 'coun- 
terpoiſe that of France with-Sweden." This ſyſten'would 
have been the work of his times, if it had*tiot'beenthe 
work of his genus. Guſtavus Adolphus by dis conqueſts 5 
enſlaved all the north. All Europe eoneurred in | 
the pride of Auſtria; and the peace of the Pyrenees tutn- 
ed the advantage of ue fe; in" favour- of Spain and 
France. ee en, e e 1G he Ez 
” Cuant es the fifth had been zecuſed of aiming at uni- 

verfal monarchy ; and Lewis the fourteenth [was taxed 
with the ſame ambition. But neither of them ever con- 
Eived ſ6'high and fo raſh a proje&. They were both of 

them paſſionately deſirous of extending their empire, by 
Agrandizing their families: This ambition js equally ; 
nitural to princes of an ordinary caſt, who are born with- 

"out any talents; as it is to monarchs of a ſuperior ynder- 
fanding; who have neither virtue nor morals, ; But neither 
"Charles the fifth, nor Lewis the fourteenth had that k kind 


of determination, that impulſe of the ſoul to brave every | 


"thing,” which makes conquerors of heroes: they had Fo- 
"thing! of Alexander about them. Nevertheleſs ms 
"Hibs were taken e abroad. Such nb x 


- 


WW . FIELD 


Vitro ee, Dt 
5 Ws Fewis the XIVth 5 to boek nl | 

ps, "be might be ' ſurprized at ſeeing bimſelf more 
po werfur than ein, he Was. His greatneſs, was 4 


| 55 owing to the little harmony there was between the 


orces and "the meafutes of bis enemies. Europe had, 


; Indeed, felt the neceflity of a common tie, but had not 


„ found 


» a 


TT" eee e it. 3 this mg. 
Sch. proud of ſucceſs, and vain fram the applauſe he 


— ache, it , thaught 2 great deal was gained if 


Al not loſt,” 1n,.ſhot, the inſulting behaviour of 


France which increaſed with her victaries; the. natural 
turn of her intrigues to ſpread diſleption every where, in 
order 80 reign. alone ; her confempt far the, faith of trea- 
ties; ber haughty and authoritative tape, confirmed the 
change of, cory. into hatred, nd raiſed yaiyerſal alarms, 
Even thoſe princes, who had ſeen without umbrage, of 
rather, favqured the increafe of her power, felt the ne- 
Sn 4 of. e this error in palities, and underſtood 
they m muſt combine and raiſe among themſelves a 

by: of forces ſuperior, to thoſs. of France, in orger to 
prevent ber from ty rannizing over the nations. Leagues 
were, therefore, ſormed, but for a long time without 
effect. One ſingle man appeared to apimate and conduct 
them. , Warmed with that public ſpizit, which only great 
and virtuous ſouls, can paſſeſs, it was a pringe, though 
born in a republic, who was ſeized. for all Europe with 
that love of liberty, ſo gazural to.upright minds. This 
man turned his ambition towards the object the moſt ele- 
vated, the moſt worthy gf the time in which he lived. His 
own intereſt never warped. him from, the intereſt of the 

public. With, a courage which was entirely bis wa, 
he knew how to braye thoſe. very defeats be foreſaw; 
expecting leſs ſucceſs from, his military telentz, than. à 
happy iſſue from his patience and his political aQivity, 


Such was the ſituation of affyirs, when the ſucceſſion, to 


b the throne | of Spain ſet ll Europe in flames, 


" Sixcs the empire of the Perſians. and that of the Ro- 


manz, ambition had neyer been tempted. by ch nch a 
ſpoil. The prince, who might have joined it to his own 


eroun, weyld naturally have Np: to that yniverſal mo- 


narchy, 


| TR the Phantom of -which wr th winds {01S YH 
men. The” buſigefs, therefore, was to prevent this 
throne from falling into the hands of a power already 
formidable; and to keep the balance equal between the 
houſes of Auſtiia'and — h Dad the only here- 
Miry right to the throne, Sant 03 4; 00 

Mes well verſed in the ible of the tirariners/atſ 

ity of: Spain, have afferted,” if ve may believe Boling- 
broke, that had it not been for the hoſtilities, which were 
then raiſed by England and Holland, we ſhould have ſeen 
Philip the Vth as good a Spaniard as the Philips ble 
predeceſſors, and that the French cabinet would chen 
have had no influence upon the Spaniſh adminiſtratlon; 
but that the war raiſed againſt the Spaniards to give deln £ 
a king, obliged "them to have recoufſe to the fleets and 
armes of à crown chat was alone capable of alifting 
them in chuſing one that would ſuit them. This deep 
and juſt idea has been confirmed by the experience of half 
4 century. ' The turn of the Spaniards has never been 
able to coincide with the tafte of the French. Spain, 
from the character of her inhabitants ends Py to be- 
Tong to Africa than to Europe. 

Tus events, however, anſwered to the beben withth. 
The armies and the councils of the quadruple” alliance, 
.pained an equal ſuperiority over the common enemy. 
Inſtend of thoſe languid and unfortunate campaigns, 
which had tried but not diſcouraged the prince of Orange, 
all the operations of the confederates were ſueceſpful. 

Prance,; in her turn, humbled and defeated on all ſides, 
was upon the brink of ruin, when 6 the was dance by g 
the death of the emperor. 
"Tr" was then perceived, that it he 8 
 "crowned'with the imperial diadem, and ſucceeding to all 
er W the houſe of Auſtria, ſhould join Spain 
Ff 4 and 


HISTORY QF/SETTEBMENTS: AD TRADE | 
PHO Fad eba Weſtilaijics 40. this vaſt. inberitance, he woes 
bein pollefion, of that ſame exorbitant power, which the 
vr had wreited from the bog of Bourbon, But, the 
enemies of Erance. ſtill. perſiſted in their deſign) of de- 
throning Philip the Vth, without thinking of the perſon 
that was to ſugceed- him; while true politicians, not- 
Wichſſzoding cheir triumphs, grew tired of à war, the 
very ſuccels. of Which always ow th evil, when it 
H po longer do aun bee... 
Tunis difference of 8 raiſed dileqtions among 
the» allies z which prevented them from reaping all thoſe 
advantages rom the peace of Utrecht, which they might 
reaſonably have expected from their ſucceſs. : The beſt 
5 / barrier, that could, be formed to coyer the provinces of 
| | e; Allies, was to lay open the frontiers of France. 
Lewis the XIVth had employed forty. years in fortifying 
8 and his neighbours had ſuffered- him quietly to 
iſe theſe. bulwarks, which kept them in continual -awe. 
t was neceſſary to demoliſh, them: fot every ſtrong 
power that puts itſelf in a poſture, of defence, intenda to 
rm, an attack, Philip remained upon the throne of 
Spain 3 and the fortifications were left, ſtanding in oo 
der, and on the borders of the Rhinpe. 2nd ai n 
d men this period, no opportunity bath offered, to;re- 
pair the ĩmprudence committed at the peace of Utrecht, 
Erance hath always maintained its ſuperiority on the con- 
tinent ; but chance hath often, diminiſhed itt influenor. 
| The ſcales of the political balance will never be perf 
. 17 even, nor. accurate. enough to determine the degrees 
| of power with exact pr n. Perhape, even this ſyſtem 
of equality may be nothing more than achim, ¶ The 
balance can only be fixed hy tyeaties, and treatieb can 
have | no ſolidity, when they are only made between ab- 


y 
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* n and not . Tbeſeſ ace 
15 ought 
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TIR EAST AND WEST" INDIRS. 


of ther is theit peace and "ſafety, | which are weir =, 
gteateſt good: but a deſpot always ſacrifices his — 
eee ep wd hy; SANS: Le „ 
bition. + Ae 1 21 

Bur itls not war along that deteriinds the ay 
of nations, as it has been hitherto imagined; ſince the 


laſt half century commerce hath had a great ſhare in if it. | 
While the powers of the continent meaſured. and, par- 


celled out Europe into unequal portions, which 


licy by leagues, treaties, and | alliances - Always be : 


x equilibrium; z 2 maritime people formed as it were a new 


erz as mature herſelf. has done by her Jaws, It forme 
; or-unfolded that extenſive commerce, the baſis of whic 

it an extellent agriculture, flouriſhing manufaQtures, s 
the/richeſt poſſeſſions of the four quarters of the Kr 
This is the kind 'of- univerſal monarchy that Europe 
 ouphit to wreſt from England, in reftoring to each ma- 
ritime ſtate that freedom, and that power it hath ; ari ight 
to have upon the element that ſurrounds it. This is 


| ought to bind the people themſelves, 'becavſe the objekt b 


* 
5 
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ſyſtem, and by- its induſtry made the land ſabject to 1 5 


ſylletn of public good founded upon natural equity, and 


in this caſe juſtice is the voice of general intereſt, 

people cannot be too much warned to reſume all their 
powers, and to employ the reſources offered them by the 
climate and the ſoil they inhabit, to acquire that national 
and diſtinct independence in which they were born. 
Ar all Europe were ſufficiently enlightened, and if e: 
nation were acquainted with its rights and its real advay- 
tages neither the continent, nor the ocean would 1 mo- 
tually give laws to each other; but a reciprocal influence 
- would-be eſtabliſhed between the continental and mari- 
time people, a balance of induſtry and power, which 


my induce a mutual intercourſe fpr the * benefit. 


Each 


Ms HISTORY er SETTLEMENTS AD TRADE | 


E 82 x Each nation would fow and reap upon ur ehr Gene 

| neten te would enjoy the ſume libefty of expor- 

tation and importation that ſhould fable Verween hs 
pfovinces of the ſame empire. 1 

THERE is a great error that prevails i in modern poll 

; tics, which 15 that of weakening ories enemies as much 

5 as polſible.” But, no nation can labour "At*the ruin of 

| others, without paving the way for 'and haſtening its 


own flavery. There are certainly moments in which for- 


tune at once throws into the way of à people à great in- 


kreaſe of power ; but füch fuddep elevations "are not laft- 

Ing. It Is oftentimes better to ſupport rivals, than to 
_ "oppfefs' them. Sparta refuſed to enſlave Athens, and 
Rome: repented of having deſtroyed Carthage, e 


Fans elevation of ideas, Which belongs fill more to 


nations than to kings, would Prevent politicians from the | 


neceſſity of commitring many crimes and aſſerting many 
falſchoods ; and would remoye many impediments and 
difficulties out of the way of, negotiators. At pre- 
ſent, the complication of affairs hath rendered nego⸗ 
tiations very intricate. dolicy, like that inſidiods in- 
ſect that weaves its web in darkneſs, hath ſtretebed forth 
its net in the midſt of Europe, and faſtened it, as it 
were, to every. court. One fingle thread cannot be 


touched withoyt drawing all the reſt, The loweſt ſove- 


reign hath ſome hidden concern in the treaties between 
tze great powers. Two petty princes of Germany can- 
not exchange a kef, or a domain, without being thwarted 
or feconded by the courts of Vienna, Verſailles, or Lon- 
don. Negotiations muſt be carried on in all the cabinets 
for years together for every the moſt trifling change in 


the difpofition- of the land. The blood of the people is 


the only thing that is not bargained for. War is deter- 
3 upon in a couple of days, peace is dragged on for 
years. 
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„N THE EAST AND WEST D, 4 
yours,, . This ſſowneſs in negotiations, which — 
_ fram, the pature af chings, is partly * u | 
qcharafter of the Hegotiatghs.; |. 1+ 1 
Mosr of theſe are ignorant men, who! are pi 
with ſome enlightened perſons. There are, perhaps, twa 
or three wiſe and judicious cahiners | in Eyrope.. The xeft 
are in paſſeſhon of intriguing men, raiſed to the manage» - 
ment of affaire by the paffians and ſhameful pleaſures. of 
a maſter and his miſtreſſes,.. A man is advanced to a 
ſhare in the adminiſtration, without knowing any thing 
of the matter; he adopts. the firſt ſyſtem that is offered 
to his caprice; purſues it without underſtanding it, and 
with ſa much the more abſtinacy. the more ignorant ha 
is; he overturns all that has beœen done by big. prede= 
geſſors, in order to lay the foundationg of his pwn ſyſtem, 
which be will never be able to raiſe. | Richgligu's firſt 
declaration, when he became miniſter, was : the council | 
hath altre its lan. This faying, which was once faynd 
| to he 2.good one, in the mouth of one ſingle man, has, 
perhaps, been repeated, or thought of, by every one of 
Richeljeu's fucceſſprs. All public men have the vanity, 
not only ta. proportion the parade of their expence, .of - | 
their manner, and of their air, to the height af their 
8 office ; but even to fwell the opinion they have of their 
a underſtanding, in propprijon to the influence, of thei | 
„Authority. ä 
'Wuxn a.nation is great and powerful, what ſbould ity | 
i goverpars be? The court and the people will anſwer this 
5 queſtion, but in a very different manner. The miniſtara 
; ke ,nothing in their office but the enlargement of their 
1 
$ 


rights; the people fee nothing but the enlargement of 

their duties. The ideas af the people are juſt ; for-the 
obligations. and rights of each gayeroment ought to ba 
r . nation. But 
. this 


this principle of natural right is not applicable to the 
— ſocial fate. | As ſocieties, whatever be their orlgin, are 
almoſt all of them ſubject to the authority of one ſingle 
man, political meaſures are 1 on arts character of 
be prince. Fiege, e 


1 # 
9 


mer t will en as his miniſters, and his politics will 


1. the ki ing i is a wag akla unſteady 4 his g govern- | 


vary with his government. He will have alternately mi- 


nie, igncfant or erlightened, ſteady or fickle, de- 


wl or ſincere, harſh or humane, inclined. to war or = 


; ſuch, in a word, as the viciſſitude of intrigues 
vin pinches them. Such a government will neither have 
tem nor order in its politics; and all other govern- 
ments will not be able to keep up fixed views and per- 
manent meaſures with it. The ſyſtem, « of politics muſt 
then vary with the day, or the e ; oof is, with 
the humour of the prince. 

i Bur the fate of nations and rolicicat AE are very 


1 ifferent in republican governments. As che authority | 


there reſides in the collective body of the people, there 
are certain principles and Nine public intereſts that pre- 


5 vail i in the negotiations. In this caſe the permanency of 


1 ſyſtem i is not to'be confined to a duration of a miniſtry, 
or to the life of one ſingle man. The general ſpirit that 
exiſts. -and perpetuates itſelf in the nation, is the only 
rule of the negotiations. Not but that a powerful citi- 
en, or an eloquent demagogue, may ſometimes 


popular government. into à political miſtake z but 2 is 


eaſily recovered. Faults, in theſe inſtances, are leſſons, 
8 well as ſucceſſes are. Great events, and not men, 
produce remarkable periods in the hiſtory of. republics. 
It. is in vain to attempt to over: reach a free people by 
_ artifice; or intrigues in a treaty of peace, or alliance. 
Their maxims will always 988 them back — laſt- 


ing 


— 
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gmdate mw egg ; 
ſupreme law. In theſe governments, it is the | fafety „3 
of the people that does every+4hings 8 in ocher it 1 SE 


the will of the maſter, | : 

Tunis contraſt of political 2 Wanne a 
conſtitutions ſuſpicious or odious to all abſolute monarchs. 
They have been under apprehenſions leaſt the republican | 
ſpirit ſhould reach to their on ſubjects, the weight 'of 

_ whoſe chains they are every day increaſing, '; One may, 

therefore, perceive 2 kind of ſecret conſpiracy between 

all monacchies, to deſtroy, or, inſenſibly to ſap the foun- 
dations of all free ſtates. But liberty will ariſe from the 
midſt of oppreſſion. | It is Already in every heart; and 
it il be conveyed by public writings into the minds of 
al enlightened n. men; and by tyranny into the hearts of 
the people. All wen will, at length, feel, and this pe- 
bony is at no great diſtance, that liberty | is "the firſt gift of 
heaven, it is the firſt ſource of virtue. The inſtru- 
ments ts of deſpotiſin will become its deſtroyers ; and the 
mente of humanity, thoſe who ſeem armed at 'preſene 
he to bebt eilt it, will exert A in Its 

en ce, byes - 

1055 . el! as ele, has exiſted at all times and War. 
ip al | countries 5: but the art of war is only t to be found | 
in certain with of the world, and among, certain people. 
be reeks inſtituted it, and conquered all the forces of 

Ala, The Romans improved it and conquered the world. 
. two nations worthy to command all others, ſince | 
they raiſed themſelves by genius and by virtue, owed their 
"Tu uperiority, to the infantry, i in which every ſingle man 


eff IF 


exert Kig whale ſtrength, The phalanxes and the legions 
ere 'viorious every where, 
Warn indolence rather than activity! had introdyced 


n into their Fur Rome loſt ſome 125 its "=o | 


446 sro or SETTLEWENTS AND TRR 
_ F@0@Kand ſacteſo. Notwithſtanding the exact diſeipline of its 
— troops, de could vo longer mute a reines to batÞaou 
ations that fought en fdt:: 16) 
Fux, theſe half-ſavage men, who with 'atths nobe 
- - andthe mere powers of natüre / kad ſubdued the moſt 
_ extenſive and inoſt civilized empire of the univerſe; ſoon 
changed their infantry into cavalry; ' This was properly 
ealjed/the life of battle, or the army. All the nobility 
were in þbſſefion” of the lands and the privileges, thoſe 
_ ppintchayiees' of Victory, chofe to ride on hofſebatk ; 


White che enflaved People . or N WE: Wicks | 


out ms an without: eftimation.; _ 


| txt times when the gentleman | was Haar by his 
: horſe; when the man was Dothing, but the rider v Was 
al 3, when wars were. nothing, but irruptions, and. cam- 
paigus but. a day; when ſucceſs depended upon. the quick- 
b neſs of marches : the the fats of armies was determined 
by cavalry. During the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, there were ſcarce any other troops in Europe. 


the dexterity and frength of rin was tid Yonge? hen 


in wtelffing, at the eeftus, in thee Exereile of the arms, and 


of all the muſcles of the body; but in tournaments, it 
dabei & Horſe, auc i crbwing the” lance in full 


ed, This ſpecies of ver, tnote/ fuittle ts wandering 
Tartars, tat 66 fixed 50d Bltailtary" ſocieties, Was one 


ot the'err6rs of the feud göderkhrtent. . 8g f en- 
quetors; whoſe rights were only theft fwords; white 
merit and glory was in that athiv; who kack uo other 
occupation tttan hunting, could 'Batdly avoid fictbg on 
Hotfebaok, wien alr that tire of pride and fpirit'6f au- 
thotity they muff neteſſuti Woot ſtom à fue ant un- 
cultivated underſtanding. Hut what cod "trodps of 
mes Re eaten wa 10 "the age a Kleber of 
* | caftles 
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elles and ters, fortified by walls ot by bree g 


e len blo 1244 1c 
Ir is this imperſactien in the military ee eee 
ſiomed a was to laſt uninterruptedly for ages, batwoen 
France and England. War was carried on perpetually 
for want of afufficient numbes of combatants. Whole 
months were required to collect, to arm, to lead into the 
field troops that were oaly to. fray there for a few: woes. 
hr” $.could not aſſemble more than a certain-numbes of 
als, and thoſe at ſtated. times. The lords had only a 
jigs call under their banners ſome of. their tenants,. at 
Ripulared terms... Forms and rules then. waſted. all the 
time in war, 1 they now abſorb all fortunes in the courts. 
of . t length the French tired with being con- 
ſtantly obliged, to repulſe the Engliſh, like the horſe that 
imploxed the afiftance. of man againſt the ſtag, ſuffered! 
the. hohe and burthen to be impoſed upon, items, which: 
they bear to this day. Kings. raiſed, in their on pay, 
troops that ſabſiſted always. Charles the ſeventhy after 
having erpelled the Engliſh with mercenaties, when- he! 
diſbanded his army, kept nine thouſand ane bac | 
| thouland infantry. | 
Tun was the origin of the e e 
ain of menarehy ; o the politica-hberty' 
ol the nation without, and its eivil ſlavery; within. The 
people were delivered from ſeudal tyranny, but to- fall 
ſome: time ox other under the deſyotiſm of; kings. S0 
much does human nature ſeem born | for ſlavery l It be- 
came neceſſary to raiſe a fund for the payment of a mi- 
iti and the taxes were arbitrary, and unlimited as the 
numbeꝝ of ſoldiers, that were diſtributed im the different 
parts of the kingdom, under a+ pretence of guarding! rhe 
ſrontiors againſt the enemy; but, in. fact, to reſtraim and 
opptols the: ſubject. The * commanders: and go- 


= vernors 
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. They and their ſoldiers. no longer look - 
ed upon themſelves, | as citizens of the ſtate, ſolely de- 
voted to the defence of che property and righta of the 
pegple. They acknowledged no longer any perſon. in the. 
kiggdom, except the king, in whoſe name they were 
ready to maſſacre. their fathers and brothers... In. mort, 
the militia of ane a royal: 
2 


%.4 


militia. E N Chi. £65419: 206, a9 e 
| Fats diſcovery nor wh ee dee 
pences and great preparation, forges, magaziney, and ar- 

ſenals, made arms more ihan ever dependent on Kings, 
and completed the advantage that infantry hath over ca- 
valry. | The latter preſented the flank of the man and 
horſe/ to the former. A horſeman diſmounted-was Ather 
loſt or good for nothing; and a' horſe withdut 4 leader 
| carried-confuſion and diſmay among the rankt The ha- 
vock which the artillery and-fite-arms made in ſquadrons. 
| was more difficult to repair than it was in the battalion-. 

In a word, men could be bought and diſciplined at a leſs 

exponce E n bing to 

have ſoldiers. f 4 SELLING Dy ad, 
Pas. the innovation of Chiles the ſeventh; fatal to 

bis ſubjefts, at leaſt in futurity, became rom his ekam- 

ple prejudicial to the liberty of all the people: of Europe. 

Every nation was obliged to keep itſelf pon che defence 


againſt à nation always in arms. The right fyſtem of po- 


lities, if there were any politics at a time when thelartz, 

literature and commerce had not yet opened a d muni- 
eation among people, would have been, that the princes 

| ſhould all together have fallen upon that one who had 


put himſelf into a ſtate of continual war. But inſtead. 


of compelling him to lay down bis arms, they took up. 
arms themſelves. This contagion ſpread itſelf the quicker; 
4 23 , | o . * 6 f ag 


ko 


emen. weir tools of, gore males, alpahe armed-ageinſt | 
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invaſion,” hr ee utter of . the” ſecurity f 
nations r if 205 
eng e ene pl ens the know” 
ledge-neceſſary, 20, diſcipline a body of infantry, the im" 
portunce of which began to be pereeiyed, The nikititiar / 
of fighting which the Switzers had uſed; againt the Burs”: 
gundians, had rendered them as famous as fortiidable“ 
With weighty ſwords and long balberds, they had always” 
overcome the horſes and men of the feudal militia, | Their 
nale, being 4mpenctrable, and marching. on in claſs ce 
lampe, they overthrew all that attacked, and all that. 
poled them. Ever power was, then deſrous or having 
ſome of theſe ſoldiers. But, the Switzers, ſenſible of che- 
need there was al their aſſiſtance, and ſetting the purchaſe 
of it at too high a tate, it became gectſſary to reſolye t 
do. ithdut them, and to form, in all parts a national in- | 
kanten, in order not to depend upon theſe e. 
troops. "86, 37>. £68 © 
„Fax Germans were the Gio cbs Abe that o 
required anly ſtrength of body, and ſubotdiaation- Pro- 
ceeding from a country abounding in men and horſes, they - 
almptgiyalled.gbe reputation of the Swiſs . 
out laing the advantage af theic,own Cava. 

- Tj. French, more lively, adopted with e . 
eme a kind of militia that laid a re- 
ſtraint upon all their motions, and ſeemed rather to re- 
quien pecſeyerance than impetuoſity. But the taſte ſr 
imitation and noseley prevailed among this ighe propleg” | 
over that vanity which is fond of its own cuſtoms... 

Wan Spaniards,” notwithſtanding the pride they ling 
dilated with, improved. upon the Switzers, by” 
ee the diſcipline r 
ene n rt; PO 


— 
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ET, They formed an infuntry which nee 


<-=hately we terror aid adrhiration of Eurepe. 
In proportion as the infantry increaſed, the cuſtem and 
ſeryſde of the "fridat niffitia ceuſed in all parts, and the 


; Wit Was hore and wort extended. National eotifiifution 


Had for ages paſt"ſcarce allowed theiſevera] people to wage 
1 the baiflers of their on \ Rates,” mu 
_ ed on upon kh e frontiers only between the neig 
Ne Whit France and Spain had tried their arms 
i de vioft remote” extremities o Italy, it was 6 longer 
_  Palfible te to call together the dan and arrfere ban of the 
nations ; becauſe it was not in fict the people Who made 
Var againſt eich ötller, dut the king with-their-troops, 
Tor 7 the honour of themſelves or their families; without 
any re ard to the good of their ſubjeQs; Not that the 


Princes did 1 not endeavour to boten che national pride 


of the people i in their quntrels; but this was done merely 
do weaken'or totally to ſubdue that ſpirit-of independence 
. which was ſtill ſtruggling among ſome ſets of men, igainſt 
that abſolute authority —_ -the princes" had gfadually 
emed. ee e e 
Arr. Europe . was aa . Getmans in 
Lay! ;* the Italians in Germany; tbe French int doch 
theſe countries. *The Turks were ſet down before Na- 
pes and Nice; and the Spaniarde were ulli at once, in 
Africa, in Hungary, in Italy, in Germany, in France, 
and in the low countries. All theſe nations irritated, and 
pfrackiſed i in war, became adepts in che art · of «fighting and 
deſtroying each oft: er tra "— 
ien un e e 
I was enhen unt b en . 
with the Germans; the Freneh with the French F but 
Spe more particularly excited Flanders againſt Spain. 
1 u on the feris of Hollarid that fell all the-rage of 3 


bigotted 


1 
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bbc und deſhocie king — and an- N N NK 
gumary printe of two Philips, and a duke (of Alben It wont 
vis in the low countries that a republic aroſe fromithe 


parſecutions of tyranny, and the flames of the inquiſition. 
When «freedom; bad broken her chains, and fou an 
aſylum ino che ocean, ſhe raiſed her bulwarks upon the 


continent. he Dutch were the firſt, who put in practice 


abe det of forifying places: ee e | 
vention belong to free:nainds. Their example was fallow 
e& in all parts. Extenſive. ates had only occaſion id for- 


 tiſhitheir- frontiers; Germany and Italy, divided among 


a number fi ꝑri naes, were thick ſet with ſtrong citadels 
from one end to the other. When we travel through 
theſe countries, we meet every evening with, wage mar 
ah&draw-biidges at the entrance of the towẽns. 
„Wurz che Dutch were improving the art of foxticy- 
ing, attacking, and defending towns, the Swedes were 
employed in forming, as it Were, the military ſcience af 
Ahe field. Guſtavus Adolphus was eminently ſkilled in 
che att of war, which other nations have acquired at 
times, but which the Germans haye always preſerved, 
as.peculiarly attached to their climate. There are ſoldiers 
another parts, but it CER e furniſbes 
Sealer 499" ga dert ry 


Tus beg ber in: . wie for * century paſt, 


When it was remarkably improved by Lewis the four- 
twenth: He firſt introduced the euſtom of wearing a 


uniform 3 of carrying the bayonet at the end of the bre 


heck; of making uſe of the artillery to advantage; in a 
word, of 1 the utmoſt the” 2 e 
of ſire and ſword. _ 

Tus kiogof Proflia FREE 3 nds a; mii 
of diſciplining armies, of heading batiles, and of gaining 


victoties. This ꝓrince, who-would.: bays; been better 


ugg; Gg 2 


bf hve 5) scher ain ze) and vetthiniyihetter comntiendel 


2 — — et had 


fluce Alexander, his equal in hiſtory for extent and un- 
floiy of talent; who: without having been himſelf formed 
1 — bath been able to form Ladedemboriidris ; le, 
A word, who bath deſerved; beyond ot others; that 
Hit name ſhould be recorded in his dgeg ks a öiſtinction 
Wing in greutneſs wir thoſe of the fheſt ages of the 
World: this fame king of Pruſfa hich totally changed 
de piinciples of War, Sy giving in ſome meaſure: to the 
Matze un advantage ober the arms; that i bey, that by 
he rapidity of his evolutions ind the celerity of bis 
marches, he hrath al ways excelled his enemies; even when 
me huth not conquered them. All the nations of Europe 
Have been obliged to imitate his example, in order not to be 
dbliged to ſubmir to him. He will enjoy the glory, ſince it 
is one, of having raiſed the art of war to a degree of per- 
ſection, from which fortunately it cannot / but degenerate. 
Aa, Tr is not to bim; but to Lewis the fourteenth, that ur 
nuit aſeribe that prodigious multiplicity of troopo, which 
preſents us with the ſpectacle of war even in the midſt 
S peace. In imitation of that monarch, who had always 
m numerous army om footy. all the princes of Europe, 
whether ruling over large or ſmall ſtates, have kept bodies 
of troops, oftentimes more burdenſome to- the ſubject 
: from the expences of their. pay, than uſeful for the defence 
of: the ſtate. Some of the moſt politic among them haye 
engaged theſe troops in the pay of greater powers; and 
thus by a double advantage, they, have contrived to raiſe 
Ilorge ſums of — en ee eee fold 
| but never expoſed, Ot or a ri ewe 
Wu right then: a we to exclaim againſt thoſe 
| "ages of barbarous manners under the feudal government? 
he, then no more than a tate of commotian 
br II. | 3% .Þ % tem · 
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tempeſtuous period j but at preſent it is almoſt à na: 
tural ſtate. Moſt governments now either are, EL, 
come military. Even the improvement of diſcipline is a 
proof of it. Security in our fields, tranquillity in the 
cities, whether troops are paſſing through or are quartered 
in tem z the police which prevails about camps and 10 
garriſoned towns, do, indeed, ſhew us that arms haue f 
reſtraint, but at the ſame menen PRO IN 
is ſubject to their po- er. 1 0 97 
FTnovon che netkessambet wy ee of % Calder 
ate reſtrained; the people are obliged to pay dear for this 
ſecurity, by the levying of taxes” and militia.” It is nee 
merely by battles” that war is fatal. A million of men . 4 
loſti:or deſtroyed are nothing out of à hundred million 85 1 
hick Europe may, perhaps, contain; | But this million —— 
ue the flower af the population, the choiceſt of the 
youth; the fource of reproduction, the life of induſtry 
ad labour. And in order to ſupport and recruit this | 
minen of troops, all the feveral orders of ſociety muſt 
de burdened, which encroaching one upon the other, 
n dcs y oppre the loweſt and moſt uſeful. 'of 
them; that of the huſbandmen. The increaſe of tags | 
and ehe difficulty of collecting them, deſtroy from want 5 
oehunget thoſe very families, that are the parents and - ,. 
wude ot thi inoncifuſtures and the armies. ' | 
"AkorRRR Theon inconvenience ariſing from the increafe of 
"ti60þ8; is u Yiminution of bravery, "There are few men 
that ate born fit for war. If we except Lacedæmon and 
Nome, 'where women that were free citizens brought 
forch foldters; where children were Tulled to/fleep, and 
awakened with the noiſe of trumpets and warlike ſongs; ' 
where education rendered men unnatural, and made them » 
deings of u diffetent ſpecies : all other nations have only 
had a few brave mem amongſt them. And, indeed, the | 
* | Gg 3 e wk * no 
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Jia tends. to deſporiſm, | A number of troope, towns 
Well fortified, magazines and arſenals may prevent ir- 
ruptions; but in preſerving a peqple from the invaſions 
of a conqueror, they do not ſecure them from the en- 
6 croachments of a deſpotic prince. Sox many, ſoldiers do 


a N Or | * 1 | ON 
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be. Formethy, among our anceſtors, -lels! ciuitiged but 
ee than we are, the armies were much leſs nu- 
merous than ours, but the engagements were more de- 
ſive," Jt-was neceſlary to be a noble or a rich man to 


ſerve in the army, which was looked upon both as an 
| bonour and a privilege, - None but volunteers bore the 


ſtandard. All their engagements ended with the cam- 
paign ; and any man who diſliked the art of war, was at 


| Hberty to withdraw himſelf. | Beſides, there was then 


more of that heat of the blood, of that greatneſs of ſen- 
timent which conſtitutes true coutage. - At preſent, what 
glory is there in ſerving under abſolute commanders, who 


judge of men by their ſize, eſtimate them by their pay; 


enliſt them by force or by ſtratagem, and keep or diſ- 


charge them at pleaſure without their conſent, as they 


have taken them? What honour is there in aſpiring to 
the, command of armies under the bapeful influence of 


courts, where every thing is given or taken away without | 
reaſon 3, where. men without merit are-railedg and others 


without offence are degraded. by mere caprice ? There- 


fore, except in riſing empixes, or in critical times, the 


Festen number there are of ſoldiers in the ſtate, the more 


8 is the nation weakened 3. and in proportion as a ſtate i 


enfeebled, the number, ol. its ſoldiers is increaſec. 
A third incònvenience is, that the increaſe; of ROY 


but keep thoſe that are already llaves in chains. The 


f ſtrongeſt then prevails, and makes every thing conform 
= to NE as every thing is ſubſervient t his power. 


by 
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Pyiths-force of, arms) alone; he.Jſetz;the,opinians, of men R g 
at deſiance, and inforces obedience. Münk ſoldiers. e, — tf 


levies taxes; and by taxes he raiſes: ſoldiers. 
gines that he: exerts and ſhews his authority, by deſtroying 


What he hath formed; but hie exertions are vaia an 


fruitleſs, He is perpetually rene wing his militia, with- 
out ever being able to recover the national ſtrength. In 


vain do his ſoldiers keep his people in, continual awez if 
his ſubjects tremble at his troops; his troops in return 


will fly ſrom the enemy. But in theſe circumſtances the 
loſs of battle is the loſs. of a kingdom. The hearts of 
all being alienated, are impatient of ſubmitting to a, fo- 
reign yoke; becauſe under the dominion. of a conqueror, 
——— Oy, deſpot, there is, no- 


litary „ aan al then . | 


tion is loſt. The ſoldiery ſoon becomes inſalent and 
deteſied . Families become extindt by barrenneſs ocea- 


ſioned from wretchedneſs and debauchery. A ſpitit of 


diſcord and hatred prevails amongſt all orders of men, 


that axe either corrupted or diſgraced. Sacieties betray, 
ſell, and plunder each other, and give themſelves up one 
aſter another to the ſcourges of the deſpot, ho op- 
preſſes, deſtroys, and annikilates them all. Such i is the 


end of that art of war, which induces a military govern- 


ment. Let us now, conſider the influence. of the gavy. 
00A uz antients have tranſmitted to us almoſt all thoſe Nary. 


arts, that have been revived with the reſtotation of let- 


tets; but we have gone beyond them in the military 


management of the navy. Tyre and Sidon, Carthage 
and Rome, ſcarce knew any ſea but the Mediterranean; 


to fail through which it was only neceſſary to have rafts, 


 Gallies, and men to row. them. Sea engagements might 
n be obſtinate but ĩt required no great {kill to con- 


o $#*. R”” 
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of 
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Nirien, nothing was, neceſſury, but what may be. called 
{-þottomed; boats which landed Carthaginians on No- 


3 | who-wete almoſt the only people engaged in ia 
12 The Athenians and the republics of Aſia, were 


fortunately; more employed in commerce than in fighting, 


„ArrEx theſe famous nations had abandoned both the 


| land and the ſea to\plunderers and to Pirates, «the navy 


remained, during twelve-centuries, in that ſtate of anni- 
hilation into which all the other arts were fallen: Theſe 
ſwarms of barbaria hs, who over - ran and totally deſtroyed 
Rome, came from the Baltic, upon rafts: or canoes; ito 
erstand _———— without Witting, her. 


5 ſorts prom the win: tet were ORs Gre arg 


Danes and Normans were not armed ſon a oruize, * 
ſcarce knew how to fight but upon land. = 


[11 Ps 


12 Ir length, chance or the Chineſe ſupplied the Euros 


wil with the compaſs, and the compaſs gained them 
merica. The needle, which taught faitors to Ino 
how far they were diſtant from the north, or hqw. near 

they approached to it, emboldened them to e. een 
foyages, and to loſe ſight of land for whole months tos 


get er. | Geometry and aſtronomy taught them hon tn 


N the progreſs of the conſtellations, to determine 
longitude by them, and to judge pretty nearly hon 
they were advancing to the eaſt and to the meſte 


Eyen at that time, the height and the diſtarice: of veſſel 


from the coaſt might always have been known Though 


"the. knowledge of the longitudes be-much-more'-imaceus 
| rate than that of the latitudes; yet both the one and the 
other bad ſoon ſufficiently: improved navigation, to give 

 Tiſe to the art of carrying on war by ſen · The firſt eſſay, 


e of this OY owe berween gallies that were 
13 $ $17 in | 


r , , . a Coder 


| Wanner ae modern, ey war hesef Loher 


_ ed:this-prodigious armament 2 but at that tine, its trade, 
ine population were the double of hat they are at pr 


which was: given two centuries ago; between two! but 
dred and + five chriſtian, and two hundred and 
Furkiſh gallies. It was Italy alone, which bath. in 
ed every thing and preſerved nothing, that had conſttucł 


ſent.. Beſides, thoſe gallies were neither ſo long torſo 
large as thoſe of our times, as we may judge of ſbme df 
the old carcaſes that are ſtill preſerved in the arſenal 6f 


Venice. The number of rowers amounted to one Hum | 
dred and ſiſty, and the troops did not exceed fourſeote in 


one galley. At- this day Venice has more beautiful gal- 


esl and leſs influence upon that ſea Which the dege mar- 
ties, and which other poetry frequent and trade upon. is 


'>Gartirs" indeed, were very proper for criminals ; F but 


| Wg ger beeilt Ware required for ſoldiers.” T he 3 art 'of | 


enftricting hips imptoved with that of navigatio tion. Philip 
MeTieond, Eing of all Spain, and bf the Eaſt and We 
tet f plSyedf nr the docks'of Spain and Pertögl, Ns 


peer and Sleity which he then poſſeſſed, In conſtrucking- 
fhips-6f an extrordinary ſrze and ſttength; and His 02 


Alumi the bitle of che Invincible Armada. It confiſted 


ofrenα Kundred and thirty ſhips, near une hundted öf 


vbieh were the" largeſt that bad yet been ſeen on the 


olean, © Twenty ſaiall ſhips followed this fleet; and failed 

of ſought undder its protection. Tbe pride of tbe Spa- 
niards} in the ſixteenth century, hath dwelt very müch 
upon and exaggerated” the pompous deſeription of the 
formidable armament. But what ſpread terror and admĩ- 
ration two centuries ago, would now ſetve only to excite 
laughter The largeſt of thoſe ſhips would be no more 

char a third - rate veſſel in our ſquadrons. They were ſo 


£ S&T 7 * þ * pe 
9 | | | heavily 


| 00K heawilyltrniedy/ aud 16 il · condustb, that they could-nei- 
: t ther move; nor fait near the: wind, nor board another 
wee, ner edu the hip be properly worked in tempeſtu- 
1 dus wWeathef: The ſailors were. as awkwart/as the ſhips 
. Were heavy, and the pitots"almeſt as ignorant as the 
33 een EN OE ITE LITTER 
35 Tus Engliſh, who were eee the 
18 . aweakneſv and little ſkill of their enemies at ſea; con- 
ue that their inexperience would occaſion their defeat. 
415 Satisfied wirli avoiding to board theſe weighty machines, 
| mmey burned a part of them. Some of 'theſe:enormous MW 
2eulleons were taken; others diſabled. A ſtorm came on-: | 
5 moſt of the ſhips had loſt their anchors; they were aban- | 
85 doned by their erews to the fury of the waves, and caſt 
away; ſome upon the weſtern eoaſts of Scotland others 
upon the conſta of Ireland. Scarce one half of this in- 
; Vincible fleet was able to return to Spain, where its tat- 
3 : |  *tered condition, joined to the terror of the ſailors, ſpread 
1 2 Aa conſternation throughout the land, from which it has 
never recovered, The Spaniards were for ever depreſſed 
by dhe loſs of an armament that had coſt three years of 
preparation, and upon which all the feccexand: ue 
of the kingdom were almoſt exhauſt dd. 
Tux deſttuction of the Spaniſh,” navy eee, 1 
dowinign of,ahe-ſea to pas inta the hands of the Dutch. 
T4 The pride of their former tyrants. could not be more pro- 
EE perly [puniſhed than by the proſperity. of a people, forced 
1 dy oppreſfon to break the yake of regal authority; When 
this republic began to raiſe its head from amidſt its fens, 
the reſt of Eufope was embroiled in-civil. wars by the 
ſpirit of. ſanaticiſm. Perſecution drove men into Hol- 
houſe of Auſtria wiſhed to extend over all parts of it 
en the perſecution which n how 
rot rai 


* 
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concurred to people Holland with am immenſe number af 
refugees! This country had neither lands, nor harveſt 
for their ſubſiſtence. They were forced to ſeeł it by ſea 
throughout the whole univerſe. Almoſt all the commerce: 
of Europe was engroſſed by Lifbon, Cadis and Antwerp, 
under one ſovereign, whoſe power and ambition made 

bim an univerſal object of hatred and envy The new 
republicans, having eſcaped: his tyranny, and being en- 
CLited by-reſentment and neceſſity, became” pirates, und 
formed a navy àt the expence of the Spaniards and Por- 
tugueſe, whom they held in utter averſion France and 
Pngland, who in the advancement of the fifing republic, 
foreſaw/nothirig more than the hunkiliation'of the houſe 
of Aiftris; alliſted her in preſerving conqueſts and fpoils, 
mme value of which they were yet enzcqudifited* with. 


Whenever" they choſe ; fixed themſelves in theſe” acquiſi- 
tions before the jealouſy of other nations could be ex- 
Eited;? and imperceptibly made themfelves maſfers of all 
commerce by their induſtry, nm ſeas bio 
pr e their ſquadrons. L vin); dint e I 
n Uoweſtie contentions in Englund word one 
0 Nee us this proſperity, whieh had been ſo ſilendy 
Acqafred in remote countries. But at length Cromwell 
"toiized" in his country the emulatibn of commerce, ſo 
natural to the inhabitants of an iſland. To ſhare the 
empfre of the ſeas with them was, in fact, to give it up to 
them; and the Dutch wee determined to keep it: In- 
bend ef kexing the alliance of England, they courage- 
 vufly Tefolved*upon' war. They carried it on for a fon 
time with unequal force; and this perſeverance” 
> ranma wee e ces at leaſt, an honourable 
rivalſhip. 


„ 
faiſed in France:; the emiſſuries of Roms, who! en, | 
ſupported; in England by Mary; every thing, in a word 3 5 


# 
* 
* SETTLEMENTS AND! . 
- N TRADE 


== men, in the conſtruction and ſorm of 


ſhips often gave the victory to their enemies; but the 
1 never met with any deciſive loſſes a e 45 


; :\Pnxan long and dreadful combats, however, had ex- 
hauſted, or, at leaſt, diminiſhed the ſtrength of the two 
nations, | when Lewis XIV, willing to avail himſelf of 
_ thiir-mutudl weakneſs, aſpited to the empite of the ſea. 
When this prince firſt aſſumed the reins of gorernment, 
ho found no more than eight or nine veſſels in his harbours, 
and thoſe half rotten; neither were they ſhips, oſ the firſt 
orf ſecond rate. Rirhelieu had kaown the neceſſity of 
ning: piep before Rochelle, but not of forming a navyl 
the-idea.of which muſt, howeyer, have been conceiyed by 
Henry the IVth and his friend Sully. But it Wag te- 
ſerved to the fineſt age of the French nation to give birth 
to every improvement at once. Lewis, who caught, at 

leaſt, all the ideas of grandeur, he did not himſelf ereate, 
eſtabliſhed: a council for the conſtruction of ſhips in each 
of che five; ports, which he opened to the royal or military 
navy. He formed docks and arſenals; and in deſs than 
* years, 4 abe F een ee mhips of the 


9 Ne #51 ' ? ne „ l ite 
Tur firſt tried hole Arengeh with the bade of Bar- 
bary; who were beaten. They afterwards lowered the 
Spaniſh flag. - Then, engaging with the flects of Eng- 
arid and Holland, ſometimes ſeparate, and ſometimes 
combined, they generally gained the honour, and aduan- 
tage of the fight. The firſt memorable defeat the French 
navy experienced, was in 1692, when with fortynſhips, 
they attacked go | Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, oppoſite La 
Hogue in order to give the Engliſh a king they would not 
have, and who was not himſelf very deſirous of the title. 
1 he moſt numerous fleet obtained the victory. James 
the ſecond-felt an involuntary. pleaſure at the ee 
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we people Who expeticl; hib; as if a4 — BR, 


blind dove of his country had prevaiſed within him, o 


his ambition for. thei throne. Since that day the naval | 
powers of France have been upon the decline, aud have 


nerereſtabliſſet. 1-36: 04102: (2918 992) Nya 


+ From! that period England aſſumed a ſuperiority; which 
hath carried, it to the bigheft; pitch of proſperity. A peo 


ple, who are at preſent the firſt upon the ſeas, eaſily per- 
ſuade themſelves that they have always held that empire, 


Sometimes they trace their maritime power to: the ta o | 


Juljvs-Czſar;; ſometimes they will aſſert! that--they:-hiave 


 uſed/6ver:the/occan, at leaſt, ſince che ninth» century, 


Perhaps, ſome day or other, the Corſicans who are nothing 
at preſent, | when they are become à maritime 
alf reer in in their annals that they have 
the, Mediterranean. Such. i is the vanity f mankind, 
they well endeavour to.aggrandize themſelves s in paſt as 
well as, future timeg. Truth alone, that exiſts before all 
ations and ſurvives them, all, informs us, 'that there bath 
been no navy in Europe from the chriſtian ra till the 
tbth dentury. The Engliſh themſelves had no need of it, 
While they, remained in poſſeſſion of Normandy and of 
theicoaſts.of France. N l i ane 
Wu Henry the V Ulm mow, to equip, a fleet he 
vas obliged to hire veſſels from Hamburgh, Lubeck, and 
Dantziez but eſpecially from Genoa and Venice, who 
alone k new how to conſtruct and guide a fleet; ho ſup- 


_ - plied db the-failors, and admirals;, who gave to Eurqpe 


Columbus, an Americus, a. Cabot, a Verezani, thoſe 
wonderſul men ho have added fo much to the extent uf 
che globe. Elizabeth, wanted à naval force againſt Spain, 
Wb ſubjects to arm ſhips to act againſt the 
enemies of ſtate. This permiſſion formed the military 
* Tune queen herſelf went to ſee. a ſhip that had 


been 


ys ruled over 


1 
— — = 
2 
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290 ge Rivengound de world; where dg embraced Drake, a. 


— him. She leſt forty- two amen of 
| ar'tother ſucoeſſors. James the firſt and Chai les the 


, - 
— 


f at; added · ſome ſbhips to the naval forces: they had re. 
_- ceived from the throne but the commanders of this navy 
1 were choſen from the nobility, who ſatisfied: with the ho- 
1 nours, left che labours to the pilots z ſo chat the art of navi 


gation received no improvements. 26 G ON 19 
Tun were few noblemen in the party thut dethroned 
8 ide Stunts. Ships of che line were given to captains 6f 
ordinary extraction, but of uncommon ſkill in navigati- 

on. They improved, and made me Britin auvy-illuſtri- 
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REN Charles IT. nde the throne, due Hog 

Bret was poſſeſſed of fix and Fry ſhips. It increaſed} 1255 

"his rei reign, to the Humber | of el hey-three, ed of | 

1 2 "which \ were hips: "of the lige. Towards "the fatker day ys . 
0, this rince, it began | to deim again. "Bat, his ba. 
et, hn II. reffored i it to his former ſuftie, and raiſed 
it even de "to a \ greater. degree of ſplendour.” "vi Wt. 
"elf high A admiral before be came to the throne,” ie had 
invented the art of regulating the manceuvres of tlie 
fleet, by the ſignals of the flag. Happy, if he bad better 
zündet the art of governing a free people! When the 
prince of Orange, his ſon-in-law, ſeized his/erown, the 
Engin navy conſiſted of one hundred and fixty«three 

veſſels of all ſizes, armed with ſeven thouſand" pieces of 
cannon, and equipped with forty-two "thouſand men - 
This force was doubled during the war that was carried 
on for the Spaniſh! ſueceſſion. It bath ſince inereaſed ſo 
much, that the Engliſh think they are able alone to 

balance by their maritime forces the navy of the whole 
| *univetſe. JI is now _ ſea, what Rome formerly 
7 41 e nd ge W 5. 4 DADE CL NL e was 


» 
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| was upom land, TB ga from om f 


nen,, Sor 7 14 eee eee een 
ran Engliſh nation codfiders. its nauy as e ball 
of its ſaſety, and · the ſourqe of its riches. It is in peace, 
28 in war, the center of all its hopes. It raiſes, there- 
fore, a fleet more willingly, and with greater expedition 
than a battalion. It rere no political mea- 
| arena tte, BOK. ul GGEI FH 
- 'Fratsr" the allurements FREIE are put in action. 
The parliament in 2744, decreed,” that all prizes taken 
by man of war, moald belong to the offter- and crew 
of the conquering ſhip. They likewiſe grümted an dd. 
ditional gratification of five pounds ſterling t6 every Eng- 
liſtimian, who in an engagement, ſhould” board, take, 
or "fink an enemy's ſhip.” No the allurements of put, 
the government adds compufſve meaſures,” if they be- 
come neceſſaty. In times of way, they' ſeize u bon failors 
of the:mercantile Wig” een ING... 
Narbe is appateritly ſo co tap Ae 
freedom, as theſe exertions'd6f. authority” upon men and 
commetce at the fame time. Yet as theſe acts of vio- 
lence do not take place unleſs in conſequence of the ne- 
celſities of the republic; they cannot be conſidered as en- 
eroachments upon liberty; becauſe their object is the 
public ſafety; which is the particular intereſt of thoſe 
ho appear to be the victims of them; and becauſe the 
ſtate of ſociety requires, that the will of each individual 
mould be ſubſer vient to the will of the Whole communi- 
ty. Beſides, the ſailors: receive the fame pay from the 
government, they would get from the trader, Which to- 
tally juſtifies this compulſive meaſure; a mraſure which is 
always moſt adyantageous to the ſtate; The failor is no 
longer at the charge of the public, but While he con- 
W l theſe means 
carried 
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338 — with greater ſecrecy and diſpatch; and the 
crews are never idle. In a word, if this were an incon · 
1 venience, it is ſurely not worſe: than that perpetual ſla- 
98 7 very, in Which all other European ſailots are held. 
9 55 Tux navy is a new kind af power, which muſt change 
| : che face of the globe. It hath, defeated the old ſyſtem 
( of equilibrium. Germany, which held. the balance be- 
3 tween the houſes of Auſtria and. Bourbon, hath ceded 
it to Engländ; Which inland, diſpoſes, at preſent of the 
continent. As hy means of its ſhips it is in the vicinity 
of all maritime countries, its power of aſſiſting or doing 
hurt is extended. over a greater number of ſtates, It has 
therefore, a; greater number. of allics, a digher, degree 
of, conſideration. and influence. It is chis iſland whoſe 
| empire. is eſtabliſhed. over America, 3 becauſe i it! bath men 
and arts ip that country inſtead. of gold and the materials 
of luxury, England is of itſelf. the lever of/ the uni- 
verſe. She occaſions the greateſt revolutions ; and car- 
ries the deſtiny. of nations upon her fleets. She Is accuſed 
of. aſpiring to, be ſole, miſtreſs of navigation and trade. 
This empire which ſhe might, perhaps, obtain for. a ſhort 
time, would occaſion her ruin, The univerſal monarchy 
of the ſeas i is not a leſs e project, chan that 

of the land. | "x 


France i is 8 . eee * 8 n ne- 
exlity of eſtabliſhing an equilibrĩum of power upon ſea: 
but ſhe is ſuſpeRed of being deſirous not to have any 
maſters upon it, in order to have no longer any rivals on 
the continent, at leaſt, Spain is the only power that has 
been hitherto perſuaded to join her. It is a happy cir- 
cumſtance for Europe that the maritime forces ſhould 
cauſe a diverſion to thoſe of the land. Any power that 

has its own coaſts to defend, cannot eaſily overcome the 
barrier of jts- neighbours. For this purpoſe iminenſe 
414 4 pre- : 
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of üben, 


. greater ſecurity at bene and a more n 4 
Ing influence abroad. Its wars are, perhaps; neither Jeſs” 
frequent, norels bloody; but it ſuffers leſs ravage, and: 
is les weakened by them. The operations are carried 
on "with more harmony, more connection, and there as 
leſs of thoſe great effects that throw all ſyſtems into ben 
fuſiog · There are more attempts and leſs miſchief; Al 
the various paſſions of men ſeemed directed towards one 
general good; one grand political view, one happy em- 
pldyment of all natural and js, 2p facukiesy which is no 
other tun commer eme. 


l the ark of navigation aroſe from fiſhing," 28 that ECommerce, 


wit "did from the chace the navy then owes its exiſkence* 
to commerce. The deſire of gain firſt induced us to mate 
voy yag es; d one world" hath been conquered to enrich 
ao, This object of conqueſt has been the fouhda-? 
ic 8 in order to ſupport” commerce nivat* 
des habe becbme ne neceſſaty, which'are themſelves pb 
400 by the trading navigation.” The Phenictans, 12 
tuated on the borders of the ſea at the confines of Aſia 
and Africa; to receive and diſpenſe all the riches of the 
an nent World, founded their colonies and built their di- 
ties With no other view but that of commerce. At- 
Tyte mey were che maſters of the Mediterranean 3 at 
Carthage} they leid the foundations of a republic that 
traded /d the oceùn e the 1 ad European 
en 5b) rn wont d is h gnibactinc: Che Geer 
ir Greets Wdcbsgab the Pherictuns y the Romans 
came after the Carthaginians and the Geeks; they beld- 
the dominion of the fea as well as of the land; but they 
Vor. IV. H h carried 
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reed on. no er kid of commerce, except that of 


| wx conveying into Italy, for their own uſe, all the riches of 
Africa, Afi, and the conquered world. When Rome 


; bad invaded . the whole world, and bad \oft, all her. 25. 


quiſſtions, commerce returned, as it were, to its ori- 
gin inal ſource towards. the eaſt, 2 There it Was s eſtabliſhed, 


while the Barbarians. over-ran Europe. The empire 1 
divided, the din of arms, and the art of war remained 
in the weſt; but Italy preſerved, at lea t, Its communi- 


cation with, the Ei, where all che treaſures of Judy. 


: were cireulated. 


Tux Cruſades exhauſted ; in Ala all * rage of zeal — 
een of war and fanaticiſm, with which the Eu- 
ropeans were poſſeſſed: but they brought back into Eu- 
rope the taſte of Aſiatic luxury; and redeemed by the 


.. commencement. of commerce and induftry, the blood and 


the lives they had coſt. Three centuries taken up in 


Wars and voyages to the eaſt, gave to the reſtleſs ſpirit of 


Europe a recruit it ſtood in need of; that it might not 


; E NN by a fort of internal conſumption: they prepared 


the way for that ebullition of genius and activity, which 


ſince aroſe, and diſplayed itſelf in the conqueſt and trade 
of the Weſt-Indies, and of America. " | 


Tux Portugueſe attempted by degrees to double the 
Africas coaſt. They ſucceſſively. ſeized, upon all the 


paints, and all the ports that muſt neceſſarily lead them 
to the Cape of Good Hope. They were engaged, for 


the ſpace, of fourſcore years, in * aking chemſelves maſters 
of all that weſtern, coaſt, where this, great cape termi- 
nates. In 1497, Vaſco: de Gama ſurmounted this bar- 
rier; and re- aſcending by the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, ar- 
rived by a paſſage of twelve hundred leagues at / the coaſt 
ef Malabar, where all the treaſures of the richeſt coun- 
n ne bo Lol een e eee ee e 
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tries of Afia' were poured in- This was the for onDoow 


which'the Portugueſe made their conqueſts, - 


Wurx this nation fecured the mercantile articles, the - 


| Spaniards ſeized upon that which purchaſes them, the 
mines of gold and filver. Theſe metals became not only 
vehicle, but alſo an article of commerce. They im- 
mediately attracted all the reſt in this double capacity. 
All nations were in want of them to facilitate the ex- 
change of their commodities, and obtain the conveni- 
encies they ſtood in need of. The eſſuſion of the luxury 
and the money of the ſouth of Europe, altered the face 
and direction of commerce, at the ow enge it ex- | 
tended its bounds. | 

Bur the two nations that had ſubdued the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, neglected the arts and agriculture. Ima- 
gining that gold was to give them every thing, without 
thinking that it is labour alone which brings gold ; they 
learned rather late, and at their own expence, that the 
induſtry which they loſt, was more valuable than the 
riches they acquired; and it was (rom the Dutch that 
they learned this hard leſſon. 


WiTH all the gold in the world, the Spaniards either 
remained or became poor; the Dutch preſently acquired 
riches, without either lands or mines. Holland is a na- 
tion at the ſervice of all the reſt, but who ſells her ſer- 
vices at a high price. As ſoon as ſhe had taken refuge in 
the midſt of the fea, with induſtry and freedom, which 
are her tutelary gods, ſhe perceived that ſhe had nota 
ſufficient quantity of land to ſupport the ſixth part of her 
inhabitants. She then choſe the whole world for her do- 
main, and reſolved to enjoy it by her navigation and com- 
meree. 'She made all lands contribute to her ſubſiſtence ; 
and all nations: ſupply her with the conveniences” of life; 
OY the north and the ſouth of Europe, ſhe took the 

ee os place 
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| Oo E place of Flanders, from which ſhe had divided, in order 


XIX. 
N — to be concentrated ſolely in herſelf. Bruges and Antwerp 


hall attracted Italy and Germany into their ports; Hol- 


uad in her turn became the ſtaple of all commercial pow- 
PTY ers; rich or poor. Not ſatisfied-with calling together all 
WIN | other nations, ſhe- visited them herſe}f, in order to buy 
0 up from one what another wanted; to convey to the 


<A north, the merchandiſe of the ſouth; to ſell to the Spa- 
niard ſhips for cargoes, and to exchange upon the Baltic 
wine for wood. She imitated the ſtewards and farmers of 
large eſtates, who by the immenſe profits they make in 
them, are enabled ſooner or later; to buy them up. It is 
| at the charges of Spain and Portugal, as it were, that 
Holland ſucceeded in taking from thoſe powers part of 
their conqueſts in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, -and-almoſt 
the whole of the profit of their colonies. She availed 
herſelf of the indolence of theſe proud conquerors ; and 
by their activity and vigilance, got hold of the key of 
their treaſures, leaving them nothing but the cheſt, which 
ſhe took care to empty as faft as they filled it. It is thus 
that a low kind of people ruined two nations of polite and 
noble manners; but at the moſt honeſt and the moſt law- 
ful game that can be met E in we. ſeveral dhe 
ons of chance. ; 


EER Y circumſtance v was ne to «the 80 and pro- 
wes of the commerce of the republic. Its poſition on 
te borders of the fea, at the mouths of ſeveral great ri- 
vers; its proximity to the moſt ſertile or beſt cultivated 
"law of Europe: its natural connections with England 
and Germany, which deſended it againſt France: the 
little extent and fertility of ts own territory which ob- 

* liged the inhabitants to become fiſhermen, ſailors, bro- 
kers, bankers, carriers, and commiſſaries; in a word, to 


EE: | ' endeavour to live by induſtry for want of domain. Mo- 
z | 1 e | 2» : ST | ral 
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ral bee 66 tals ofthe climait andithe: ſoil, in B 00K | 
eſtabliſhing and advancing its proſperity. ' The liberty 
of its government, which opened an aſylum to all ſtrang- 
ers diſſatisfied with their own; the freedom of its religien, 
which permitted a public and quiet proſeſſion of all other 
faiths z that is to ſay, the agreement of the call of na- 
ture with that of conſcience, of intereſts with duties; in 
2 word that toleration, that univerſal religion of all equi- 
table and enlightened minds, friends to heaven and earth, 
to God, as to their father, to men, as to their brethren, 
In ſhort, this commercial republic found out the ſecret of 
availing herſelf of all events, and of making even the 
ealamities and vices of other nations concur in advancing 
its felicity. It turned to its own adyantage the civil wars 
which fanaticiſm raiſed among people of a violent ſpirit, 
or which patriotiſm excited among a free people; the in- 
dolence and ignorance maintained by bigotry among two 
nations ſubject to the guidance of the imagination. 


Tuts ſpirit of induſtry in Holland, with which was 
intermixed a conſiderable ſhare of that political craft 
which ſows the ſeeds of jealouſy and diſcord among the 
nations, at length opened the eyes of other powers, The 
Engliſh were the firfl to perceive that traffic might be 
carried on without the interpoſition of the Dutch. Eng- 
land, where the attempts of deſpotiſm had given birth to 
hberty,' becauſe they were antecedent to corruption and 
effeminacy, grew deſirous of purchaſing riches by labour 
| which is the antidote to them. The Engliſh firſt conſi- 
dered commerce as the proper ſcience and ſupport of an 
enlightened, powerful and even a virtuous people, They 
conſidered it rather as an improvement of induſtry than 
an acquiſition of enjoyments; rather as an encouragement 
and a ſource of activity among the people, than a pro- 
moter of luxury and - magnificence, - Invited to trade by 
HAS; their 
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BO 0 K their ſituation, this beeame the ſpirit of their goverh= 
| — — 3 and the means of their ambition. All their ſchemes 


tended to. this great object. In other monarchies, trade 
is carried on by the common people; in this happy con- 


ways with the thirſt of dominion which implies the deſire 
of enſlaving, but with means, at leaft, that conſtitute 
the happinaſs of the world before it is ſubdued. By war, 
the conqueror is ſcarce nore happy than the conquered ; 
becauſe the only concern between them is that of blood: 
but by commerce, the conquering; people neceſſarily in- 


troduce induſtry into the country, which they would not 


have conquered if it had not been there already, or which 
they would not keep, if they had not brought it in along 
with them. Upon theſe principles England hath founded 
her commerce and her empire, and mutually 1 . 
nately extended one by the other.. 

Tux French, ſituated under as ben a . 
upon as happy a ſoil, have for a long time flattered them- 
ſelves that they had much to beſtow upon other nations, 
and ſcarce any thing to aſk from them, But Colbert was 


| ſenſible that in the fermentation Europe was in at this 


time, there would be an evident gain for-the culture and 
productions of 2 country that ſhould. work upon thoſe of 
the whole world. He opened manufactures for all the 
arts. The woollens, the ſilks, the dyes, the embroide- 
ries, the gold and ſilver ſtuffs, were brought to ſo high a 


pitch of refinement in luxury and taſte in the hands of 


the French, that they were in great requeſt among thoſe 
nobles who were in poſſeſſion of the greateſt landed pro- 
perty. To increaſe the produce of the arts, it was ne- 
ceſſary to get the firſt materials, and theſe could only be 


ſuppplied by direct commerce. The chances of naviga- 


tion had given France ſome poſſeſſions in the new world, 
1 5 as 


| Kitution by the. ſtate or the whole nation: certainly al- 
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us they had to all the plunderers that had taken to the fea. B 22. K 
The ambition of ſome individuals had formed W Non, 
there, which had been at firſt ſupported and even aggran- 

| di zed by the trade of the Dutch and the Engliſh. A 
national navy would of courſe reſtore to the mother coun.  — | 


) try this natural connection with its coloniſts, The go- 
3 vernment, therefore, eſtabliſhed its naval forces upon the 
| _ firength of its commercial navigation. The nation would 
then neceſſarily make a double profit upon the materials 


and the workmanſhip of the manufactures. The French 
puſhed this precarious and temporary branch with an a&i- + 
| vity and ſpirit of emulation which muſt haye left their 
| rivals far behind them for a long time; and they ſtill en- 
joy that ſuperiority « over other nations, in all thoſe arts : 
of luxury and ornament which procure riches to in- 
duly, 
In e volatility of the e charaQter and | | 
its turn to trifles, hath brought treaſures to the ſtate, by 0 
the lucky propagation of their faſhions... Like to that 
light and delicate ſex, which teaches and inſpires us with, 
a taſte for dreſs, the French reign in all courts, at leaſt, _ 
by the toilet; and their art of pleaſing is one of tes 
myſterious ſources of their fortune and power. Other I 
nations have maſtered the world by thoſe fimple. and 
ruſtic manners, that conſtitute the warlike virtues; it 
was given them to reign over it by their vices, Their em- 
pire will laſt, till they art debaſed under the feet of their 
maſters by . and unbounded ſtrokes of autho- 
rity, when they will become contemptible in their oẽ.õn 
eyes. Then, they will loſe, with their confidence in 
themſelves, that induſtry, which. is one of the ſources © 
zof their opulence and of the ſprings of their aCtivity. ' 
They will ſoon have neither manufactures, nor RI, 
nor trade. | 
Hh4 | T His 
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.B O 2 K Turs new principle of the moral world hath inſinuated 


,itfelf by degrees, till it is become, 28 it wers, neceſſary 


pm to the exiſtence af political bodies. | The 1 talle of luxury 


and eaſe hath produced the love of labour, which makes 
at preſent the chief ſtrengih of a fate, In reality, the 
ſedentary occupations of the mechanic arts render men 
more liable to be affected by the i injuries of the ſeaſons, 
leſs fit to be expoſed to the open air which. is the firſt 
nutritive principle of life, But fill, it is, better that the 
human race ſhould be enervated under the roofs of the 
workſhops, than inufed to hardſhips. under tems 3 * be. 
cauſe | war deftroys while commerce _« on the contrary 
creates, By this uſeful revolution i in manners, the gene- 
Tal maxims of politics have altered the face of . 
A people immerſed in poverty can no longer become for- 
midable to a rich nation. ' Strength is at preſent an at- 
tendant on riches, becauſe riches are no longer the fruits 
of conqueſt, but the product of affiduous labour, and of 
a life ſpent in unremitted employment. Gold and filver 
corrupt only thoſe indolent minds who indulge in the de- 
- Tights of luxury, upon that ſtage of i intrigue and mean- 
neſe, that is called greatneſs, But theſe metals employ 
tie hands and arms of the people; they excite a ſpirit of 
agriculture in the fields; of navigation in ine maritime 
elties; and in the center of the ſtate they lead to the i ma- 
nufacturipg of arms, cloathing, furniture, and the con- 
ſtruction of buildings. A {ſpirit of * emulation exiſts be- 
tween man and nature: they are perpetually” improving 
each other. The people are formed and faſhiohed by the 
arts they proſeſs. If there are ſome occupations which 
ſoften and degrade the human race, there ire others by 
which it is hardened and repaired. If it be true that art 
- renders them unnatural, they do not, at leaſt; propagate 


in er to 8 themſelves, as as among the 'barbarous 
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ducing 1 matter, to deſcribe the Romans with the ſingle 
art of War, Tubduing all the other arts, all other nations 
indolent 6 or commercial, civilized or ſavage ; breaking © or 
ddpiling the vellels of Corinth, more happy with their 
gods made of clay, than with the golden ſtatues of their 
\ worthleſs emperors. But it is a more pleaſing, and per- 
haps, 2 a finer ſight, to view all Europe Peopled with la- 
borious nations, who are continually going round the 
globe, to cultivate and make it fit for mankind; to ſee 
| ng put in motion by the vivifying breath, of induſtry, 
all the regenerating powers of nature; ſeek in the abyſs 
of the ocean, and in the bowels of rocks, for new. ſup- 
ports, or new enjoyments; ſtir and raiſe. up the earth 
with all the mechanic powers invented by genius; eſta- 
Vliſh | between the two hemiſpheres the happy improve- 
ments i in the art of navigation, a communication of fly- 
ing | bridges, as it were, that re- unite one continent with 
the other; purſue all the tracks of the ſun, overcome 
the annual barriers, and paſs from, the tropics, to the 
poles upon the wings of the wind ; ; in a word, to ſee 
them open all the ſtreams of population and pleaſure, in 
order to pour them upon the face of the earth through a 
thouſand channels. It is then, perhaps, that the divinity 
contemplates his work with ſatisfaQtion, and does not 
repent himſelf of having made man. 

Socn is the i image of commerce; let us now 7 
the genius of the trader. The ſame underſtanding that 


Newton bad to calculate the motion of the ſtars, he 


exerts in tracing the motions of the commercial people 
that fertilize the earth. His problems are the more diffi- 
cult to reſolve, as the circumſtances of them are not 
taken from the immutable laws of. nature, as the ſyſtems 
of the geometrician are; but depend upon the caprices 


en of 
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oc K of men, and uncertainty of” a I's events,” That 


a accurate ſpirit of combination that Cromwell and Riche- 
lieu muſt have had, the one to deſtroy, the other, to 
eftabliſh deſpotic monarchy ; the trader alſo poſſeſſes and 
carries it further: for he takes in both worlds at one 
view, and directs his operations upon an infinite variety of 
5 relative conſiderations, which it is ſeldom given to the 
| ſtateſman, ot even to the philoſopher, to comprehend and 
eſtimate. Nothing muſt eſcape bim, he mult foreſee the 
influence e of the ſeaſons, upon the plenty, the ſcarcity | 
and, the quality of- proviſions ; upon the departure or re- 
turn of his ſhips; the influence of political affairs upon 
thoſe of commerce; the changes which war or peace 
muſt neceſſarily occaſion in the prices and run of mer- 
chandiſe, in the quantity and choice of proviſions, i in 
the ſtate of the cities and ports of the whole world ; he 
muſt know the conſequences that an alliance e of the two 
northern nations may have under the torrid zone; the. 
progteſs, either towards aggrandizement or decay; of the 
. ſeveral trading companies; the counter ſtroke that the 
fall of any European power in India, may, give to Africa 
and America; the ſtagnation that may be produced in 
certain countries, by the blocking up of ſome channels 
of induſtry ; ; the reciprocal connection there is between 
moſt branches of trade, and the mutual affiftarices they 
lend, by the temporary injuries they ſeem to infli& upon 
each other; he muſt know the proper time to begin, and 
| when to ſtop in all new undertakings : i in a word, he 
muſt know the art of making, all other nations tributary 
to his own, and to make his own fortune with that of 
his county, of rather to enrich himſelf % extetiding the 


the profelſion of the merchant embrace. 
| ; As- 


Y 
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' - ABovs all, it is the trader's peculiar buſineſs to py FRI 
into the depths of the human heart, and to treat with pe ns 
equals in appearance, as if they were honeſt, but, in | 
reality, as if they were men of no probity, Commerce JF 
is a ſcience that requires at the ſame time the knowledge 
of men and things. The difficulty of the ſcience, it 
muſt be acknowledged, is leſs owing to the multiplicity 
of objects, than to the rapaciouſneſs of thoſe who pro- 
feſs it. If emulation increaſes a concurrence of efforts, 
jealouſy prevents the ſucceſs of them. If intereſt is the 
vice that deſtroys profeſſions in general, what muſt be its 
effects upon that profeſſion, which | owes its exiſtence to 
that principle? Its own eagerneſs deſtroys it. The thirſt - 
of gain ſpreads over a commerce a ſpirit of avarice that 
contracts every thing, even the means of amaſſing. 
ARE merchants to be blamed for that rivalſhip of go- 
vernments which reſtrains general induſtry by reciprocal 
prohibitions; or is the cenſure to fall on the tyranny of 
authority, which, in order to acquire gain without the 
trouble of commerce, confines all the elaſſes of induſtry 
by corporations? Certainly on the latter; for all theſe 
ſocieties ſtifle the very life of commerce, which is liberty. 
To compel the indigent man to pay for the privilege. of 3 
working, is to condemn him at once to idleneſs by indi- . 
gence, and to indigence by idleneſs; it is to diminiſh the 5 
ſum total of national labour; to impoveriſh the people | 
by enriching the treaſury; and to annihilate them both. 
Tus jealouſy of trade between ſtates is nothing more 
| than a ſecret conſpiracy to ruin each other, without en 
riching one. Thoſe who govern the people, exert the 
fame ſkill in defending themſelves from the induſtry of 
the nations, as in preſerving themſelves from the intrigues 
ef the great. One ſingle mean and wicked man is able 
'to ee: a hundred n into Europe. New 
b chains 
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bitions i in commerce, and extortions in the finance, have 
© given riſe to ſmugglers and galley ſlaves, to cuſtoms and 
monopolies, to pirates and exciſemen. Centinels and ob- 
ſtacles are placed in all parts of the ſea and of the land. 
The traveller enjoys no quiet, the merchant no property; 
both the one and the other are expoſed to all the ſnares 
of an inſidious legiſlation, that mingles the offence with 
the prohibition, and the penalty with the offence. A man 
becomes culpable without knowing it, or without mean- 
ing to be ſo: he is arreſted, plundeged and taxed, though 
he is all the while innocent. The rights of the people 
are violated by their protectors; the rights of the ci- 
tizen are invaded by the citizen : the courtier is perpe- 
tually tormenting the ſtateſman; and the contractor 
vexes the merchant. Such is the ſtate of commerce in 
ee. 5 what ſhall we _ of. PEO 
wars ? | 
Ir a ah a PANS pent up IP by 8 
regions: of the north, ſhould wreſt iron from the earth 
that refuſes them ſubſiſtence; and ſhould go ſword in 
hand to reap the harveſt of another nation: hunger, 
which knows no laws, cannot violate any, and ſeems to 
plead an excuſe for theſe hoſtilities. They muſt neceſſa- 
rily live by carnage, when they have no corn. But, 
hen a nation enjoys the privilege of an-extenſive -com- 
merce, and can furniſh to the ſopport of ſeveral other 
| ates from the ſuperfluity of their own riches; what mo- 
tive can induce them to declare war againſt other induſtri- 
ous nations; to obſtruct their navigation and their la- 
bours; in a word, to forbid: them to live on pain of 
death? Why do they arrogate to themſelves an excluſive 
branch of trade, a right of fiſhing and failing, as if it 


ee ie 1 and as" if the ſea were to be 


divided 


wr EAST" AND/WEST nE 


_ givided into acres as well as the land? We ean certainly B O n 


- find out the motives of duch wafe 3 we khowe het tbe * 


jealouſy of commerce is nothing more that à jealouſy of 
power. But have any people the right to obſtruct 4 work 
| they cannot execute themſel ves, and to oondemn another 
nation to pp VI chuſe to devote them: 
leer to iron tiff lo- Hbim or n HE 99 
e ee and contradictory an expreſſion is 4 
war of commerce]! Commerce nouriſhes, but war de- 
ſtroys. Commerce may, poſſibly, give riſe to war, and 
keep it up; but war cuts off all the ſources of commerce. 
Whatever one nation may gain upon another in com- 
merce, it is a ſource of induſtry and emulation for them 


both: in war, it turns out to be a mutual loſs; for plun- 


der, fire and ſword neither improve lands, nor enrich 
mankind. The wars of commerce are ſo much the more 
fatal, as by the preſent influence of the ſea over the 


* 


land, and of Europe over the three other parts of the 


world, the conflagration becomes general; and that the 
diſſentions of two maritime powers excite the ſpirit of, 


; diſcord among all their allies, and occaſion ne even 


among the neutral powers. 


Saen und fra Gagat ind Mord Sh ewe With - 


n ; the thundets of war reaching from pole to pole, 
between Africa, Aſia and America, as well throughout 
the ſea that ſeparates us from the new world, as through- 
out the vaſt extent of the Pacific ocean : ſuch is the ſpec- 


tacle exhibited in the two laſt. wars in which all the pow- | 


ers of Europe have been alternately ſhaken, or have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by ſome great ſtroke. Nevertheleſs the 
earth was depopulated, .and commerce did not repair the 
loſs; the lands were exhauſted by taxes, and the chan- 


nels of navigation did not affiſt the progreſs of agticul- 


ture. The loans of the ſtate ruined the fortunes of the | 


citizens 
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2 beforehand by uſurious profits, the forerunwers ; 


sl bankruptcy, Even thoſe powers that were victorious 
— — the weight of their conqueſts, and ſeizing 
upon a greater extent of land than they could keep or 
cultivate, involved themſelves in the ruin of their enemies. 
The neutral powers who were deſirous of enriching them- 
ſelves in peace, in the midſt of this commotion received 
and; put up with 1 more a aged ec, erf 
of an open wer. mb erir td | ; 

How highly abſurd are nemeoia) ware, b chats 
| e tall the nations concerned, without being ad- 
vantagedus ton ſueh as are not engaged in them; thoſe 
wars where the ſailors become ſoldiers, and the merchant 
ſhips are turned into privateers; where the trafke between 
the mother countries and their colonies is interrupted; and 
the price of their reciprocal commodities is raiſed! | 
War a ſouree of political abuſes are thoſe treaties of 

commeree which become the ſeeds of war! Thoſe ex- 
eluſive privileges which one nation acquires of another, 
either for a traffic of luxury, or for the neceſſaries of 
life! A general liberty granted to induſtry and commerce 
is the only treaty which a maritime power ſhould enforce 
at home, or negotiate abroad. A nation that would take 
this ſtep, would be the benefactor of the human race, 
The more labour was encouraged. upon land, and the 
greater number of ſhips, there were at ſea, ſo much the 
more would ſuch: a people enjoy the advantages aimed at 
by negociations and by war. For there will be no in- 
creaſe of riches in any country, if there be no induſtry 
among its neighbours, who can acquire nothing but by 
articles of exchange, or by the means of gold and ſilver. 

But without commerce and induſtry there can be no me- 
tals, nor manufactures of value; nor can either of theſe 
ſprings of riches exiſt without liberty. The indolence 

Erla N | of 


NE BAST, AND WEST DWS. 


creaſing their. labour, or, by depriving. them of -what.it 
ought to-produce. be effect of. the preſent ſy ſtem f 
commerce and induſtry is the total ſubverſion. of order. 

Lek want of the fine fleeces. of Spain, is retrieved. by 


of ans natjop. is erde. to all the reſt, dig ogy | 


e flocks of England, and the f ſilk mapufaQures of Italy | \ : 
are improved | even in Germany, the wines, of Portugal . 


mi ight b. be improved, were Tt not. for the excluſiy ive > privi- 
leges granted t to a particiifar company. The high, grounds 
of the north and ſouth would be ſufficient to 5 ſupply Eu- 

rope with'' wood and metals, and the vallies Would of 
courſe produce a greater plenty of corn and fruits. X Mat 
nufactures would be raiſed in barren countries, F theſe 
could be ſupplied with plenty of the neceſſaries of life by 
free circulation. Whole provinces , would not be left 


uncultivated in the heart of a country in order to fertilize - ' 


ſome unwholſome moraſſes, where, while the people are 
ſupported by the productions of the land, the influence 
of the air and the water tends to their deſtruction. We 
ſhould not ſee all the rich produce of commerce confined 
to particular cities of a large kingdom, as the privileges 
and fortunes of the whole people are to particular fami- 
lies. Circulation would be quicker, and the conſumption 
be increaſed, Each province would cultivate its favourite 
production, and each family its own little field. And 
under every roof there would be one child to ſpare for the 
purpoſes of navigation, and the improvement of the arts. 
Europe, like China, would fwarm with multitudes of 
induſtrious people. — Upon the whole, the freedom of 
trade would inſenſibly produce that univerſal peace which 
2 brave but humane e once conſidered | not as 
merely chimerical, | 


"Writs each man calculated his own endes, the 
aational ſyſtem of happineſs would be founded. on the 
im- 


NIX. 


oro ef rm nur b mai 


BODKiimiproveiticit- of teafon hieb would prove {harley of 


more effeAual” motals, thari the vifionary ideas of Wiper: 
ſticion- Theſe Preſently Uiſtippear' as n PUGBb i 
ert themſelves, whit Hat, gains Pg on advances 
ee mates along With be.. 


Commerce Cozihekek, ; which ariſes "naturally! 9955 7880 ure, 


* ” 


returns toi it by its ; propenſity and by its circulation: thus, 


nner 


the rivers "return, to the fea, which. has produced them 1 
"the exhalation, of its waters, into vapours, and by the 
fol of thoſe vayours into the waters. The quantity. of. 
gold brought by the tranſportation and conſumption of 
the fruits of the earth, returns again at laſt into its bo- 
ſom, and reproduces all the neceſſaries of life, and the 
8 of commerce. i If the lands ate not cultivated, 
all commerce. is precarious, becauſe i it is deprived of its 
principal fund, which is the productions of nature. Na- 
tions that are only maritime or commercial, enjoy, it is 


| true, the fruits of commerce; but the tree belongs to thoſe 


people that are ſkilled in the cultivation of land. Agri- 
culture i is, therefore, the chief and real opulence. of a ſtate, 
This i is 2 circumſtance that had eſcaped the Romans in 
thei intoxication of their conqueſts, which had given them 
all the earth without their cultivating jt, It was un- 
known to the Barbarians, who, deſtroying by the ſword an 
empire that had been eſtabliſhed by it, abandoned | to ſlaves 
the cultivation of the lands, of which they preſerved to 
' themſelyes the fruits and the property. This point was 
miſtaken alſo, even in the age ſubſequent to the diſcovery 


; of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; whether it was that in Eu- 


rope the pebple were too much engaged in wars of ambi- 
tion or religion; or, that the conqueſts made by Por- 


togal and Spain beyond the ſeas, having brought us trea- 


utes without ra we contented ourſelves we enjoy- 
; 5776 145 Weir 41; 25 Ch (97! K 7 MI ; i 8 
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ing them by luxury and' the artsy without Ri af 129 Of 
petuating theſe riches.. 8 


Bur the time came, when ne ceaſed for ED 
an object. When the conquered lands in the new world 
had been fought for and divided, it became neceſſary to 
cultivate them, and to feed the coloniſts. of theſe. ſettle - 
ments. As theſe were Europeans, they cultivated. for. 
Europe productions which. it did not furniſh, and aſced 
in return thoſe proviſions which cuſtom had made natural 
to them. In proportion as the colonies were eri. 
and that the number of ſailors and manufacturers in⸗ ES 
creaſed with the increaſe of productions, the lands muſt - 
neceſſarily furniſh a ſurplus of ſubſiſtence for the increaſe 
of population; an augmentation of indigenous commo- 
dities, for foreign materials of exchange and conſump- 


tion. Tbe hard labours of navigation, and the corrup= N 


tion of ,proviſipns-in the tranſport, cauſing a greater loſs * 
of materials and produce, the inhabitants were obliged - 

to ſolicit and ſtit up the earth to yield her fruits in 
greater abundance. The conſumption, of American com- 


\ 


. modities, far from leſſening that of European producti- 


ons, ſeryed only to increaſe and extend it upon all the. 
ſeas, in all the ports, and in all the cities where commerce 
and. ipduftry prevailed. Thus the people who were the 
moſt commercial, n eme at the ſame time the 
beſt cultivators. 


Exc AN firſt 3 the idea of this new. * | 
She eſtabliſhed: and encouraged it by honours. and pre- 
miums propoſed to the plantere. A medal was ſtruck 
and preſented to the duke of Bedſord, with the following 
inſeription 3 For having planted Oak. Triptolemus and 
Ceres were adored in antiquity only from ſimilar motives; 
and yet temples and altars are ſtill erected to lazy monks. 
The God of nature will not ſuffer that mankigd ſhould 
Vol. IV, l periſh. 
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28 1 K pern. He bath /implanted in all generous and ſublime. 
n. in the hearts of all people and of enlightened mo- 


närchis; this idea; that labour is the firſt duty of man, 


ald tät the moſt important of all labours is that of cabs. 

I  tibatinig the land. The elogium of agriculture is in its 

| , den reward, in the ſatisfying of dur wants. F I had a 

=" fubjti7 ho truld produce two blades of corn inſtead of. ane, 
: ſaid = monareh, I pn prefer bim to ail ihe men of po- 


ö lieu genius in the flare. What pity is it that ſuch a king 
E alan ſuch an opinion are merely the fiction of Swiſt's 
* draln. Hut a nation that can produce ſuch; writers, muſt 
7 neceſſatily verify this beautiſul ſentence; and accordingly. 
wee find that en. doubled Ge _— of its culti 

1 A 8 


Lp by the WT of 88 Engliſh, all ontier — 


that knew the value of induſtry, brought it back to its 


ttue origin and primary deſtination. Aſter the peace of 
EE Aik-la-Chapelle, the French, who under the adminiſtra- 


tion of three cardinals, hat carte been allowed to turn 
their thoughts to publie affairs, ventured at length to 
5 write on matters of ittiportanee, and of evident utility. 


The undertaking of an univerfal #;Qionary of arts and 
ſciences, placed every great object in view, and ſet all 
men of undetſtanding at turk. The ſpirit of laws was 
publiſhed, and the boundaries of genius were extended. 
Natural hiſtory, was written by a French Pliny, who ſur- 
paſſed Greece and Rome in the aft of knowing and de- 
ſeriding nature; this hiſtofy, bold and great as its ſub- 
| ja" warmed the imaginations of its readers, and attach- 
ed them powerfully to contemplations, whith a nation 
cannot relinquiſh, without returning into. a ſtate of bar- 
bariſm. In leſs than twenty years, the eyes of the 
Freneh nation were open to their real intereſts, They 
communicated _ Oe to government, and agri- 


' 8 Mfg -- culture, 


no. 0000 0 IR nt 5 


FR 


- IN THE/RAST AND WEST INDIES. | 
culture, if it was not eneouraged Dane wa bn” of 


leaſt, -patronized by ſome miniſters, - '"% - 


GRMANV hath” felt the happy itrfluence' of da 
ligktened ſpirit which! fertilizes the earth and multiplies 
its inhabitants, All the northern climates have exerted 
themſelves to make the moſt of their lands. Even Spain 
has been active; and though deficient in natives, has at 


leaſt engaged foreign huſbandmen to labour i in her uns 


cultivated provinces.” 

Ił is a fingular and yet a Hattie Greuther; that 
men ſhould” have returned tö the firſt of the arts only 
after having gone through all the reſt. It is the common 
progreſpon of che human mind, not to regain the right 
path, till after it hath exhauſted itſelf in purſuing 
falle tracks. It is always going forwards ; and as it re- 
linquiſhed agriculture, to follow the road of commerce 
and luxury, it went rapidly round the circle, and returned 
at laſt into the nutfery of all the arts, where it fixed its 
reſidence, from the fame motives of intereſt that had 
made it quit' it before. Thus the eager and curious 
man, Who baniſlies himſelf from his country in his 
youth, tired with running about the world, returns at 


laſt to live and die under his native roof. 


Evexy thing, indeed, depends upon, ant ariſes: from 
the cultivation! of land. It forms the internal ffrength - 
of ſtates ; arid draws riches into them from without. 
Every power which comes from any other ſource except 
the land, is artificial and precarious, either in natural or 
moral philefbphy. Induſtry and commerce which do not 
2 immediately upon the agriculture of a country, are 
in the power of foreign nations, who may either diſpute 
theſe advantages through emulation, or depriye the coun- 
try of them through envy." This may be done either by - 


eſtabliſhing the ſume branch of induſtry among tem- 


Ii 2 ; ſelves, 
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. no K ſelves, or by ſuppreſſing che exportation of their own 
XIX. 
| wrought materials, or the importation of thoſe ma- 
terials in manufacture. But a ſtate well manured, and 
well cultivated, produces men by the fruits of the earth, 
and riches by thoſe men. This is not the teeth which 
the dragon ſows to bring forth ſoldiers to deſtroy each 
\ other, it is the milk of Juno, which PoE the i 
wich an innumerable multitude of ſtars. : 
Tus government, therefore, owes its ſupport te to the 
countries rather than to the cities. The firſt are mo- 
ters and nurſes always fruitful; the others are nothing 
| more than daughters often ungrateful and barren. The 
N cities can ſcarce ſubſiſt but from the ſuperfluous: part of 
the population and produce of the countries. Even the 
| fortified places and ports of trade, which ſeem to be 
connected with the whole world by their ſhips, which 
diffuſe more riches than they poſſeſs, do not, however, 
attract all the treaſures they diſpenſe, but by the produce 
of the countries that ſurround them. The tree, muſt 
| | therefore, be watered at its foot. The cities will w_ 
3 wi be flouriſhing in proportion as the fields are fruirful. 


Burr this fertility depends-leſs upon the ſoil than” upon 

the inhabitants. Spain and even Italy, though ſituated 
under a climate the moſt favourable to agriculture; pro- 
duce leſs than France or England; becauſe the efforts of 
nature are impeded in a thouſand ways by the form of 
their government. In all parts where the people are at- 
hee. the country by property, by the ſecurity of 
their funds and revenues, the lands will flouriſh and 
proſper. In all parts where the privileges are not con- 
' fined to the cities, and the labours to the countries, every 
proprietor will be fond of the inheritance of his an- 
ceſtors, will increaſe and embelliſh it by aſſiduous culti- 
vation, and his children will * 9 in proportion 
l to 


: tene mend; nennen be increaſed — 


to his children. | 
Ir is, 3 the intereſt of government to —_ 


the huſbandmen, in preference to all the indolent claſſes 
olf ſociety, Nobility is but an. odious diſtinction, when 
not founded upon ſervices of real and unqueſtionable 
utility to the ſtatez as for inſtance, the defence of the 
nation againſt the encroachments of conqueſt, and againſt | 
- theenterprizes of deſpotiſm. The nobles furniſh only a pre- 
carious and oftentimes fatal aſſiſtance; when after having 
led an effeminate and licentious life in the cities, they go 
forth to lend a feeble defence for their country upon her 
fleets-and in her armies, and afterwards return to court, 
to ſolicit/as a reward for their baſeneſs, places and honours, 
which are revolting and burthenſome to'the nation. . The 
clergy are à ſet of men uſeleſs, at leaſt, to the earth, 
even when they are employed in prayer. But when, with 
| ſcandalous morals, they preach a doctrine which is ren- 
dered doubly incredible and impracticable from their ig- 
norance and from their example; when, after having diſ- 
graced, diſeredited and overturned religion, by a variety 
of abuſes, of ſophiſms, of injuſtices and uſurpations, 
they wiſh. to diffuſe it by perſecution z then this privileged, 
idle and turbulent ſet, of men, become the moſt dreadful 
enemies of the ſtate and of the nation. The only good 
and reſpectable part of them that remains, is that ſet of 
the clergy who are moſt deſpiſed and moſt burthened with 
duty, and who being ſituated among the lower, claſs of 
people i in the country, lab6ur, edify, adviſe, comfort and 
relieve a multitude of unhappy perſons. 
+ 1» THE, huſbandmen deſerve to be preferred by govern= 
ment, even to the manufacturers, and the profeſſors of 
either the mechanical or liberal arts. To encourage and 
to protect the arts of luxury, leaving the fields neglected, 
ant e 113 e 
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D.90-E that urce of induſtry. which, has firſt erected and ſupports - 


them, is to forget the order of the ſeveral relations be- 
tween nature and ſociety. To favour the arts and to 
neglect agriculture, is to remove the baſis af a pyramid, 
in order to-fioiſh the top. The mechanical arts engage 
a ſufficĩent number of hands by the attraction of the 
tiches they procure, by the comforts they ſupply the work - 
men with, by the eaſe, pleaſures and conveniencies that 
ariſe in cities where the ſeveral branches of induſtry meet, 
It is the ruſtic life that ſtands in need of encouragement 

for the hard labours it is expoſed to, and of indemniſi- 
cation for the loſſes and vexations it ſuſtains. The huſ- 
bandman is placed at a diſtance from every object that can 
either excite his ambition, or gratify his curioſity. He 
lives in a ſtate of ſeparation from the diſtinctions and 
pleaſures of ſociety. He cannot give his children a polite 
education, without ſending them far from him, nor place 
them in a road of fortune that may diſtinguiſh and ad- 
vance them. He does not enjoy the ſacrifices: he makes 
for them, while they are educated at a diſtance. from him. 
In a word, he | undergoes all the troubles that nature 


. brings, without benefiting by its pleaſures, unleſs ſup- 


ported by the paternal care of government. | Every thing 
is burdenſome and humiliating to him, even the taxes, 


the very name of which ſometimes makes his condition 
more wretched than any other. N. 1 . 


Men are naturally attached to the liberal arts by their 
particular genius, which makes this attachment grow up 
into a kind of paſſion; and likewiſe by the reputation 
they reflect on thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelyes in the 
purſuit of them. It is not poſſible to admire the works 
of genius, without eſterming and careſſing the perſons 

endowed with that valuable gift of nature. But the man 
devoted to a ruſtic life, unleſs he enjoys in quietneſs what 

£4 2 he 


is - » 
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be poſloſſes, and what be gathers; if he is incapable of O O K 


improving the benefits of his condition, becauſe the ſweet 


of it are taken from him; if the military ſervice, if vaſ- 
ſalage and taxes are to rob him of his ſon, his cattle; and 


his grain, nothing remains for him, but to curſe both the 
ſky and the land that torment e and 0 ai his 
hwy and his count. ET! 
A wiſe government cannot . —— pay its pringipal 
attention to agriculture, without deſtruction to itſelf * the 
moſt ready and effectual means of aſſiſting it, is to fayour 
the multiplication of its produce of every kind, "tte 
moſt free and unbaunded circulation. 
A indefinite liberty in the exchange of mails, 
docs people at the ſame time commercial and attentive 


to agriculture; it extends the views of the farmer to- 


wards trade, and thoſe of the merchant towards culti- 
ration. It connects them by ties that are regularly kept 
up. All men belong equally, to the: villages and to the 
eities, and there is a reciprocal connection and communi- 


cation maintained between the provinces. The citeulation 
of commodities brings on really the golden age, in which 


ſtreams of milk and honey are-ſaid to have flowed through 
the plains. All the lands are cultivated ; the meadows 
are favourable to tillage by the cattle they feed; the 
groyth of corn encourages that of vines, by furniſhing 
a conſtant and certain ſubſiſtence to him who neither ſows 
nor reaps, but plants, prunes and gathers his fruit. 

Ls us now conſider the effects of a contrary ſyſtem, 


calamities will enſue. The prying interference of au- 
thority, will not only wiſh to know every thing that is 
done, but even impede the doing of it. Men will be led 
like their * or tranſported like their corn; they will 
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and attempt to regulate agriculture, and the circulation 
of its produce by particular laws; and let us obſerve what 
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7 RO OE be collected and diſperſed at the nod of a tyrant to be 
5 — — flaughtered i in the carnage of war, or to periſh to no pur- 


* 


| Manufac-" AGRICULTURE an birth to * arts, . it has 
tures. 


poſe upon fleets, or in different colonies, The life of a 
ſtate will become its deſtruction. Neither the lands, nor 
the people, will be enabled to proſper, and the ſtates will 
tend quickly to their diſſolution; that is, to that ſepa- 
ration which is always preceded by the maſſacre of the 
people, as well as their rulers. nnn 
of manufactures? r inge | $4147 F$;4 


git carried to that degree of abundance and perfection 
which gives men leiſure to fit down," invent, and procure 
. themſelves the conyeniencies of life; and when it has pro- 
duced a population ſufficiently numerous to be employed 
on other labours, beſides what are due to the land. Then 
a. people muſt geceſſarily become either ſoldiers, navi- 
gators, or manufacturers. As ſoon as war has blunted 
the rudeneſs and ferocity of a robuſt nation; as ſoon as 
it has nearly circumſcribed the extent of an empire, thoſe 
men who have been exerciſed in arms, muſt then apply 
\ themſelves to the management of the'oar, the ropes, the 
feiffars or the ſhuttle; in a word, of all the tools of com- 
merce and induftry ; for the land, which kept ſo many 

men without any of their own labour, does not require 
them to return to the plough. As che arts ever have la 
country of their on, their- peculiar place of refuge, 
where they are carried on and flouriſh in tranquillity; it is 
eaſier to repait thither in ſearch of them, than to wait at 


Bs home till tbey ſhall have grown up, and advanced with 


the tardy progreſſion of ages, and the favour of chance 
which preſides over the diſcoveries of genius. Thus every 


nation of Europe that has had any induſtry, has borrow- 
ed the moſt conſiderable n ah the arts from Aſia. 
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N THE EAST AD WEST INDIES, 
There invention ſeems to habe been as _— us mat 5 0 
Find. A 4 tes nnn ut 
Tur beauty and fertilſty ef thoſe ce hath ever en- 
gendered a moſt numerous race of people,” as well as 

abiindance of fruits of all kinds. There, laws and arts, 
the offspring of genius and tranquillity; have ariſen from 
the ſettled ſtate of government; and luxury, the parent 
of every enjoyment that attends induſtry, has ſprung out 
of the richneſs of the ſoil. India, China, Perſia and 
Egypt were in poſſeſſion not only of all the ſtores of na- 
ture, but alſo of the moſt brilliant inventions of art. 
War has frequently obliterated every monument of ge- 
nius in theſe parts, but they revive again out of their own 
ruins, as well as mankind. Not unlike thoſe Jaborious 
ſwarms we ſee periſn in their hives by the wintry blaſt 
of che north, and which reproduce themſelves in ſpring; 
retaining ſtill the ſame love of toil and order; there are 
coertain Aſiatic nations which have ſtill preſerved the arts 
of luxury with their materials, n ere the in- 
- curfions and conqueſts of the Tarta e. 
Ir was in a country ſucceſſively ſubdued by the Scy- 


tdians, Romans, and Saracens, that the nations of Eu- 


rope, which not even Chriſtianity nor time could civilize, 

recovered the arts and ſciences without ſearching for them. 

The Cruſades exhauſted their fanatic zeal, and threw off 
their barbariſm at. Conſtantinople. It was by] journeying 
to viſit the tomb of their Saviour, who was born in à 
- manger, and died on a croſs, that they acquired a taſte 
for magnificence, pomp, and wealth. By them the Aft. 
atic grandeur. was introduced into the eourts of Eutope. 
Italy, the ſeat from whence religion ſpread her empire 
over other countries, was the firſt to adopt a ſpecies of 
induſtry that was of benefit to her temples, the cere- 
monies of her worſhip, and thoſe proceſſions which ſerve 
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' BO OKto keep up devotion by means of the ſenſes,” when-once 
8 the has ſeized on the heart. \Chriftian ay Sg 


5 ail co draw from cence their oppor the beton 
| wealth. - 1 2 : 


5 = Venice, whoſe rallies were Pages ade — — 
AN of liberty, could not fail of being induſtrious. The peo- 
OT ple of Italy raiſed up manufactures, and were a long time 
in poſſeſſion of all the arts, even when the conqueſt of 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies had cauſed the treaſures of the 
| whole world to overflow in Europe. Flanders drew ber 
55 handycraſts from Italy; England bers from Flanders; and 
7 France borrowed the general induſtry of all countries. 
Of the Eogliſh ſhe purchaſed ber ſtocking laoms, which 
work ten times as faſt as the ntedle. The number of 
hands unoccupied from the introduction of the loom, 
| vere employed in makjng of Jace, which was taken from 
"op the Flemings. Paris ſurpaſſed Perſia in her carpets,” and 
7 Flanders in her tapeſtry, in the elegante of her patterns, 
and the beauty of her dyes; and excelled Venice in the 
tranſparency and ſize of her mirrors. France learned to 
diſpenſe with part of her Italian filks, and with Englif 
broad clochs. Germany has kept, with their iron and 
copper mines, the ſuperiority in melting, tempering, and 
working up thoſe metals. But the art of giving the 
poliſh and faſhion to every article that can be concerned 
5 in the ornaments of luxury, and the convenieneies of life, 
| ſeems to belong peculiarly to the French; whether it be 
that they, in the vanity of pleaſing others, find the means 
of ſucceeding by all the outward appearances of brilliant 
hew; or that in reality grace and eaſe are the conſtant 
attendants of a people naturally lively Mont Bis and" who 
N 4 ner ate in poſſeſſion of taſte, nen 
2 ann v1 6 F4 . bn 
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m rn Kaser Ax WEST" m .. „„ 
_ Evsay people given to agriculture ought to have arts BOOK 
| to employ thejr: materials, and ſhould multiply their pro- . 
ductions to maintain their artiſts. Were they acquaint» 
ed only with the labours of the field, their induſtry muſt 
de canfined in its cauſe, its means, and its effects. Hav- 
ing but few wants and defires, they would exert:them- 
ſelves but little, employ fewer hands, and work © leſs 
time. Their cultivation would neither be extended nor 
improved. Should ſuch a people be poſſeſſed of more 
arts than materials, they muſt fall to the mercy of ſtrangers, 
who would ruin their manufactures, by ſinking the price 
of their articles of luxury, and raiſing the value of their 
proviſions. But when a people, engaged in agriculture, 
join induſtry to property, the culture of their produce to 
the art of working it up, they have then within them 
ſelves every thing neceſſary for their exiſtence and pre- 
ſervation, every ſeed of greatneſs and proſperity. Such 
a people is endued with a power of accompliſhing every 
thing they wiſh, and ſtimulated with the win n 
quiring every thing that is poſſible. 
'NoTHING is more favourable to bes Ge 
it is their element, and they are, in their nature, citizens 
of the world. An able artiſt may work in every country 
of the world, becauſe he works for the world in general. 
Talents fly every where from ſlavery, while ſoldiers find 
| flavery in all parts. When, through the want of tolera- 
tion in the eccleſiaſtics, the proteſtants were driven out 
of France, they opened to themſelves a refuge in every 
civilized ſtate in Europe : but when the jeſuits have been 
baniſhed from their own country, they have found no 
aſylum any where; not even in "oy the mark of mo- 
nachiſm and intolerance. , e 
Tux arts multiply the means of e — 
contribute” by a more ample diſtribution of wealth to a 


oO k more equitable repartition of property. Thus an end i? 
— to that exceſſive inequality among men, the unfortu- 
nate conſequence of oppreſſion, pier Pajero ger el 
of a whole. peoplee. tek. N 
- MANUFACTUR8s' contribute to whe We « 
knowledge and of the ſciences. » The torch of induſtry 
ſerves to enlighten at once à vaſt horizon. No art is 
ſingle : the greater part of them have their forms, modes, 
inſtruments and elements in common. The mechanics 
themſelves have contributed prodigiouſly to extend the 
ſtudy of mathematics. Every branch of the genealogical 
tres of ſcience has unfolded itſelf with the progreſs of the 
arts and handycrafts. Mines, mills, cloth- works, dying, 
have enlarged the ſphere of philoſophy and natural hiſtory. 
Luxury has given riſe to the art of enjoyment, which 
is entirely dependent on the liberal arts. As ſoon as ar- 
chitecture admits of ornaments without, it brings with 
it decotations for the inſide of our houſes: while ſculp- 
ture and painting are at the ſame time at work for the 
embelliſhment and adorning of the ediſice. The art of 
deſign is employed in our dreſs and furniture. The pen- 
cil, eder fertile in novelty, is varying without end its 
{ſketches and ſhades on our ſtuffs, and our porcelain. The 
powers of genius ate exerted in compoſing at leiſure, 
maſter - pieces of poetry and eloquence, or thoſe happy 
ſyſtems of policy and . philoſophy, which reſtore, to the 
people their natural rights; and to ſovereigns all thei, 
glory, which conſiſts in zeigning over the heart and the 
mind, over the opinion and will of their ade by the 
means of reaſon and equit . Nest 8 
Tut it is that the arts produce that pirit of ſociety 
which conſtitutes the happineſs of civil life, which gives 
relaxation to the more ſerious occupations, by entertain- 
RO ſhews, concerts, eee in ſhort, by every 
9 1 ſpecies 
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ſpecies of agreeable amuſement. . 
tuous enjoyment an air of liberty, which connects and . — Py 
mingles the ſeveral ranks of men. Buſineſs adds a value 
or 2 charm to the pleaſures that are its recompence. 
Every citizen, aſſured of his ſubſiſtence, by the produce 
of his induſtry, has leiſure for all the agreeable or toiliome 
ö © occupations of life, as well as that repoſe of mind which 
leads on to the ſweets of ſleep. Not but avarice makes 
many victims, but ſtill leſs than war or religious —_ 
the continual ſcourges of an idle people. 
 NpxT to the cultivation of the land, that of the arts 
then is moſt fitted for man; At preſent both the one and 
the other make up the ſtrength of civilized governments. 
If the arts have tended- to weaken - mankind, then the 
weaker people muſt have prevailed over the-ſtrong ; for 
the balance of Europe is in the hands of the nations; 0 5 
Te in poſſeſſion of the arts. r TI or 25308 wir 
Since Europe has been overſpread with: ee 
the human heart, as well as the mind, have changed their 
bent and diſpoſition. The deſire of wealth has ariſen in 
all parts from the love of pleaſure. We no longer ſee 
any people who conſent to be poor, becauſe poverty is no 
longer the bulwark of liberty. We are forced, indeed, to 
confeſs, that the arts in this world ſupply the place of vir- 
tues. Induſtry may produce vices; but, however, it baniſhes 
thoſe of idleneſs, which are a thouſand times more dan- 
gerous. As information gradually diſpels every ſpecies of 
fanaticiſm, men being employed for the occaſions of 
luxury, do not deſtroy one another through ſuperſtition,” 
At leaſt, human blood is not ſpilt without ſome appear - 
ance of intereſt ; and war, probably, cuts off only thoſe 
fierce and violent beings that are produced in every ſtate; 
enemies to and diſturbers of all order, without any other 
9 any other propenſity than that of doing miſchief; 
| The 
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K The arts reſtrain that ſpirit of diſſention, by ſubjecting 
— 20 ſtated and daily employments: They -beſtow on 


— 


every ran of life the means and the hopes of enjoy - 
ment, and give even the meaneſt a kind of eſtimation 


and importance by the utility they confer. A workman at 


forty has been of more real value to the ſtate than a whole 
family of vaſſals who were employed in tillage under the 
old feudal ſyſtem. An opulent manufacture brings more 
benefit into a village than twenty caſtles of antient ba- 
rons, whether hunters/ or Ci ever FOR on 


their province. 


Ix it be a fact, Gabin ths leader Sees thoſs 


who are the moſt induſtrious; ought to be the moſt hap- 


py and the moſt powerful- people, either becauſe, in wars 


that are unavoidable, they furniſh of themſelves, or pur- 


chafe by their wealth, more ſoldiers, more ammunition, 
more forces, both for ſea or land ſervice ; or that, hav- 
ing a greater intereſt in maintaining peace, they eſcape 
broils, or terminate them by negociationz or that, in 
caſe of a defeat, they more readily repair their loſſes by dint 
of labour; or that they are happy in the enjoyments of a 
more mild, and more enlightened government, notwith- 
ſtanding the means of corruption and ſlavery that tyranny 

is ſupplied with by the effeminaey which luxury pro- 
duces; in a word, if the arts really civilize nations, a 
ſtate ought e eee OAT of ez manu- 
factures flouriſn. 

Tunis eircumſtance chens on the cane, which, 28 
Polybius ſays, forms the figure, complexion and manners 
of nations. The moſt temperate climate muſt neceſſaril7 
be the moſt fayourable' to that kind of induſtry, which is 


of a ſedentary caſt. If the climate is too hot, it is in- 


conſiſtent with the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, which 


require che concourſe of ſeveral perſons together to carry 


on 
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on the ſame work ; and excludes all thoſe arts PEPE te- 22 


quire furnaces, or ſtrong lights. If the climate probe 
too cold, it is not proper for thoſe arts which can only 
be carried on in the open air. At two great or too ſmall 
a diſtance from the equator, man is unfit fot ſeveral la- 
bours, which ſeem peculiazly' adapted to a mild tempera- 
ture. In vain did Peter the Great go to ſearch among 
the beſt regulated ſtates for ſuch arts as could humanize 
his country: duting a period of fifty years, not one of 
all thoſe principles has been able to take root ainong the 
frozen regions of Ruſſia. All artiſts are ſtrangers in that 
land, and if they think of taking up their reſidence there, 
their talents and their works ſoon die along with them. 
When Lewis the XIV th, in his old age, as if that was 
the time of life for proſcription, petſecuted the proteſt- 
ants, it was to no purpoſe that they introduced their arts 
and trades among the people who received them; they 
were no longer able to work in the ſame manner as they 
had done in France. Though they were equally active 
and laborious, their art pined or decayed, for want of 
being warmed or lighted up by the ſame rays of the ſun. 
. To. the-favourable diſpoſition. of climate, for the en- 
couragement of manufactures, ſhould be united the ad- 
a vantage of the political ſituation of the tate. | When it 
is of ſuch extent as to have nothing to fear or covet in 
point of ſecurity: when it is in the neighbourhood of the 
ſea for the landing of materials, and the vent of what is 


worked up: when it is ſituated between powers who, 


have iron mines to employ its induſtry, and others that 
have mines of gold to reward it: when it has nations on 
_ each ſide. with ports and roads open on every quarter; 
ſuch a ſtate will have all the external advantages neceſſary 
| to excite a people to open a, variety of manuſactutes. 
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B OK Bor one advantage fil} more eſſential is fertility of 


| — If cultivation requires too many hands, workmen 


ceeunnot be ſupplied; or the-workſhop will depopulate the 


fields; whence it muſt happen that the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions, while it raiſes the price of — will 
alſo diminiſh the number of -handycrafts. 1 

WuùæXVꝝ fertility of foil is wanting, nende re- 


quire, at leaſt, frugality. A nation that ſhould expend 


much on its mere ſubſiſtence would abſorb the whole pro- 
fits of its induſtry. If indulgence either exceeds the pace 


or degree of labour, it is loſt at its very ſouree; it wi- 


thers and dries up the trunk that is to convey ſap to it. 
If the workman will feed and clothe himſelf like the 
manufacturer who employs him, the manufacture is ſoon 
ruined. The degree of frugality that republican nations 
adhere to from motives of virtue, the manufacturer ought 
to obſerve from views of parſimony. This may be the 
reaſon, perhaps, that the arts, even thoſe of luxury, are 
more adapted to republics than monarchies ; for under 


monarchical inſtitutions, poverty is not always the ſliarpeſt 


ſpur with the people to induſtry. ' Labour, proceeding. 
from hunger is narrow and confined like the appetite it 
ſprings from; but the work that ariſes from ambition 


ſpreads and increaſes as naturally as the vice itſelf. 


NATIONAL character has much influence over the 
progreſs of the arts relative to luxury and mnament.” A 
particular people is fitted for invention by that Kt 


which naturally inelines them to novelty. The fame 


nation is fitted for the arts, by their vanity, which in- 
clines them to the ornament of dreſs. Another nation 
leſs lively, has leſs taſte for trivial matters, and is not 


fond of changing faſnions. Being of 'a mote ſerious 


turn they are more inclined to the debauch l of the table 


' and to intoxication that frees them at once from all their 


enemies. 
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po enemies. Of theſe nations, the one muſt ſucceed r 


than its rival? in the arts of decoration, and muſt 1 r 
the preference overt it among all eue eee 
are ſond of the ſame arts. 12123 46 2a BY aff: 7 EF 
- Taz advantages which mc from na- 
ture, are further ſeconded by the form of government. 
While induſtry is favourable to national liberty, that in 
return ſhould aſſiſt induſtry. Excluſive privileges are 
enemies to commerce and the arts," which are to be en- 
couraged only by competition. Even the rights of ap- 
prenticeſhip, and the value ſet on corpbrations, are 2 
kind of monopoly. The ſtate is prejudiced by that ſort | 
of privilege, ''which favours incorporated trades ; that 
is, petty communities are protected at the expence- of the 
greater body. By taking from the lower chſs of the 
people the liberty of chooſing the profeſſion that ſuits 
chem, every profeſſion is filled wich bad workmen. Such 
a5. require greater talents are exerciſed by thoſe who have 
the moſt money; the 1 meaner, and lels expenſive, fall'often 
to the ſhare of men born to excel in a" diſtinguiſhed art. 
Employed in à way for which they have no taſte, both the 
one and the other neglect their work, and prejudice the 
art: the ftrſt, becauſe they are beneath it; he latter, 
becauſe they are convinced of their being above i it. But 
if we remove the impediment of corporate bodies, we 
mall produce a rivalſhip in the workmen, and ape 5 
quently,” abundance and perfection in the work. 

Ir may be a queſtion, whether it — to boils s 
Ie& manufaftures in large towns, or to diſperſe them 
over the country. This point is determined by facts. 
The arts of, primary neceſſity have remained where they 1 : 
were firſt produced, in thoſe places which have fur- 
hiſhed the materials. Forges are in the neighbourkped: of 
the mine, and linen near the flax. But the complic 
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| 1g Kants ef induſtry and luxury cannot he inhabjeants of the 
e diſperſe over a large extent of territory 


all the arts, which are combined in watch and clock- 
making, we ſhall ruin Geneva with all the works that 
ſupport it. The perſection of ſtuffs requires their being 
made in s den, Where fine yrs may at once be united 
nh beautiful pattern, and the art of working up 
Woollens and ſilks wich that of making gold and ſilver 
lace. If there are wanting eighteen hands to make 
a pin, through how many handycrafts, how many 
arxtiſicers muſt a laced coat, or an embroidered waiſtcoat 
paſs ? How ſhall- we be able to; find amidſt an interior 
central province the immenſe apparatus of arts that con- 
tribute to the furniſhing, of a palace, or the feſtal enter- 
tainments of a court. We muſt confine then, or rather 
retain in the country, ſuch innocent and ſimple arts as 
flouriſh unconnected with others; and work, up in the 
provinces. the common, cloths for cloatbing the populace. 
We muſt eftabliſh between | the capital and the other towns 
a reciprocal dependence of wants. and conveniences, of 
materials and works; but ſtill nothing muſt be done by 
authority, ot compulſion, workmen muſt be left to act for 
themſelves, Let there be freedom. of traffic, and free- 
dom of induſtry; and manufaQures will W Popu- 
ation will, increaſe, e e et 2 
Has the world been mare peopled at ane. time than 
another? This is not to be known from biſtory ; becauſe 
half the habited globe has had no. hiſtorians, and half 
hiſtory is full of falſities. Who has ever taken or could 
| at any time take an accaunt of the inhabitants of the 
' earth}. Sbe was, it is ſaid, more fruitful in her younger 
days. But where is that golden age ? Is it when a dry 
ſand ariſes from the bed of the ſea, and comes to purge it - 
ſelf in the rays of the ſun ; is jt then that the lime produces 
718 3 „ 
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the ocean. The earth has then always had, like the indi- 


viduals of every ſpecies, an infant ſtate, a ſtate of weakneſs © 
and ſterility before ſhe arrived at the age of fecundity, 


All countries have: been for a long time buried under 


man ſpecies, being thrown by accident on theſe deſerts 


and ſolitudes, bas cleared, altered and peopled the land. 


But as all the cauſes of population are ſubordinate to 


thoſe natural laws which govern the univerſe, as well as 
to the influences of ſoil and atmoſphere, which are ſub- 


ject to a number of calamities, it muſt evet have varied 
with thoſe periods of nature that have been either adverſe 


or favourable to the increaſe of mankind. However, 36 


the lot of every ſpecies ſeems in 4 manner to depend on 
its faculties, it is in the hiſtory. of the unfolding of hu- 
man induſtry that we muſt ſearch; in general for the hiſto- 


calculation; it is, at leaſt; doubtful, Whether the world 


water, laying uncultivated beneath ſands; and moraſſes, 
wild and-overgrown with buſhes -and-foreſts, till the bus 


| vegetables, animals and human creatures ?/ But the whole B O O K 
ſurface of the tarth muſt alternately have been covered by e he 


wa - 


was formerly better e . d 
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which reports it to us ever covered with innumerable na- 


tions, and ſwarms of people ſo prodigious that (notwith- 
ſtanding the fertility of a foil which ſtands in need but of one 


ray of the ſun to enable it to produce all Torts of fruits) men 
did but juſt make their appearance, ſucceeding one another 
in their generations, like torrents, and were ſwallowed 
up either by famine; peſtilenee or war. Let us dwell 


"Tothe: time on the ſubject of Eurepe; which ſcems to have 


taken the place of Alia, dy. — ads art” crop 


Ae nature. 23% eee ae 
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| BOOK. In order to decide whether our continent was, of old, 
SIREN than in our times, it. is ſufficient to exa- 
mine," whether" it was then more cultivated. .: Do any 
' __ traces remain among us of plantations that have been 
| abandoned? What coaſt is there where men could land, 
what country that was acceffible that is at preſent without 
0 inhabitants 7 If diſcoveries are made of the ruins of old 
towns, it is beneath the foundations of cities as large as 
the former. But ſhould even Italy and Spain have fallen 
off from their ancient population, to what a degree are 
not the other ſtates of Europe inereaſed in the number of 
0 their inhabitants? What were thoſe niultitudes of people 
iS which Cæſar reckoned up in Gaul but a ſort of ſavage na- 
ttions more formidable in name than in number ? All thoſe 
Britains, who were ſubdued in their iſland by two Ro- 
. wan legions, were they much more” numerous than the 
=. Dorſicans at 'preſent ? Germany, indeed, as it ſhould 
FP ſeem; muſt have been extremely well peopled, a8 ſhe 
none brought into ſubjection, in the compaſs of two or 
three centuries, the fineſt moiety of Europe. But we 
muſt obſerve, theſe were the people of à territory ten 
times as large who poſſeſſed themſelves of a country 
1 ſtocked by three or four nations; and that it was not 
8 owing to the number, of her conqugrors, but to the re- 
volt of her ſubjects, that the Roman empire was de- 
ſtroyed and reduced: to ſubjection- In this aſtoniſhing 
revolution, we. may readily. admit that the victorious na- 
tions did not amount to one twentieth, part of thoſe that 
were conquered; | becauſe. the former made their attacks 
with half their numbers of real people, and the latter 
employed no more than the bundfedth part of their effec- 
tive inhabitants in their defence. But: a people, who 
night entirely for themſelves, are more powerſul than ten 
men by kings and princess. 73 U F 
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2 rats EAST 3 er nr 
rss, choſd bog and bloody wars, of which/an-BOOR 


cient hiſtory is full, are deſtructibe of that exceſſive 
pulation they ſeom to prove: If on the one hand che 


Romans took pains to repair at home the loſſes their 
victories made in their forces, the very ſpirit of conqueſt _ 


which poſſeſſed them, conſumeq, at leaft; other nations 3 
for no ſooner had they made the conqueſt of any people 
than they incorporated them into their on armies; and 
undermined their ſtrength in à double proportion, 28 
much by recruits as by tribute. It is well known with 


what rage wars were carried on by the ancients: chat 


often in a ſiege, the whole town was laid in aſhes; men, 
| Women and children periſhed in the flames rather than 
ſall under the dominion of the conqueror; that in at- 
faults, every inhabitant was put to the fword; that in 
regular engagements, every one was better pleaſed to die, 
ſword in band, than to be led in triumph, and be con- 
demned to perpetual ſlavery. Wete not theſe barbarous 
cuſtoms of war injurious to population? If, as we muſt 
allow, ſome victims were ſaved by ſlavery, this was but 
of little ſervice to the increaſe of mankind, as it eſta- 
bliſhed in a ſtate an extreme inequality of condition 
among beings by nature equal. If the divifion of ſo- 
1 70 into ſmall colonies or ſtates was adapted to multiply 
families by the partition of lands; it likewiſe often, occa- 
fond reciprocal quarrels among the nations; and as theſe 
ſmall, ſtates touched one another, as it were, in 20 infinite 
number of points, in order io defend them, every inhabi - 
tant was obliged to take up arms. It is owing to their fize 
that large bodies reſiſt motion; ſmall bodies are in a per- 
petual agitation, which ſhatters them to pieces. 
Ir war was deſtructive of population in antient times, 

it was not always peace that could reſtore it. Formerly, 
all nations were ruled by deſpotic or ariſtocratic Powers 
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80 Kand theſe two forms of government are by no means pto- 


nh, and ſalted proviſions ? 


= {bd 


| Ga Pitious to the increaſe of the human ſpecies. . The free 


cities of Greece were guided by-laws ſo complicated, that 


there were continual diſſentions among the citizens. Even 


the populace, who had no right of ſuffrage, did not fail to 


give the law in the public meetings, where a man of ta- 


lents with his eloquence was enabled to ſet ſo many per- 


ſons in commotion: Beſides, in theſe. ſtates population 


tended to concentrate itſelf within the city, in conjunction 
with ambition, power, riches, and in ſhort all the effects 


und ſprings of liberty; Not but that, the lands under the 
democratical ſtates muſt have been well cultivated. and 


well peopled. But the democracies were few z and a 


they all bad ambitious views, and had no other meam 
of (increaſing their grandeur; beſides war, except only 


Athens, whoſe commerce, indeed, was alſo owing to the 
force of arms, the earth could not long flouriſh; and 


produce population. In à word, Greece. and Italy were 
at leaſt the erte war, berter Pe than _ are * 


ee eee 
© ExceeT in Greece, which ak, nw EN 


| ſubdued Afia ; except in Carthage, which appeared on 


the borders of Africa, and ſoon ſank again into nothing; 
except in Rome, Which brought into ſubjection and de- 


ſtroyed the known world; where do we find a ſtate of 


population that bears any compariſon with what a travel- 
ler meets with at this day on every ſea eoaſt, along all' the 
great rivers, and on the roads to capital cities. What 
vaſt foreſts are turned to tillage; what harveſts are waving 
in the place of reeds that covered marſhy grounds \— 
What numbers of civilized ach ON ſubſiſt on * 
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ede we may diſcern aaf cauſes of propagation that 
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did not exiſt among the antients: but at the ſame time we B OO © 
obſerve likewiſe ſome inconveniences which may hinder Pans 2407 
or diminiſh' among vs that ſort of progreſs, which, in . 
our ſpecies; ſhould be moſt conducive to its being raiſed 
to the height of perfection. For men who ene 
numerous, unleſs they are more happy. | 
 PoruLaTION depends in a eee 
bution oſ landed property. Families multiply in the ſame 
manner as their poſſeſſions, and when they are too large, 
the exorbitancy of them always ſtops the increaſe. A 
man of large property, working only for himſelf, ſets 
upart one half of his lands ſor his income, and the other 
for his pleaſutes. All he appropriates io hunting is a 
double loſs in point of cultivation, for he breeds cattle on 
the land that ſhould belong to men, inſtead of ſubſiſting 
men on the land which belongs to animals. Wood is 
neceſſary in a country for repairs and fewel: but is there 
any occaſion for ſo many avenues in a park 3 or for pat - 
terres, and kitchen gardens of ſuch. a ſize as belong to a 
| large houſe? In this caſe, does luxury, which in its mag- 
Nificence affords ſuſtenance to the arts, prove as favourable 
to the increaſe of mankind, as it might by employing the 
land to better purpoſes ? Too many large eſtates, there- 
fore, and too few en rs bis is the firſt mee 
© population. t 3 3 
Tux next obſtacle, is the n ee the 
| clergy : when ſo much property remains for ever in the 
ſiuame hands, how ſhall population flouriſh; when it owes 
its birth ſingly to the improvement of lands by the in- 
creaſe of ſhares among real proprietors. What intereſt 
has the incumbent to add a value to an eſtate he is not to 
tranſmit to any ſucceſſor, to ſow or plant for a poſterity 
not derived from himſelf. Far from diminiſhing his in- | 
rome eee his lands, will he not rather riſque the I: 
e + | 2 | 
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K impairing of bis living. in order to incxeaſe, the rents 


om he is to enjoy only for life, FER 


Fus entzils of eſtates in noble familigs.are not leſs pre- 
jatical 29 the propagation. of the (pecige.i Ld leſſen 
Juſt as rang ſacrifices hey younger blu 
the intereſt of the elder branch; entails deſtroy ſeveral 
families for the ſake of à ſingle one. Almaſt all entailed 
eſtates fail in their culture by the negligence of a pro- 
prietor who is not attached to a poſſeſſion he is not to dif- 
pole of, which hay been ceded to him only with regret, 


5 and which is already: given to his ſocdelſars;. who are not 


to be his heirs, becauſe they are not named by him. The 
right, of primogeniture, and entail, is then a Jaw, one 
may ſay, made on purpoſe to . the "—_ 1 po- 
EA in any ſtate. Kk 2 +341 3308 
From: the two firſt obſtacles to mnt 0 
: the deſech of legiſlation, there ariſes a third, which is the 
poverty of the people. Wherever the farmers have not 
the property of the ground - rent their life is miſerable, and 
their condition precarious. Not being certain of their 
ſubſiſtence; which depends on their health, having but 
ſmall reliance on their ſtrength, which they are obliged 
to ſell, and curſing the day of their birth, they are afraid 
of breeding a race of wretched beings. It is a miſtake to 
think that plenty of children. are produced in the country, 
when there die as many, if not more, than are born every. 
year. The toil of the father, and the milk of the mo- 
ther are Joſt to them, and to their children; for theß 
will never come to the prime of life, to that ſtate of ma- 


tiurity which by its produce is to recompence all the pains 


of bringing them up. With a ſmall portion of land, the 
mother might bring up ber child, and cultivate her on 
little garden, while tire father at the expence of his la- 
8: TA : bour 
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bout abroad might improve-the-convenitncies of the fa: Book 
mily. Not having any property theſe three beings pine 82 
from the ſmallneſs of the gains of the ſingle perſon, or 
the child periſnes from the toils of the mother 
Wu evils ariſe from a faulty or defective legiſlation? 
Calamities are abundant, they are multiplied only to de- 
ſttroy the whole, and grow one out of another; till the 
ſyſtem is totally annihilated. The indigenee of the cbun- 
try produces an inereaſe of troops, a burden ruinous in 
eee. of men in time of war, and of land 
in time of peace. It is certain that the military are the 
ruin of lands they do not aſſiſt in cultivating j becauſe 
every ſoldier deprives the public of a labourer, and bur- i 
thens it with an idle or uſeleſs conſumer. He defends the 8 "A 
country in time of peace, merely from a pernicious ſyſtem,” - 
which under the pretext of defence makes all nations ag- 
greſlors.... If all governments would, as they cafily might, 
leave to ait in cultivation the bands they rob it of by an 8 | 
army, population in a ſhort. time would conſiderably in- - 
ereaſe the number of labourers and artiſts throughout Eu- 
rope. All the powers of human induſtry would be ex- | 
erted in improving the advantages of nature, and in get- | | 
ting the better of her difficulties; every thing would con- 
cur in promoting exiſtence, not in ſpreading deſtruction. 
Tun deſerts of Ruſſia would be cleared, and the plains 
of Poland not laid waſte. The vaſt dominions of the 
Turks, would be cultivated, and the bleſfing of their pro- 
phet would ſpread itſelf over an immenſe ſyſtem of po- 
pulation. Egypt, Syria, and Paleſtine would again be- 
come what they were in the times of the Phenicians, in 
the days of their ſhepherd kings, and of the Jews who 
enjoyed happineſs and peace under their judges. The 
parched mountains of Sierra Morena would be rendered 
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3 the heaths o ae 
4 | ſes and be covered with penpllwee ef 
. Bur general good is merely the delubve! e de, 
5 nevolent perſons. This brings to my remembrance the 
virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the good Abbẽ of St. 
Pierre. Ttieir works are compoſed for the peopling of 
| _, - wilderneſſes; not with hermits ho fly from the vices and 
! misfortunes of the world, but with happy families, who 
 _ , would proclaim the glory of God upon earth, 28 the ſtars 
\ | declare it in the firmament./ It is in their writings that 
life and humanity are to be found, in their writings, which 
[FE Aare truly inſpired; fbr Humanity is the giſt of heaven: 
Oe Kings will inſure the attachment of their people, mw 
| portibn-as they themſelves ate attached to ſuch men. 
VN it de mentioned that one of the means to der 
| population i is to ſuppreſs the celibacy of the regular and 
125 ſeculat clergy. Monaſtic inflitations bave à reference to 
NTT Ws two eras remarkable in the biftory of the world. About, 
| the year 700 of Rome, a new religion ſprang up in the 
caſt with the Meſſiah, and with Paganiſm the Roman 
empire quickly decayed; Two or three hundred years 
after the death of the Meſſiah, Egypt and Paleſtine were 
filled with Monks. About the year 700 of the chriſtian 
era, a new religion appeared in the eaſt, with Mahomet, 
and chriſtianity turned into Europe, in order to ſettle it- 
ſelf thete. Three or four hundred years afterwards, there 
aroſe ſwarms of religious orders. At the time of the 
birth of Chriſt, the books of David and thoſe of the 
Sybil announced the downfal of the world, a deluge or 
an univerſal conflagration, the judgment of mankind : and 
all the world; oppreſſed by the dominion of the Romans, 
wiſhed .and believed in à general diſſolution. A thouſand 1 
peoearg after the chriſtian æra, the books of David and thoſe 
| of the Sybil till announced the laſt judgment; and ſe- 
2, N „ veral 


| wad penitents, as ſetocious and wild in their 8 22 
piety as in their, fins, ſold all their poſſeſſions to goto ns 
conquer, and die upon the tomb of /their.redeemer,, OD 
nations groaning under. the tyranny of the feudal govern- 
ment wiſhed, for and ain believed. in the end A. ne 
world. „AM 54% 14048 64 241 +4 | 

Wut one part of the. chriſtian 55 Aer with 
terror, went.to.periſh in the Cruſades, another part were | 
burying: themſelves i in cloyſters. This was the origin of. 
the monaſtic life in Europe, Opinion created; monks, 
opinion; will deſtroy them, Their property will remain 
behind them in ſociety for the production of families: 

and all thoſe, hours, that are loſt in praying without de- 
votion, will be dedicated to their primitive intention, 
which is labour. The clergy are to remember that in the 
ſacred ſeriptures, God, ſays to man in innocence, increaſe 
and multiply: to man in ſin, labour and toil. If the 
duties of the prieſthood ſeem to forbid the prieſt having 
the charge of a family, and of an eſtate, the duties of 
ſociety more loudly proſeribe celibacy. If the monks of 
old times cleared the deſerts rhey, inhabited; they now y 
contribute to depopulate the towns where they ſwarm: 
if che clergy has ſubſiſted on the alms of the people, they | 
in their turn reduce. the people to beggary. Among the 
idle claſſes of ſociety, the moſt prejudicial is that, which, 
on its gyn principles, muſt lead men to.idleneſs ; which 
waſtes at the altar as well the work of the bees, as the 
ſalary of the workmen ; which burns in day-time the 
candles of the night, and makes men loſe in the church | 
that time they owe to the care of their houſehold, which 
. engages men to aſk of heaven the ſubliſtence that the | 
ground only can ure ot OO Mt return for their 
| toll. 1 ; 
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Tuska i lll anether eule of dhe depopulation of 
—— ſtates ; Which is, that want of toleration which 
ag — every religion but that *6f the 
prince on the throne. It is à ſpecies of oppreſſion” and 


tytanny peculiar to modern potitics to extend ĩto influence 


even over mens thoughts and confciences : it is a cruel kind 
of piety; which, for the fake of exterior ſorms of worſhip, 


derogates, in ſome meaſure, flo the Deity bimſelz by | 
- Geftioying multztades of his worſhippers: it is an im- 


Piety tin more barbarous, that fof matters ſo'Indifferent 


as religious ceremonies muſt appear, defeats a thing ſo 
eſſential as the life of man, and the population of ſtates | 
ought to be. For neither” tke numbet nor the allegiance | 


of fubjects is increaſed by exacling oaths cohttary to 


conſcience, by forcing into ſecret petjury thoſe-who-are 
engaged in the marriage ties, or in the different profeſ- 


| Gon of à citizen. Unity in religion is proper only when 


it is naturally eſtabliſhed by conviction. As ſoon as that 


oeaſes, one way to ſet mens minds at reſty. is to leave 


them at liberty. When conviction is equal, complete 


and entire, with regard to every citizen; it it can neuer 


give any diſturbance to the peace of families. 

Nxxr to the celibacy among the'eeclehaſtics and that 
among the military, the one from profelnon, the other from 
cuſtom; there is à third, of convenience, introduced by 


| luxury: 1 mean that of life anhuitints "Hers WE may 


admire the chain of cauſes. At the fatne time that com- 


merce fayours population through” induftry by land and 


ea, by x means of all the objects and operations of nivi-” 
gation, and by the ſeveral arts of cultivation and manu- 
faQtures, it leflens that ſame population dy means of all 


te vices which luxury introduces. When fiches Have 


gained the aſcendent over the minds of men, then opi- 


nions and manners alter by the intermixture of ranks. 


The 
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ther, and the weaker leads away the more ſtrong in the 
frivolous turn for dreſs and amuſement. The women 
become childiſh and the men effeminate. Entertainments 
are the ſole ſubje& of their talk, and the objec of their 
occupation. The manly and robuſt exerciſes; which diſ- 


ciplined the youth and trained them for the i important and 
hazardous, ptofeſſions, give place to the love. of public 


| ſhews, where every paſſion that can render a nation effe- 
minate is caught, ſo long as the parriotic ſpirit is wanting. 


Indolence gains among the ranks. that need not work, 
and: among thoſe that ſhould, leſs buſineſs is done. The 


improvement of arts multiplies faſhions, theſe increaſe our 
_ . Expences, articles of luxury become wants, ſ{uperfluity takes 
the place of the needful, and people dreſs better, but do 


not live ſo well; and purchaſe clothes at the expence of 


the neceſſaries of life. The lower claſs of men grow ac- 
quainted with debauchery before they are with love, and 
marrying later, have fewer or weaker children: the 
tradeſman looks out for a fortune not a wife, and before- 
hand deprives himſelf of both by his libertiniſm.. The 


rich, married or not, go on continually ſeducing women 


of every condition, or debauching poor girls. Tbe dif- 
ficulty of ſupporting the charges of marriage, and the rea- 
dineſa of finding the joys of it without bearing any of 


its diſagreeable inconveniencies, tends to increaſe. the 


number of unmarried people in every claſs. . The man, 
; who, gives up being the father of a family, ſpends his pa- 


The: arts and the talents: of pleaſing corrupt . 
while they poliſh it. When the intercourſe between the , , 
ſexes become frequent,” they - mutually ſeduee one ano-- 


. 


3h trimony, ang i in concert with the ſtate which doubles his 


| yearly. i income, by borrowing of him at a Truſnqus ipte- 


"rel, he melts. ſeveral generations into one: he extin- 
Zuiſhes | Poſterity s W in the martied women, by 


whom 
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BOOK whem he is rewarded,' as in the girle whom he hires, 
een kind of proſtitution is drawn on at nee. Ho- 
nmaour and duty is forfeited in every rank; neee 


eee epeeet referred £22: 
Tut nation that is inclined to gallantry,” or rather to 


| libertiniſm; is not long before it is undone abroad, 'as 


well as ſubdued at home. There is no longer any no- 
bility, no longer any body of men to defend their own 


or the people's rights; for every where diviſion and felf- 


intereſt prevails. No one wiſhes to be ruined alone. Tbe 
love of riches being the only allurement, the honeſt man 
is apprehenſive of loſing his fortune, and the man of no 
honour is intent upon making his: the one retires, the 
other ſets himſelf up to ſale, and the ſtate is ruined. 
Such are infallibly the ſteps commerce takes in its pro- 
greſs under à monarchy. What its effects are in à re- 
public we know from antient hiſtory. But ſtill it is ne- 
cellary at this time to lead men to commerce, becauſe the 
preſent ſituation of Europe is favourable to it, and com- 
merce itſelf is favourable to population, " 


Bur it will be aſked whether a great degree of popula- 
tion is of uſe to promote the happineſs of mankind. 
This is an idle queſtion. In fat, the point is not to 
multiply men, in order to make them happy ; but i it is 
ſufficient to make them happy, that they ſhould multiply. 
All the means which concur in the proſperity of any 
Nate, tend of themſelves to the propagation of its people, 
A legiſlator who ſhould deſire people only to have ſoldiers, 
and ſubjects only for the purpoſe of ſubduing his neigh= 
bours, would be a monſter, and an enemy to the human | 


be race, ſince he would create merely with ; A view to deftroy. 


A legiſlator, on the contrary, who like Solon, ſhould 
Yes a republic, whoſe multitudes might go and people 
| the deſert coafts of the ſea; or who like Penn, ſhould 

make 
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make laws for che cultivation of his colony, a 


war, ſuch a legiſlator would undoubtedly be conſidered 
as a God on earth. Even though his name ſhould not be 


immortalized; he would live-in happineſs, and die con- 


tented, eſpecially if he could be certain of leaving behind 
him laws of ſuch wiſdom as to free his people gov 
from the vexation of taxes. | 7-01 


A tax may be defined, eee 3 


property for the preſervation of the other: from hence it 


follows; that there ſhould not be any tax either among 


people in a ſtate of ſlavery, or among ſavages? for the 


former have no longer any property, and .the latter * 
not yet acquired any. 


Bor when a nation enjoys any ings and itte pro- 
perty, when its fortune is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, and is 
conſiderable enough to require expences of government, 


when it has poſſeſſions, trade, and wealth capable of 
tempting the-cupidity of its neighbours who may be-poor 
or ambitious ; then, in order to guard its frontiers, or 
its provinces, to protect its navigation, and keep up its 
police, there is a neceſſity for forces and for a revenue. 
It is but juſt and indiſpenſable, that the perſons who are 


employed in any manner for the public good, ſhould be 


maintained do the other orders n 


ciety. 
Turk have been ates. 3 Re . 


| portion'of the territory has been aſſigned for the public 


expences of the body of the ſtate The government not 
being enabled of itſelf to turn ſuch extenſive poſſeſſions to 
advantage, was, forced to entruſt this charge to admini- 


ſtrators, who either neglected the revenues, or appropri- 


ated, them to their own vle,.. This practice brought on 
ſtill greater inconveniencies. Either the royal domains 
were too conſiderable in time of peace, or inſufficient for 
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e calls _ war. Ini.the firſt inſtance, the liberty of the 
was oppreſſel by the ruler of it, wy in'the af 1 
al. It has, theieſore, been found neceſſary y to have 
urs te the contributions of the citizens.” = 
Taten funds were in early times not. ER. . 
ib conſiſted merely in a reimburſement” given by the 
1 to thoſe bes whom, "pd concerns rho 


1 
book 
— 


8 


niet be experietice in ihe inward tres" of our own 
virtiie, and upon a view of the reſpect paid it by other 
men. Theſe moral riches were the greateſt treaſures 
| mii weietles; ; they were a kind of coin which it as 
much doncetned the order of government, "as that öf ** 
a _rality," 101 to 2 3 A 11 mogen lor 
Honovus held the place of taxes 151 in the Hour 
ing periods of Greece, than in the infant” ſlate of . 
eties. The patriot who ſerved his countr „ dd! not thi 
he had any right to deſtroy it. . The inge, Taid' ol % . 
Ariſtides on all Greece, for the ſupport of the war = 1 54 
Perfia, Was ſo moderate, that thofe Who were to al. 
buts;' of thethſelves, called it the happy fat Gr! 
What times were theſe, and what à büntry, itt Which" 
taxes wade the happineſs of the people N. lee 
Tut Romans proceeded to dominion FOR: . 
any 3  afftance from the public ſtock. | The love o of wealth” oF 
would have diverted them from the conqueſt of th [ the \Forl. 40 
The public ſervice was carried on'without any imerched 


. ne 21 wo) 


views, even after their manners had been co py rrupted. 0116 154% 


' Uxvzx the feudal government, there. were ng taxes, 
for on what could they have been levied * I be wan and 
ia land were both the property of the Lat It war bat. 
a real hr pong ſaxvtude.. „ 80:3 erg e eee 3c 
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een N OY to daum on a” the PIES 


turned their thoughts towards their own' ſecurity. [They 
voluntarily furniſhed contributions to repreſs foreign and 


domeſtic enemies. But thoſe tributes were moderate, be- 
cauſe princes were not yet abſolute enough to divert them 


to the purpoſes grenades r or 60 


| th ada e weir bös bps A P 2% | 
Tur new world was diſcovered, = the paſſion 4 Pak 8 
ee bined: upon every nation. That ſpirit of ag- 


grandizertient was not to be reconciled with the ſlowneſs 


of popular aſſemblies; and ſovereigns ſucceeded without 


much trouble in appropriating to themſelves more rights 
an they bad evet enjoyed. The impoſition of taxes was the 


moſt important of their uſutpations, and it is that wha © 
econſequentes have been the moſt pernicious, 

amis have ventured een to, ſtamp the marks of | 

ſeryitude-upon the people's brows, by levying a poll-tax. 

a Independent of. the humiliation it brings with it, Fan any 


" 
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thing be more arbitrary than ſuch. a tax: ? 
Is. the tax to be levied | upon- voluntary ee 


But this would require between the monarch and his ſub- 


jede a. moral conſcience which ſhould, unite them by a 


mutual love of the general good; or, at leaft, 2 public 


conſcienos to inſpire the one with confidence in the other, 
by a ſincete and xeciprocal communication of their in- 
telligence, and of their ſentiments. Even then, how i is 
this public conſcience to be ſettled, which i is to ſerve as uf 


torch, 2 guide and a rein to determine and regulate the 


VA ee government? 


Is the ſanctuary of families, a the ee the citizen 


why invaded, in order to gain by ſurpriſe, and bring to 
| light what he does not chuſe to reveal, what it is olten 
ol importance to him not to diſcover. What an inqui- 


fition ! What offenſive violence ! "Though we ſhould even 
Vol. IV. LI 6 arriye 


\ 
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2g Kanne the knowledge af the reſources of every individual, 


they not very: from one year. to another with the uncer- 
tain and precious productions of induſtry? Are they 
not leſſenad by the incecaſe of children, by. the decay of 


aupations. The very faculties of the human ſpecics, 
that are of uſe and promote labour, do they not change 
with chaſe-yiciflitudes broughi by time on all. things that 
depend on nature and ſortune ? The poerſonal tax is a 


vexation then to the individual without gammoan benefit. 


A poll-tax is a fort of ſlavery, We ra ee with= 
Wa thine profitable: to the ſtats; - 10202 17s ni sduon dunn 


Arzu having ſuffered this tax, which? eee 


deſpotiſm, or which leads to it ſooner or: laters; impoſts 


were then laid upon articles of conſumption. Sovereign 


have affected to conſider this new tribute as in ſome mea- 
fure voluntary, becauſe it riſes· ĩn proportion to ihe ex- 


pences of the ſubject, which he is- at-iborty: to ingreaſe - 


or diminiſh according to his abilities, or Kis\propenJities; 
which are for the moſt part factitious. . t 392 2% 
Bor if taxation affect the commodities which are of 
immediate neceſſity, it is the height of eruelty. Previqus 
to all the laws of ſociety, man had à right to ſubſiſt. 
And is he to loſe that right by the 'eftabliſhment-of laws ? 


To fell the productions of the earth to the people at a dear 


rate, is to rob them of them: it is to attack the very 
principle of cheir exiſtence, to take from them, by 4 tax, 
the natural means of preſerving it. By extorting-the 
ſubſiſtence of the needy, the ſtate takes from him his 


ſtrength with his food. It reduces the poor man to a ſtate 
of beggary; and the working man to that of idleneſs;ʒ it 


makes the unfortunate man, a rogue; that is, it brings 


the hungry man to the {nag 2 SO 2. 
Ir 


length through, ficknelſs; by age, and by; laborious o- 
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r the icmpoſts affect commodities Jeſs neceſſary a. how 5 O OK 
22 loſt to tillage and the arty are employed not —.— 


in guarding the bulwarks of the empite, but in crowding 
the kingdom with an inſinite number of unimportant 
barriers; in the gates of towns ; infeſting 


the highways and roads erce.3 and ſearching ints 


_ cellars, granaries, und ſterehouſes] What a ſtate of war 
between prince and people, between ſubject and ſubjeRt ! 


Hos many priſons, galltes and gibbets for a ſwarm'of = 


wretches 'who” have been urged on to fraud, to ſmug» 


gling, eme „ pong the revenue | 


laws} E N 
eee eee ig extended forms the 


ae, f:chinfumption: to thoſe of traffic carried on 
ſtom one ſtate to another. Inſatiable tyrants! Will ye | 
never underſtand chat if ye lay duties on what ye offer 
to the icanger, he will buy it at a cheaper rate, he will 


give only the price demanded by other ſtates : if even 
your on ſubjects were the ſole proprietors of that pro - 
duce you have taxed, they ſtill would never give the law; 
for in that caſe the demand would be for a leſs quantity, 


and the overplus would oblige themito lower the * in | 


order to ſind a vent for it. 


Tut duty on merchandiſe r. W a 


tom its neighbours, does not ſtand on a more reaſonable 
footing. The price of the goods being regulated by the 


competition of other countries, the duties will be paid 


by your ſubjects alone. Poſſibly, the raiſing the price of 
foreign produce may diminiſh the conſumption of it. But 


it a leſs quantity of merchandiſe is fold to you, a leſs 
quaptity: will be purchaſed of 50 Trade yields but in 
proportion to what it receives. It is in fact nothing more 
chan an exchange of value for value. It is not poſſible 
eee h to oppoſe the current of theſe exchanges, 
L12 | 


without 
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5 een nennt we vale of your im-producions, vy 


F heals of them; Ys Dor lend loan 
| my you lay duties on your oon er on foreign 
merchendiſe, the induſtry of your ſubjectso will neceſſarily 
_ ſuffer by it. The means of payment will be fewer; and 

they will have leſs raw materials to work up. The great- 
er the dimiuution there is on the teprodoction annually, 
the mote the ſum total of their labour will alſo be de- 


| Ercaſed;; Then all the Jaws you ean make againſtibeg- 


Fan will be ineffectual, for man muſt live on what is giv- 
: ere if he cannot live by what he earn 
| Bor what then is the mode of taxation the moſt pro- 
pet to conclliate the publie intereſt with the rights vf in- 
Seen, > Tr'is che land- tax. An impoſt Is With! feſpect 
to the perſon upon whom it is charged: an annual ex- 
| pence. It can only, therefore, be Uſeſſed' dh Am ahnHüal 
revenue; for nothing but an annual revenge ca difchüfge 
an annual expence. ' Now there never can be any antun! 
revenue, except that of the land. It is land'only Which 
; replaces yearly what has been advanced upon it, with an 
| overplus left to our diſpoſal. It is ſome time ſince we 
haye begun to be ſenſible of this important truth Some 
men of ſound underſtanding will one day reduce itt 
demonſtration : and the firſt governinent that makes his 
| the foundation of their ſyſtem, will of courſe be Faiſed 
to 4 degree of proſperity * per to alt nations arid all 
R ages. LG ILY SR av 
W 3s ee chire is no ſtate th Europe at preſent w hoſe | 
ituation admits of ſo great a change. The taxes are 
8 every where ſo heavy, the expences ſo multiplied,” the 
wants ſo preſſing; the public ſtock is ſo much indebted 
; every where, that a ſudden revolution in the raiſing of the 
| public revenues, would infallibly alter the confidence and 
| diturb the yo of the 145.5. But an enlightened and 
RN | provident 
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wards ſo ſalutary an end. With courage and prudence; 


dhe will cemove erer obſtacle that prejudice, ignorances © 
and private intereſt might have to oppoſe to a ſyſtem of | 


adminiſtration, the advantages of INE e to "Sr 
yond all calculation 5 85 
Is order that a benefits of th 
happy i innovation, it will be neceſſary that all lands witb⸗ 
out diſtinction ſhould be ſubjected to taxation. T he pub- 
lie weal is a treaſure in common, wherein every indi- 


vidual ſhould depoſit his tribute, his ſervice, and his abi- 


lities. Names and titles will never change the nature of 
men and their poſſeſſions. It would be the utmoſt mean- 


neſs and folly to avail ourſelves of diſtinctions received 


from our anceſtors, in order to withdraw ourſelves from 
the burthens, of ſociety. Every preeminence not turned 
to the general advantage, would be miſchievous,” it can- 
not he equitable bur fo far as it” forms à ſettled engage- 
ment to deute in a more eſpecial manner « our Tees and 
fortunes to the ſetyice of our country. wah 

Ix in our days the tax weld firſt laid on we land, would 


it not neceſſarily be ſuppoſed that the contribution ſhould 
be proportioned: to the extent and fertility of the eſtates ? 


Would avy one dare to alledge his employments, his ler- 


vices, his dignities, in order to ſcreen himſelf from the 


tributes exatted by the public weal? What connection 


have taxes with ranks; titles, and conditions ? They : are 
concerned only with revenue: and revenue belongs to the 


fate, ſo. ſaon- as it becomes nan. o_ 97 \ tn 
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defence. F 9 
lx, is noh. ae luficient that the impoſt be por- 
tianeq nt wth equity 3 it is further neceſſary that it be 
drapoffigngd, to the wants. of the government, which are 


usb land the ſame. Wor hath ever required; in all 


places 


[| ' 
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BO'OKplaces and in all ages more conſiderable expences than 
— The antients made a proviſion for them by their 
oeconomy in times of tranquillity. Since the advantages 
ö ol (circulation: and the principles of induſtry have been 0 
better developed, the method of laying up currency in this 
| way, has been proſcribed. The reſource of laying on 
extraordinary taxes has been preferred. Every ſtate that 
1 ſhould probibit them would find itſelf obliged, in order 
to retard its fall, to have recourſe to the methods in uſe 
at Conſtantinople, The Sultan, who can do every thing ; 
but augment bis revenues, is conſtrained to give up the 
" empire to the extortions of bis delegates, that he may 
5 afterwards Oe Heer phat 
from his ſubjects. e Sek 08: e hog V6 
Tur taxes way FP OE: e they ſhould be 
ordered, regulated and adminiſtered by the repreſentatives 
of the people. The impoſt has ever depended on the 
property. He that is not maſter of the produce is not 
maſter of the field. Thus it is that among all nations 
tributes have never been at firſt laid on the proprietors but 
by themſelves 3 Whether the lands were parcelled out 
among the conquerors; whether the clergy ſhared them 
"IR with the nobles, or whether they. paſſed by means of 
| commerce and induſtry into the hands of the generality 
of the citizens. { Every, where, thoſe who were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lands had reſerved the natural, unalienable 
and ſacred right, of not being taxed without their own 
conſent. If we remove this principle, there is no longer 
any monarchy, or any nation ; there i is nothing remain- 
ing but a deſpotic maſter and a herd of ſla ves. 
2 -  _. » Yip people, whoſeikings order every thing they pleaſe, 
| read over again your on hiſtory. Ve will ſee that your 
anceſtors aſſembled themſelves and deliberated whenever a 
ſubſidy was in agitation, If the cuſtom of doing this is 
EO 2347) ' ob- 
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obſolete, che right is not loſb; it is recorded in” heaven, BOOK 
** 


which has given the earth to mankind to poſſeſs it: 
written on the field you have taken the pains to ineloſe, 
in order to inſure to yourſelves the enjoyment of it: it 
is written in your hearts, where the divinity bas im- 
preſſod the love of liberty. - That head raiſed tipwards 
towards heaven is not made in the image of the Creator 
to bow before man. No man is greater than another» 
but by te choice and conſent of all. Ve couttiers, your 
greatneſs is in your lande, and not at the feet of your 
maſter, Be leſs ambitious, and ye will be richer. Go 
and do juſtice to ybur vaſſals, and ye will improve your 
fortunes by increafing the maſs of common happineſs. 
What is it ye gain by raiſing the edifice of deſpotiſm be- 
neath the ruins of every degree of liberty, virtue, ſenti- 
ment and property? Be perfuaded it willl cruſh you all. 


Around that formidable Coloſſus ye are no more than 
ſigures in bronze, ere = * chained at the 


feet of a Kue. | | at Md... 

- Ip the right of yr bi pea ns, ; 
though it may not be for' his intereſt to overeharge and 
vex his people, yet they will be overcharged and vexed. 
The caprices, profuſions and enterprizes of the fovereign 


will no longer know any. bounds when they meet with 


no obftacles. A falſe and Eruel fyſtem of politics will 
ſoon perſuade him that rich ſubjects will always become 
inſolent, that they muſt be ruined, in order to be kept in 
ſubjection, and that poverty is the firmeſt rampart of the 
throne. He will go fo far as to believe that every thing is 
at his diſpoſal, that nothing belongs to his ſlaves, and that 


Se ee r ppt thing he leaves them, 


Tux government will ſeize upon every avenue and 


outlet of "induſtry, to flecce it, as well in its entry as its 
| ourgamng," and to exhauſt it in its courſe, © Commerce 


ii will 


== \benefit,of theutreaburye Cultivation, will. he negleQed:by | 
DIA weusest ge bude have an hopes of acquiring pro- 
Perry. The mobility, will u ferve and gebt only ſor pay. 
The magiſtrate will give judgment only ſor che ſake of 
hig ſees and, his ſelary. Merchants will hoard up their 
ſortunes in order to tranſport them out of a land where 
there is no regard for the country, nor any ſecurity left. 
Ibe nation, being no longer of any conſequence, will 
Sonceive an indifference ſor its kings; will ſee its ene- 
mies only in thoſe who axe its maſters;; will be induced 
to hope ſome time or other for an alleviation. of: its ſervi- 
tude in. a change of its yoke ; Will. expeR . irs. deliverance | 
from, 2 revolution, and. its.. tranquillity. from an entire 
overthrow of the ſtate. Aſter; this there is nothing mote 
to be ſaid; let us now. ſpeak. of a; reſource, which ſove- 
reigns turn to the ruin of their people: That i is! public 
credit. dig Kane $119 4 N eee N e * 4 | 
> ap Is. general, what is called public credit, is notbing | 
more than delay allowed for payment; Credit then ſup- 
paſes a double confidence ;. confiyence., in the per ſon who 
is in wank of it, and conſidence in his. abilities to pay. 
The firſt is the moſt, neceſſary. It is too common for a 
man in debt, who is of 2 bad diſpoſuion to-break his en- | 
gagements, though he is able to fulfil | them; and to 
diflipate, his fortune by irregular, conduct and: extrava- = 
BAance, . But. the honeſt and prudent man, bot has at 
the eme time à proper underſtanding, may. by 2 variety 
of operations well-managed,. acquire gr else rea- 
: that haye failed him for a time. iel he pe 
Tus chief end of commerce is ende buts be 
| fore commodities have reached the places where they are 
to be conſumed, a conſiderabie time olten paſſes, and 
Wes” Beat ,expences muſt be aan 11 boeh merchant is 


com- 


ws 
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and rue — equally ſuf TY 
From theſe arrangements ariſes. credit among the, ke. 
duals of one ſociety, or even of ſeveral ſocieties.” It 
differs from public credit, which is the credit of à WHO 
nation conſidered a8 ſormiag one ſingle body. e ee 
11 BarTweeN public and private credit there is this diffe- 
2 chat gain is the end of the one, and expence bf 

the other. From .hepce i it follows, that credit is gain With 
reſpec} to the merchant; becauſe it furniſhes him "with 
the means of acquiring riches z and that with regard to 
governments it is one cauſe of impoveriſhing them, ſince 
it: only; ſupplies them with the power of ruining them- 
delves," A ſtate that borrows, alienates a portion of its 
revenue for à capital which it ſpends. It is then poorer 
after; ;having/thus borrowed, than it was before that-de- | 
firuQive manceuvre. Notwithſtanding the ſcareity of 
| gold and, ſilver, the governments of antient times were 
not acquainted with the uſe of public credit, eren in the 
periods of the moſt fatal and critical events, They | 
formed during peace a ſtock that was made iſe of as a 
reſaurce in times of diſtreſs. Then money returning 

into circulation awakened induſtry and alleviated,” in 
Es meaſure, the inevitable calamities of war. Since 
the diſcovery of the new world has made bullion more 
common, thoſe who have had the lead in goyernments 
Have generally engaged in enterprizes ahove the abilities 
of the people they governed: and have not ſerupled to 
burthen poſterity with debts they have taken the liberty 
to contract. That ſyſtem ol oppreſſion has been conti- 
nued,; it muſl bind our diſtant ſucceſſors, and be a load 
upon all nations and all ages. 
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valuable productions of its own';" whoſe entire fevenue is 
free j' which has always fulfſled its engagements ; which 
Has not the ambition of cotiqueſt; and which governs 
Irfelf*: ſuch à nation will Hud money at an eaſter rate, 
than a government Whoſe ſoil" is not fertile; which is 


ovetloaded with debts; which engages in undertakings 
beyond its ſtrength; Wlleh⸗ Has deceived its creditors, 
and groafis beneath an arbitrary” power. The lender, 


wha of courſe impoſes the law, will always proportion 


the terms to the riſques be muſt run. Thus, a people, 


whoſe finances are in diſorder, will ſoon fall into the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs by public credit : but the government which 
is better adminiſtered, will alſo find its 3 limited 


Bur, fay fome potiical NOT RT AA is it not ad- 


| vantageous to invite the money of other nations into the 


boſom of your country: and do not public ſtocks pro- 
duce that important effect? Yes, undoubtedly we attract 
the money of ſtrangers by theſe means; but it is in no 
other way than if we were to ſell them one or more of 
the provinces of the empire. Perhaps, it would be a 
more rational practice to deliver up to them the ſoil, than 
to cultivate it ſolely for their uſe. ., 

Bur if the ſtate borrowed only of its own ſubzects, 
the national revenue would not be given up to foreigners. 
It certainly would not: but the ſtate would impoveriſh ſome . 
of its members, in order to enrich one individual. Muſt 
not taxes be increaſed in proportion to the intereſt that 


are to be paid, and the capital that is to be” replaced ? 


The proprietors of lands, the cultivators, every citizen, 
will they not all find themſelves more burthened, than if 
all the money borrowed by the ſtate had been demanded 


- 


N THR EAST AND/WEST INDIES}! i: 


ſrom them at once? Their ſituation is the ſumeg us if O 
— 


they themſelves had borrowed it, inſtead of making ſuch 
ſavings in their ordinary S ˙ 549 {604 


to ſupply an accidental charge. M eee ec oc 


Bor the paper · eurreney which proceeds from the loans 
made to government, increaſes the maſs of riches in cir- 


culation, gives 2 great compaſs to all buſineſs, and faci- 


litates every operation. Infatuated men] Cin you not 


perceive all the errors. of your politics ? Let your ſyſtem 
be ſtretched to the utmoſt ; Tet the ſtate borrow all it ean; 
load it with intereſt to be paid: and by theſe'means re- 


| duce it to the neceflity of forcing every tax; ye will ſoon 


find that with all your riches in circulation, ye will have 


no more wealth ſpringing up afreſh” from the purpoſes of 


conſumption and your trade. Money, and the paper 
which repreſents it, do not circulate of themſelves, nor 

without certain powers that put them in motion. All 
theſe different figns come into uſe only in proportion as 
ſales and purchaſes are made. Cover all Europe, if you 
chooſe: it, with gold; if there is no merchandiſe for 


traffic, that gold will lie inactive. If you do but multi- 
ply the commercial effects, ye need pay no attention to 


theſe repreſentations of wealth ; mutual confidence and 
neceſſity will ſoon be enabled to eftabliſh' them without 
your care. Above all things you muſt be careful not 
to multiply them by ſuch means as wuſt of courſe dimi- 
niſh the maſs of your growing produce. 

Bor the cuſtom of public credit enables one power to 


give the law to others, Will it never be diſcovered that 


this reſource is in common to all nations? If it be a kind 


of high road for us to march up to the adverſary, will it 


not equally ſerve them to come to us? Will not the cre- 
dit of the two nations be in proportion to their reſpective 


other 


ſs or and will they not be ruined without having apy 


* 
* 
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manarchs and empires at war, and falling upon one ano - 
ther with violence in the midſt of all their debts, their 


public ſunds, and their revenues. already deeply mort- 


gaged, it ſeems, to me, ſays: + philoſophical writer, 28 if 


Ian men fighting wich clubs in a potter 's ſhop ſurtound- 
ed with porcelain. N en eee weve; eee 


Ir would, perhaps, be..raſhneſy to, affirm, hat in no 
cirguroſtance [whatſoever the public ſervice will;requize an 
alienation, of part of the rublle revenues... The, Genes 
that, diſturb, the World, are ſo various; gbygrnments are 
expaſed to, ſuch, Grange, revolutions3, the field, of evepts.- 
is ſo extenſiv$s, politics ſtrike ſuch ſurpriſing, ſtrokes, that 
ir is nat within the, reach of human. wiſdom, to foreſee 
and. calculate. every, circumſtance, But in this points, jt 
is the common, practice of governments, which, EAR 5 
diſcuffing,, and not a particular ſituation w high, ig a proc 
bability may never preſent; itſelf... , ett ten $i; mY S 
Evaxx, fate which will not be diverted from the, ligt 


bus courſe of loans by ſuch conſiderations as ye have ju 


been offering. will effect its own ruin. The wig | 
acgviring:great ſyms of money, at once, will e | 


| vernment upon every kind of unreaſonable,, raſh raſh and ex: x 


penſive undertaking ; will make it mortgage. the fyture fo or 


the preſent, and game with. the preſent; ſtock, to acquire 


future ſupplies, One loan will bring on another, = 


1 * 


to accelerate the laſt, ops, pre rl be more. 20d more 
raiſeds,,..., Ritt art al 456 46726 „ e ihne os 
This irregularity will ee fruits of induſtry to 
paſFinto ſome idle hands. The eaſe of enjoymeut with: 
out deing any thing, will, draws into he. capital eyery 
perſon of fortune, and all vicious and intriguing men 
ee, a train of . 
190 Piougn; 
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Nbugh g- er youdg Eitbs Gepelred of Meir Mihopenes am KOR 
of dei rights of marriage N of ſubje@i:of boch ſexes ng 
deveted'torfuxury:s' all df them the inſtruments, the wie- 
_ tiihs; the objects, or the ſport of indolence and volups 
tudaſheſtüu ruf wont H % end Matt with Sue o 
Titz ſeüdeing attfäction ef public Yebiv will pes 
motte und more. When mem ean fesp the fruits without fs 
work, every individual will engage in that fpecies of m- 
ploytment whith is at oficeliicrative arid\calye” Pröptietors 
of land und merchants will alk turn annuitants Money 
is changed into Nate paper, becauſe the ſign Iv more por- 
table; leſs (objedt to alteration from time; and leſo able 
ts the idfury'6f feaſons, and the"rapacity ef tie fare 
of the revenue. Agriculture, trade and induſtry Will fefl 
. fer kön ihe preference given to tile repreſentative paper 
above the Teal ſpecie or. commodity, As he ſtdte altrays 
makes x bab diftribulion-of that which has been wrong. 
fully zcquired, in pioportiom as its debts incteaſe, the 
taxes muſt be raiſed din ordei to pay the ĩnieteſt. Thus 
alk. the actibe and fruĩtful claſſes of ſociety ae ſtrĩpped and 
erhaufted by the dle and barren claſs of-annuitants; The 
| incteaſe" of taxes ruiſes the price of commodities; ' and 
promos: that of :induſtry.{ By theſe mtans con- 
ſumptlon is leſſened ; becauſe exportation ctaſes as ſvon 
'as merechandife is too dear to ſtand the competitions of 
= r nations. Land and manufactures are equally af- 
oP S906) Smarts (ot tec HI bent 
itz fnability the ſtate tben dad in itſelf to anſwer its 
engagements, forces it to extricate itſelf by a) method the 
moſt deſtructive of the freedom of the people, and of the 
power of the ſovereign; by bankruptcy. The neceſſity 
ofo this fatal criſis of empires, which overſets the fortunes 
of wvery one; will at length approach; a a method that by 
bee the creditots, aſter having attraſted to 
itſelf 
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b uſurions: intereſt, and by edicis ſor 


Ff. 


* 


— . which diſgraete the monarch. by cruel ſailures after 


bis maſt ſolemn entzegements, ſorfeiting the oathy of the 
prinos ind the rights 6f: bes ſubjecis 3 overturning wich- 
out reſouree the ſureſt baſis of all government, public 
bogfidenge.—duch is the end of loans, from whence we 

may judge of the principles: on which they are founded. 


5 Ares having examined the baſis and columns of every = 


civilined ſociety, let us take a view of the ornaments and 
| Vecorations of che buildings} Theſe are che fine arte, and 
polite literatuße. / Two famous. people raiſed themſelves 
by works of genius to a height of reputation” which will 
never and and which will always reflect honour: Ache 5 
human ſpscies. Pers 3791 1 ul E f 2112 704 "$3 *: # 
:-Cnnrriantnry; after having demoliſhed in 00 
all the idols of Pagatr antiquity, preſeryed ſome of the 
arts to ſerve as d ſupport to the influence df perſuaſion, 
and to favour: the preaching! of the goſpel, | But in the 
place of. n weligion embeſtiſbef with the gay /divinities of 
Greece: and Rote, it eretted munuments of terrar and 
ſadneſs, conformable to the tragic events which ſignalized 
its” birth and progreſs. The Gothic ages have leſt us 
ſome monuments; the boldneſs and majeſty of Which 
ſtill ſtrike the eye amidſt the ruins of taſte aud elegance. 
Every one of their temples was built in the ſhape of the 
croſs, covered with the croſs,” filled with erucifixes, de- 
corated with horrid and gloomy i _ with N- 
denne and enecutioners. ae ot” 
Wukr became of the arts, e 
to terrify the imagination by continual ſpectacſes of blood, 
death, and future puniſhments? They became as hideous 
as their models, -batbarous as the princes and pontiffs that 
employed them, mean and baſe às the adofers of their 
works, nd children in their very cradles; they 
aggravated 


eee "HS 8 — 


ſpectiue of terrible ſhades ; they, ſpread 3 
the whole face af the land. Wi” bai nin ban bun 
Ar length, the period -arriyed fox leſeningsthole-.ſeaf+ 
of. religion and ſocial policy. The. fine arte c 
with literature from. Greece inta Italy by the Mes 
diterranean, which maintained the cbmmeroe between 
Aſia and Furope. The. Huns, under the name of 
Gochs, had driven them from Rome to Conſtantinople 3 
aud che very, ſame Huna, under the name, of Turks, 
drove them back again from. Conſtavginople. to, Rome, 
That city, deſtined as it was to rule by bog gp by ftra- 
tagem, gultivated and reviyed the arts, which had, been. 
a long time buried in obliv eng Aetn bie 11952 - 
Warte, galumns, ate, walt, were, drawn, forth 
from the duft of, ages, and the ruins of Italy, fog, model! 
of 20M ſine arts at their revival, The genius which, pre: 
hides over deſign raiſed three of the arts at once f. I. mean 
architecture, ſculpture and painting. Architecture, in 
which convenience of itſelf regulated thoſe proportions 
of {ymaetry that contribute. to give pleaſure to the eye; 
Fawn which flatters prinqes, and is the reward of great 
;:and painting, which, peretuates: the remembrance 
of 2 actions, and che inftanges of mutual love... Italy 
alone had more ſuperb. cities, m more magnificent edifices 


than all the reſt of Europe p ut together, . Rome, F lo- 
rence und Venice bred three bete of voliginel painters; 


ſo much daes genius e the imagination, and 
imagination to the climate Italy poſle the. trea- 


£1,439 1 


ſures of Mexico, and the roduce of - Aſia, how much 
more would the arts have be en enriched by i the N 
of both the Indies. ee 


Tur country, of old 1 5 Fan in . and af- 
terwargl, in artiſts, bebpld, literature,, Which is the in- 
ſeparable 


22 
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{0 BOX ſeparable Evinpanion op the arts; flouriſh a ſecond time, 
EF They had been ſtifle! by u ſeries of barbarous Iatinity, 


' corrupted and disfigured by religion; —A" mixture of 
; Gtecian' philoſophy, and Hebrew 


\ peeuys — the Latin language in the mouthe of 


Monks, wha'chanted all nighty and taught by day things 


| and words they did not understand. i e 


- Pit mythology of the Romans revived" in literature 
the gräces of antiquity” The ſplrit of Imitation bortow- 
ed then at fiſt without choice. Cuſtom introduced taſte 

in the eicployndeßt of thoſe rich treafures. The Tralian 
genus; i180 fertile not to Inwent, mixed its bold firokes, 
An ic ei pfkloü, Kights/*-with"rho" rules and modes of 
their old maſters, even the fictions of Fairy land with thoſe 


bt fable. Tue manners of che age, and the national cha- 
lacdet ave heit own tincüre to the works of imat. 
nation, Petrarch had drain chat celeſtial virgin, beau- 


ty, which' ſerved 48 à ide? fot the betgities of chivalry. 


| Arailli ws the embibih dhe" coquctry which reigned 
in het time in Italy. Arioſto cohfounded All kinds of 


751 bea . led, hilly Het been che labyrinth 
of poetry, thah 4 pocih: That author wilt ſtand üngle 


in the hiftory of Iitertufe, like the enchanted piltees of 


his own conſtruction in de deſerts. 


Larrn; and arts, after Seng the fea, pale the 


Alps. In the ſame manne 48 che Kater! had brought 


the oriental romances into Traly, th rs of Charles the 
VIIIch and Lewis the XII en into France ſome 
ptineiples of good literature. Francis the- firſt, if he had 
not been to diſpute the Milaneſe with Charles the Vth, 

would never, perhaps, have been ambitious of the title 


of the Father of letters : but theſe ſeeds of knowledge and 
improvement in the arts were loſt in the religious wars. 


They were collected, if 1 may be allowed the expreſſion, = 


in f aher b Mer 3 IDs: dhe” 


e ſpring up and ting forth fruit Theizgth century belong — 
Ae e ſuccecding one to France, ubich hy the 
victories of Lewis the NV th or gather hy the genius of 
reat men, that Houriſted gogether unden his nigns de- 
See make an epochs in the hiſtory uf che fine au. 
As it had been in Italy, 10 in France gerius ſeinod at 
once upon all the powers off che human mind. Itwas 
diſplayed in he marble, and;0n che, gane in able 


| D edifices ani gatdens z as. well as. in eloquenge and jhoatry.. - 


Every. thing waz fuboiitted-to-itg; influence,.,not.golk the 


© ingenious, mechanic. acts, bat töte, allo; which depend 


bose v ag. he wind. Eve. thing, bore che ſtamp. of 
degine. NN colours, viſible in nature animated che 
Nn e ra Wand the human paffong ehli- 
the. deligns of, the pencil. Man gave: ſpirit to 
ters and budy 40 ſpirit. But let it be well obſerved 
a ee at a time when a; pallion ſor glory armed 
| fp as Fa 45 it was by its ſituation, 

eg, oe The ſenſe of hongut which 
E an, ite on eſtimaation, and Which then cha- 

i 


BEN 


inthe. eyes, g all Europe, was its ſoul, its 


N de ene uf hat liberty bid had 
formerly . the 2 genius in the republics of 
Greece. and, Rome, which bad revived them in that of 


; 22 wr: 1 them. to puſh forth, 
e dert of che Tbanms . 


eee I 
deen under the influence. of laws only when; it ſoabed der. 
high, \pnder the domigion of the moſt abſolute of king! 
When .weſce; what energy patriotiſm. has given ta the 


e an of che inactivity of their climate, we 


: 


Vox. IV. 15 NEW” e people, 


, 


nn doo, and carnage - und the-tims cane aben hence B g. 9 0 Fe 6 


may judge.; what//it might have produced [amongſt the 
French wheres mod mid 3 leads a h ; 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AD TRADE 


B'O 2 K poopley naturally cable and lively, 1 to invontian and en- 
on We may judge what might have been done in 


' country, where as of ald in Greece, ars found. ſpirits 
warm and apt for invention, beneath a ſun that enliveny 
them. with. its pureſt beams-4, netvous. arms, in a climate 
where even the cold excites to labour: - temperate provinces 
between, north and ſouth : -ſra-ports feeended by navi- 
gable rivets: vaſt plains abounding in corn: hills loaded 
with yineyards and fruits of all ſorts: falt pita which may 
be multiplied at pleaſure : pabures: covered with hoxſes 2 
mountains clothed with the fineſt woods: a country every 

| where people with Jaborious hands, which are the firſt 
zoſoyreesi fon ſubſiſtence: the common materials fon the 
arts, aud the fuperſhuities of luxury: in à word, the 
ecommerce of Athens, the induſtry of Corinth, the ſol- 
ddery of Spatta, and the Rocks of Arcadia. With all theſe 
| advantages; which Greece once poſtolledy; France might 
have entried the fine arty to as great a height as that pa- 
rent of genius, had ſhe but had the ſame laws, the ſame 
exereiſe of reafon and liberty, which give riſe to e 
m and rulers of great. nations. e ien 


Nur to the ſuperiority of logiſlation, . 1 
nations, in order for their being equal to tho ancients in 


worles of genius, there has, perhaps, been wanting no- 
thing except an improvement in language. be Italian; 
wich tone, accent, and numbers, has aſfumed all the cha- 
racteriſtics of poetry, and impreſſed all the charms of 
muſia. Theſt two arts, Have conſecrated- it to the de- 
ligbtſub province of men as its en mode of ex- 
e BIOL 0 MSG add: fo 14 LIE , uns- da. 
Fus French 8 holds ee — 
if it is not the language of the gods, it is, at leaſt, that 
of reaſon and truth. Proſe eſpocially ſpeals to teaſon in 
r eee ail cmjad ebe e 
ture, 


m EAST AND: WEST INDIRS, 


| wry; hich! ſeem placed between princes and their ſub- BO OK 
jects to inſttudt and ditect mankind, At a period when "BY. 


liberty has no longer her tribunes, nor amphitheatres, to 
agitate vaſt aſſemblies of the people, a language which 
ſpreads itſelf in books, which is read in all countries, 
which ſerves as the common interpreter of all other lan- 
guages, and as the vchiole of all ſorts of ideas: a language 
ennobled, refined, foftened, and above all, fixed by the 
genius of writers, and the poliſh of courts, nee 
length univerſally prevailing nt * 
Tus Engliſh language has likewiſe bad — 
its proſe · writers, "that have gained it the character of 
energy and boldneſs; ſufficient to make it immortal. May 
it be learned among all nations that aſpire not to bo 
fluver. They will dare ta think, act, and govern. them 
ſelves, It is not the language of words, but of ideas 3 
uad the Engliſn have none but ſuch as ür ſtrong and for- 
tible3 they are the firſt: who ever made uſe of the ex- 
preſſion, the majeſty of the þeopie, and that alone i is ſuffi. 
cient 10, conſecrate A, language. 21 
Tu Spaniards have hitherto. — had either proſe 
nor verſe, though/they have a language formed to excel i in 
both. Brilliant and ſonorous as pure gold, its pace is 
gtave and regular like the dances of that nation: it. is 
grand and decent like the manners of ancient chivalry. n 
That tongue will be able to maintain ſome dignity, even 
acquire ſome ſuperiotity, whenever there ſhall be found 
in it many ſuch writers as Cervantes and; Mariana, When 
'- its academy ſhall. have put to filence the inquiſition and 
its univerſities, that language will raiſe itſelf to great ideas, 
and to ſublime, truths, to which it is invited dy the 1 
evra ba ſirix of be people who ſpeak iu. 
-PxzOR to all other living languages is the G. 
| cha mother tongue, chat original ative language uf Eu- 
Mm 2 rope. 
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BO OK roje. From thence the Engliſh' and French too have been 
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es "by" the mixture of the German with the Latin, 


1 


. 


Lanes could not be eultisated and refined A” * 
oeertain degree, but the arts of euery kind muſt keep pace * 


However, as it ſeems hardly calculated to pleaſe the eye, 


and for polite organs, it has: remaiued in the moutbhs 
of the people, and has been introduced but of late 


into books. A-ſcarcity-of | writers ſeemed to ſhew that it 


belonged to a” country uhere the fine arts, poetry aud 
eloqvence were not deſtined to flouriſi. But on a ſud- 
den, genius has exerted her powers; and- original in more 
than one ſpecies of poetry, have appeared in pretty con- 
Nee ſuſfcient to come into eee 
with other nations. Fred Pre "v4" Finn D b ri 


with that degree of perfection; and indeed; the monu? 
ments of theſe arts have multiplied ſo much throughout 
Europe, that the barbiriſm of ſuecesding people und C 
ages to come will find ite difficult entirely to: deſtroy + 


ee Derlei bus aG N N wu ue 


Howzvrx, as the human ſpecies is merely 1 lutgest 


for ſermentations and revolutions; there is only want- 


Ing köme ardent genius; ſome enthüftäſt' te Ter che world 
apaitr int” flames. The peophe 6 itlke alt and ois 
feady to ſpread their chain, and their dark- | 


north, are f 


_—_— Eirope. Wodl# nor an irruption of Pure 
By? or Aﬀricatis” into fraly;” be ſufficient to overturn 


<hibfchies, and palaces; to confoùnd in one general ruin 
the idols 'of religion, and the maſter- works of ex And 


a8 We are ſb much attached to theſe works'of luxury, we 


ſhould have the leſs ſpirit to defend them! A city; Which, 
it has coſt two centuries to decortte;is'burnt and ravraged 
in a ſingle day. Perhaps; with _— of his ate, 
Wartat may daſh in pieces the ſtatue of Voltaire, that 
Pigalle could not finiſh within/the compaſs of ten years. 
01 £ n And 
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Aab Ah ce and: a work fel immortality; | | Vain atome B 00K 3 
that we are, preſſed forward by one another in the 1. — 1 23 
from whence we began. Ve nations, Whether artiſans 
or ſoldiers, what are ye in the hands of nature, but the 
ſport of her laws, deſtined by turns to ſet _— in mo- 
tion, and to reduce the work again imo duſt. gz 
Bor it is by means of the arts that man pl Hig 
iſtence; and ſurvives himſelf.— Ages of ignorante never 
emerge from their oblivion. There remains no more trace 
of them after their , exiſtence, than beſort they began to 
exiſt. There is no poſſibility of indicating the place 'or - 
time of their paſſage, nor can we mark on the ground = | 
belonging to a barbarous people, it is bere they lived for 
they leave not even ruins to record them. It is invention 
alone that gives man power over matter and time. The 
genius of Homer has rendered the Greek characters in- 
delible. Harmony and reaſon have placed the eloquence 
of Cicero above the ſacred orators. The pontiſfs them- 
ſelves, ſoftened and enlightened by the information ane 
charm of the arts, by being admirers and protectora of 
them, have affifted the human mind to break the chains _ 
of ſuperſtition. Commerce has haſtened the progreſs ,  *. 
art by means of the luxury which wealth has: diffuſed; 
Every effort of the mind and of the body has been 
united to embelliſh and improve the lot of the human 
ſpecies. -- Induſtry and invention; together with the en- 
| joyments procured by the new world, have penetrated as 
far as the polar circle, and the fine arts are e to 
force nature even at Peterſpurgz. b araleet | 
To the train of letters and fine arts vhiloſophy is an- Philoſo- 
| ae, which one would imagine ought rather to conduct phy. „ 
them: but appearing later than they did can only follow as br 
an attendant. Arts ariſe from the very neceflities of man- 
| _ in the earlieſt ſtate of the human mind, Letters are 
1 M m3 5 the 
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—2 flowers of its pouch: children of the imagination, 
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* 
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being themſelves ſond of ortiament; they. decorate every 


thing chey approach: and this turn for embelliſhment | 


produces, what are properly called the fine arts or the arts 
ol luxuty and decoration, which give the poliſh to the pri- 
mary arts of neceflity. It is then we ſee the winged gevii of 
ſculpture Auttering over the porticos of architecture; and 
| the gen of painting entering palaces, repreſenting the 
; heavens upon # cieling, ſketching out upon wool and ſilk 
am the animated ſcenes of rural life, and tracing to the 


| mind upon canvas the uſeful truths of ee gr! Ib 


te agteeable chimeras of fable. n 


Wu the mind has been employed on the kg 


of the imagination and of the ſenſes, when governments 


Have arrived to a degree of maturity, reaſon ariſes and 
'beſtows on the nations a certain gravity ; this is the agg 


of philoſophy. She advances with gradual | ſteps and 


proceeds ſilently along, announeing the old age of em- 
pires which ſhe attempts in vain to ſupport, She cloſed 
the latter ages of the fine republics of Greece and 
Rome. Athens had no philoſophers till the eve of her 
ruin, which they ſeemed to foretell: Cicero and Lucre · 


tius did not compoſe their writings on the nature of the 


Bode, and the ſyſtem of the world, ill the din of civil 


| wars aroſe, and haſtened the downfal-of liberty, 


 HoweveR, Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anax- 
agoras bad ſown the feeds of philoſophy in their theory 
concerning the elements of matter; but the folly of 
ſyſtems deſtroyed all theſe principles one by another. 
Then Socrates appeared, who brought philoſophy back 
to the principles of true wiſdom and virtue: it was that 
alone he loved, practiſed and taught; perſuaded that man 
has no need of ſcience, but of morals, to be happy. 
Plato, his diſciple, though a natural nan, and in- 
trusted 


m TN Her AND: WEST INDIES, : 


trusted in the myſteties of nature by his travels; ute 899 K | 
Egypt, alcribed every thing te the ſoul; and fearct any 2 * 


thing to nature; he overwhelmed philoſophy with theolo- 


gay, and the knowledge of the univerſe wich die ideas of 
the divine powers... Ariſtotle, Plato's diſeipte, diſcourſed 
leſs of God than of Man and the animal creation... His 


natural hiſtory has been tranſmitted to poſterity, though his 


ſyſtem was not univerſally followed by the people of his 


time. Epicurus, who lived nearly about the ſame period, 
revived the atoms of Democritus, which doubtleſs balanced 
the four elements. of Atiſtotle, andi in this equilibrium of 
| ſyſtems, natural philoſophy could not make any progreſs. 
Tue moraliſts led the people in their train, as they are 
detter underſtood} than the naturaliſts, ; They formed 
. their ſchools/;. for no- ſooner dv opinions gain z degree of 
reputation than parties are formed to ſupport them. 

_ In theſe circumſtances, Greece agitated by interior 
commotions aſter having been torn with an inteſtine war, 
way ſobjected by Macedon, and broken in pieces by 
KNome. Then public calamities turned the hearts and 


_ underſtandings of men to mortality. Zeno and Demo- 
exitus who had been only naturaliſts. became, long after 


their death, the heads of two ſects of moralifts, more 
addicted to theology than phyſics, rather caſuiſts than phi- 


| was given up and confined entitely to the ſophiſts. | The 


— 


loſophers ; or it might rathet be affirmed that philoſophy 


Romans, who took every thing from the Greeks, made 


no diſcoveries in the true field of philoſophy. Among 


the ancients philoſophy made little progteſs; becauſe it 
was entirely confined to morality: among the modern: 


its firſt ſteps have been more fortunate, becauſe they 


have been guided by the light of natural knowledge. 
We muſt not reckon the interval of near a thouſand 


. eg which period philoſophy, ſcience, arts and 


WES | letters, 


a 


/ 


. f 
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* K letters; Nept in the grave with Roman empire, among 


the aſhes of Italy, and the duſt of cloyſters. Aſia pre- 
ſeryed the monuments, of it without making any uſe of 
them, and Europe ſome fragments without knowing them. 
The world, Chriſtian or Mohammedan, was every where 
covered · with the blood of nations : ignorance! alone tri - 
umphed under the ſtandard of the croſs or, the creſcent. 
Befote theſe dreaded ſigns, every knee! was bent; every | 
ſpirit trembled. Philoſophy continued in s ſlate of in- 


faney, pronouncing only: the natnes of God and of the 
ſoul her attention was ſolely engaged on matters of 
which the ſhould for ever remaln ignorant. 15 "ime, ar- 


gument and all her application was waſted on queſtions h 


that were, at leaft, idle; queſtions, for the moſt parts 
void of ſenſe; not to be defined, and not to be determin- 
ed from the nature of their object; and which, there 


| bore, proved an eternal ſource of diſputes, ſchiſms, ſects, | 
| 1 perſecution, and national as well as religious wars. e 


I the mean time, the Arabs after their conqueſts car- 


> ried away as it were in triumph, the ſpoils of genius and | 


philoſophy. Ariſtotle fell into their hands, ſaved out of the 


ruins of ancient Greece. Theſe deſtroyers of empites had 
ſome ſeiences of which they had been the firſt authors. 


Calculation was of their invention. Aſtronomy and geo- 


metry accompanied them along the coaſts of Africa, 


which they laid waſte and peopled again. Medicine at- 


tended them every where. That ſcience which has, 


perhaps, no greater recommendation in its favour, than its 


affinity with chymiſtry and natural knowledge, rendered 


them as famous as aſtrology, another ſupport of impoſition. 


-Avicenna and Averroes, phyficians, mathematicians, an- 

philoſophers maintained the tradition of true ſcience bn 
\ tranſlations and commentaries. But let us imagine what 
255 mo became of e eee from, Greek into 

„S 4 . | Arabic, 


6 
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Arabic, and aſter that, from Arabic into Latin, under BOOK: 
te hands of monks, who wanted to adapt the philoſophy _* * 
of paganiſm to the Hebrew codes of Moſes and Chrift. 
That confuſion of ſyſtems, ideas and language ftopped. 
for a conſiderable time the ſtructure of ſcience. The di- 
vine overturned the materials brought by the philoſopher, - 
who ſapped the very foundations laid by his rival. How- 
ever, with a few ſtones from one, and much ſand from 
the other, ſome! miſerable architects built up a ſtrange 
Continually patched, propped and plaiſtered from age to 
nage, by Iriſh or Spaniſh metaphyſicians, it ſupported it- 
ſelf till about the time of diſcovery ' of the new ou 
which was deſtined to change the face of the old one. 
.LicnT ſprang from the midſt of darkneſs. An Engliſh 
monk attended to the practice of chymiſtry, and paving - 
the way for the invention of gun-powder, which was to 
| bring America into ſubjection to Europe, he opened the 
- avenues of true ſcience by experimental philoſophy. Thus 
ſcience iſſued out of the cloyſter, where ignorance re- 
mained. When Bocaccio had expoſed the debauched 
lives of the regular and ſecular clergy, Galileo ventured 
eonjectures upon the figure of the earth. Superſtition 
was alarmed at it, and with its clamours ſent forth its 
thunders ; but philoſophy tore off the maſk from the 
monſter, and rent the veil under which truth had been 
hid. The weakneſs and falſehood of popular opinions was 
perceived, on which the baſis of the ſocial edifice was | 
ſupported ; but to drive error from her tribunal, it was 


— | 
- 
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; neceſſary to be acquainted with the laws of nature, and 

ö de cauſes of the various phenomena. That was the. 

\ object philoſophy had in view. ; 

4 As ſoon as Copernicus was dead, r is had; by 
e that the ſun was in the 
with | center 
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gener of our world, Galiles droſe; and confirmed by. 
the invention of the teleſcope the true ſyſtem of aſtrono- 


— 
— 
* 


my which either had been unknown, or lay in oblivion 


ever ſince Pythagoras had once conceived it. While 


Gaſſendi was putting the elements of antient philoſophy, 
or the atoms of Epicurus into motion, Deſcartes agitated 
and oombined the elements of à new philoſophy, or | his 


ingenious and ſubtile vortenes. Almoſt about the ſame 
time, Toricelli invented, at Florence, the thermometer 
ſor the weighing of air; Paſcal» meaſured the height of 


the mountains of Auvergne, and Boyle in England veri- | 
| fied and confirmed the eee deere *. 


one and the other. 16 4 


. DesCanTes had taught the art of üb u ecke 
to undeceive the mind previous to inſtruction. His me- 


thodical doubt was the grand inſtrument of ſcience, and 
the moſt ſignal ſervice that could be rendered to the bu- 


man mind under the darkneſt which ſürroundecd it, um 


the chains which fettered it. Bayle, by applying that 


method to opinions the beft authoriſed by the function of 
time and compulſion, has N us enſibl of 5 im- 
portance of doubting. * 

"CHAXCELLOR Bacon, a phitolopher, but ciitcoheut 
at court, as friar Bacon had been in the cloyſter, Hike him 


| the harbinger rather than the legiſlator of the new phitoſo- 
Phy, had proteſted equally ' againſt the prejudice of the 


| fenfes and the ſchools, as againſt thoſe phantoms he ſtiled 


the idols of the underſtanding. He had foretold truthy 
he could not diſcover. In conformity to his oracular pre- 
fages, while experimental philoſophy was diſcovering 


facts; rational philoſophy was in ſearch ef cauſes. Both 
contributed to the ſtudy of mathematics, which were to 
guide the efforts of the mind and inſure their ſucceſs; It 


er * fact, the ſcience of 8 185 applied to er 


and ; 


and the application of geometry to anal philoſophy, 8 2 
which raiſed in Newton ſuſpicions of the true ſyſtem — 
the world. Upon turning bis eyes up to the hes 
by his obſervations on the fall of bodies to the earth, he 
ſaw there might be among the motions of the heavenly 
bodies ſome relations which implied an univerſal prin- 
ciple, differing from impulſion, the only viſible cauſe of 
all their movements. By the ſtudy of optics after aftro- 
nomy, he conjectured the origin of light; and the ex- 
. periments to which he was led een 
Changed it into ſyſtem. 
Ar the time when Deſcartes died, Newton and Leib- 8 
nitz were hardly born, Who were to finiſh, correct and 
bring to perfection what he had begun, that is to ſay, the 
79 eſtabliſhing of ſound pbiloſophy. Theſe two men alone 
8 greatly contributed to its quick and rapid progreſs. One 
carried the knowledge of. God and the ſoul, as far as rea- 
fon could lead it; and the inutility of bis attempts un- 
deceived the humgn mind for ever with reſpect to thoſe 
falſe metapbyſics. The other extended the principles of 
natural philoſophy and the mathematics much further than 
tte genius of many ages had been able to carry them, *' 
and pointed out the road to truth. At the ſame time 
N Locke attacked ſcientific prejudices eyen into the in- 
| trenchments of the ſchools ; he diffipated all thoſe phan- 
toms of the imagination, which Mallebranche ſuffered to 
| ſpring up again, after he had humbled them, becauſe he 
did not go to the root of the hydra's head. 
-; Bur we are not to ſuppoſe philoſophers alone have 
| diſcovered and imagined every thing. It is the courſe of 
| ( events which has giyen a certain bent to the actions and 
thoughts of mankind. A complication of natural or 
moral cauſes, a gradual improvement in politics joined 
| do the progreſs of ſtudy and of the ſciences, a combina- 
145 1 | | tion 


* 
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5 BOOK ton of eireumſtances which it was as impoſſible'to hasen 
d foreſee, muſt have contributed to the revolution ta 
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has prevailed in the underſtandings of men. Among na- 
tions as among individuals, the body and ſoul act and re- 
ct alternately upon each other. Popular opinions inſect 
N eren philoſophers, and philoſophers are guides to the 
people. Galileo bad aſſerted, that as the earth turned 
round the ſun, there muſt be antipodes ; and Drake proved 
the fact, by 'a voyage round the world. The church 
| fiyled itſelf univerſal, and the Pope called bimſelf maſter 
of the earth: and yet more than two thirds of its inha- 
bitants did not ſo much as know there was any catholic 
religion, and particularly that there was a pope. Euro- 
peans, who have travelled and trafficked every where, 
taught Europe that one portion of the globe lived under 

* the laws of Mohammed, and a ſtill larger one in the 
- darkneſs of idolatry, or in the total ignorance and unen- 
| . Iightened fate of atheiſm. Thus philoſophy extended 
the empire of human knowledge, by the diſcovery of the 
errors of ſuperſtition, and of the truths of nature; Ae 
 Trary, whoſe impatient genius penetrated through the 
ebſtacles that ſurrounded it, was the firſt that founded an 
academy of natural philoſophy. France and England, 


WhO by their rivalſhip were to extend their greatneſs, 


raiſed at one time two everlaſting monumehts to the im- 
pfovement of philoſophy : two -academies from whence 
| all the learned of Europe draw their information, and in 
which they depoſit all their ſtores of knowledge. From 
hence have been brought to light a great number of the 
myſterious points in nature, experiments, phænomena, 
diſcoveries in the arts and ſeiences, the ſecrets of electri- 


city, and the cauſes of the Aurora Borealis. Hence have 


proceeded the inſtruments and means of purifying air on 
board of ſhips, for making ſea water fit to be drunk, for 
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Yetermining the figure of the, earth, and aſcertaining the B O 


Wes for improving agriculture, and for Producing ens 
more grain with Jeſs ſeed and leſs labour. 


_ AktsTOFts had reigned ten centuries in all the whoa. ; 
wr Europe; and the chriſtians, after loſing the guidance 


of rein, were able to recover it again only by fol- 
lowing his example. They! had even gone aftray, for a 
long time, attending on that philoſopher, becauſe they 
walked involved in the darkneſs of theology,” But at laſt 
Deſcartes gave the thread, and Newton the wings fot 
getting out of that labyrinth. Doubt had diffipated 


prejudices,” and the method ef analyſis had ſound out the 
truthl After the two Batons, Galileo and Deſcartes, 
Locke and Bayle, Leibnitz and Newton, after the me- 


moits of the academies of 'Florerice and Leipſic, of Paris 
and London; there RtiM remained great work to be com- 


poſed, in order to perpetuate the ſciences and philoſophy; f 


This work has now appeared. een 504 
Tus book, which EVR all the ertors and all the 


truths that have iſſued from the human mind from the 


doctrines of theology to the” ſpeculations oft infeds, every 


Work of the bands of men from a fhip to 4 pin; this re- 
poſrtory of the intelligence of all nations, Wy In N 5 


ages, characterze that 'of” phifofophy;” which after ſo 


many advantages procured to mankind ought to be conſi- 


dered/as a divinity on earth; It is ſhe who binds, en- 


| lighteris;; aids and comforts human beings. / She beſtows 


every thing upon them, without exacting any worſhip 
in return. She demands of them, not the facfifice of 


their paſſions, but a reaſonable, uſeful and moderate exer- | 


ciſe of all their faculties} Daughter of nature, diſpenſer 
of her gifis, interpreter” of her rights, ſhe conſeerates 


per intelligencetand her labour to the uſe of man. She 
| Rs el dais ads: happier. "She deteſts 


9 only 


\ 


2. 


EC 


_{ 


—_— alone cannot. find the meant of enterprise. At 
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| Happineſs, She avoids diſturbance, and the name of ſefts, 
but the tolerates them all, The blind and the wicked 


calumniate her ; the forty ure afraid of ſegingy, and the 


latter of being ſeen. Ungratefat children, who. rebel 
againſt a tender mother, when dhe wiſhes, to cure them 
of their errors and * Pt occaſion . hy 

. mankind... He! 


[3h Licur,, however, Tpreads wien over A mote c= | 


tenſſye horizon. A kind jof Swplre is founded, that of 
literatute! which. begins and. gaves the way for the re- 
public of Europe. In truth; if philoſophy is ever enabled 

to inſinuate itſelf into the minds of ſovereigus or their 
miniſters, the ſyſtem of politics will be -improyed;- and 


5 rendered Fmple. Humanity will. de more regarded in all 
their plans; the public good will enter into their nego- 
 _ tiations, not merely as, an | expreſſion, b but as pp 


conſequence ev even to kings. 


130 * hy | ett ih ann: 


1 zx has printing made; ſuch. progrefs.thax it can 
never be put a ſtop 40 in any ſtate; without lowering, the 


people by - Gefiring. to advance. the. authority of — 


8 ment. Books, enlighten. the, multitude, bumanjze. the | 
great, delight the leiſure of the rich, and infote. all the 


claſſes of ſociety. The; ſciences - bring to perfection the 


= different branches of political axconomy., Even: the errors 


of ſyſtematical perſons are diſſipated by the 8 
reaſoning and diſcuſſion try them by the teſt of truth 


A intercoutſe of 'knowleilge is becume neceſfary for 1 


induſtry, and literature alone maintains that cammuni- 


cation. The reading of a voyage round the world has, 


perhaps, octaſioned more attempts of that kind; for in- 


preſent 


18 do rule that they covet no enjoyment but the public 
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be cultivated without ſome fiudy;'orB OK 
without the knowledge handed down and diffuſed by es 
reading. Princes chemſelb es have not recovered: their 
nights from. the ufurpations of the clergy, but by the 
aſſiſtande oſ that intelligence which has undeceived the 
re orient to the abuſes of all ſpiritual power. 


Bur it would be the greateſt ſolly of the human mind | 


* have employed all ĩts powers' to raiſe the authority of 


kings, and to break every other ſnackle in order to ſorge 


out of them that of deſpotiſm. Tue fame courage that 
4 religion inſpires to withdraw conſcience from the tyranny 
_ exerciſe over opinion, the honeſt man, the citizen, and 
friend: of the people ought to maintain to free the na- 


tions tom the tyranny of ſuch powers as conſpire againſt 
che liberty of mankind. Unhappy is that ſtate in which 
there is not to be found one ſingle fender of public 


bigbt. The kingdom, with al its riches, its trade, its 


nobles, and its citizens muſt ſoen fall into unavoidable 
anarchyt t is che laws that are ee ſave à nation from 
deſtruction; and the freedom of writing is to fave. the 


. Jams? Bat what: is. the foundation wg bale hae = 
_ Jaws ? Iris morality. | "63-—blt 11 


18 - Thann am whole- libraries. e Vin rt 


number of. uſeleſs and even pernicious books } They are, 
- forthe molt part, the work af paieſis and their diſciples, 
ba nat chuſiag to ſee that religion. ſhould conſider men 
only in tha relations they ſtand in ta the divinity, found 


5 it naceſſary to Joni for another ground for the relations 


__ they: bent among one another. If there is an univerſal mo» 
rality, it cannet be the. effect; of a particular cauſe- It 
has bean the ſame in times paſt, and it will be ſlilb the 
ae in ages to come; it cannot then be grounded on re- 


ligious opinions, which have continually: varied ever. ſince | 
©” the beginning of the world; and from one pole to the 


N 1 


K other! W py 
. the ſtupid worſhi pers. of 


Boo 


F | themſelves, and made them a they ALE 


| AE" ſides. L — Wein of parckeular M 


rs a ee 


Ferjehe _ 
rather a devil than a God. very peop dune odds 


others oruel: ſome immoral, and others of KL man- 
nem. Qne would think chat every nation had 3 4 mind to 


4 dei their own paſſions and opipions. Nowrithſtanding 


that diverſyy, in religiqus: ſyſtems and modes af worſhip, 
all nations have perceived that men ought to bejuſt; J all 
" nations have. honoured as virtues, goodnely, ' pity? friend- 
ale delity, paternal zendernef, filial reſpeet, lincejit iy. 
-  Eratitude;' love of « one's: country; in ſhort all the feelings 1 
thet can be conſidered as tyes adapted to, unite | chen = 

 . Cloſely-t9-0ne another. The origin [that uniform nity 
of judgment ſo conſtant, do gengtal, e 12 
be looked for ingþe midſt of contradictory an Lad 

opinions. If the miniſters of religion haye dfipeited te | 
ebink-acherwiſe, jt is becauſe by thei lem chef — 


tile power of; regulating alh the actions of mas Eh they” 


diſpoſed of all their fortunes ; of all their ars te 
| ſecurod ao ghemſelyes in the name of He + See 


5 the world —the veil i 18 now. ren, ”7 790 15 ” 

Ar the tribunal. of | philoſophy and zeaſong morality Ns ” 
"abs whoſe: object is the preſervation ant common_ 
| happineſs f the: human ſpecies,” To this euble.: . 
all its tules ought! to tend. Their natural Soft 


eternal principle is i in man hümſelf, and the relem| Eure 


et organs/in one maw-to thoſe of another;;-2 reſcmbla 5 
in this patticular which brings winn it u Hugin er 
Wants, of pleaſures, and pains, of force ande 11 
whente ariſes the neceſſity of ſociety, or "of a.comn 
ſtruggle againſt. dangers equally incident t6 each if 
dual, which / proceed from nature Ver@@f;/ant ve 


i 


CT 26" 


"IN THE 'BAST AND WEST m. 


un of — viewer} ſuch is the origin of goteralB 9 
tles and public virtues; ſuch is the ſource of we notion ty 


of perſonal and public utility, the ſource of all ben eee 
between individuals, and of all laws of government. 


| SeveRAL writers have endeavoured to trace the 6 - | 


principles of morality in the ſentiments of friendſhip, 
tenderneſs, compafiion;” honour, and bereuolenee; be- 
cuuſe they found them engraven on the human heart. But 


did they not find there likewiſe hatred, jealouſy, revenge, | 


pride, and the love of dominion? - Why then have they 
founded morality on the former rather than the latter? 
It is becauſe they found that the former affections turned 
to the common advantage of ſociety, and that the others 
were fatal to it. Theſe philoſophers have perceived the 


neceflity of ' morals, - they have” conceived: what: they 
boght to be, but have not diſcovered their leading and 


fundamental principle. In truth, the very ſentiments they 
adopt as the ground- work of morality, becauſe they” ap- 


peat to be ſerviceable to the common good, left to them 


_ ſelves would be very prejudicial. How ſhould we de- 


termine to puniſh che guilty if we liſtened only to com- 
paſhon ? How fall we guard againſt partiality, if we 


conſult only the dictates of friendſhip? How ſhould we 


avoid being favourable to idleneſs, if we attended only to 


the feelings of benevolence? All theſe virtues have their 


limits, beyond which they degenerate into vices; and 


thoſe mite are ſettled by the inv ariable rules of eſſential 


juſtice; or, which is the ſame ching, by the common in- 
pa ut wel, mee. er. een bee eat gg 7-> 


odſect of chat union. ns fe 


Tusss limits, it is true, have. not yet been aſcertain 


ed; but how ſhould they have been, ſince it has not been 
poſſible to fix what the common intereſt itſelf was? And 


this is che reaſom why among alt people, and at all times, 


Ver 25 Nen g men 
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38 K men haye formed ſueh different ideas of virtue and vice: 
3 by hitherto, morality. has appeared to be but a matter 
of mere Cd vention athong men. That ſo many ages 

ſhould haue paſſed away in profpund ignorance of the firſt 
principles of à ſcienee ſo important to our happineſs. is a 

; . Certain fact; but ſo extraordinary that it ſhould appear 
= _ | Ineredible;” Ie i not to be conceived how it has happened 
. that we mould not ſooner haue diſcovered. that a8 the 
= |  Unjting'of men in ſociety has no other aim but the com 
won bappineſt of individuale, there is not, neither can 

chere be among them any other ſocinl tie than that of 

Foo cheir common intereſt: and; that nothing can be conſiſt- 
ent wich the order of ſocieties; unleſs it be 3 

the common utility of the members that compoſe them: 


and chat our actions are conſequently; mote or Jeſs vir- 
tuous, according as they · turn more or leſs to the common 

adyantage of ſociety: that they are more or leſs: vicious, 
according as the e lociety. receives from them is 

5 | | e or leſs. F 
I it on its on account that we'raiſe courage to the 

= number of the virtues? No, it is.0n/account of the fer- 

ö „Went in üs ToGetye The proof of this is, that it is 

| _ © puniſhed'ity à man who makes uſe of it to diſturb the 

publle peace Why ie drunkenneſs a vice? hecauſe eyery 

man is bound to contribute to the common good, and to 

fſuoltl that obligation he has oceſion for the free-gxerciſe 

boek his faculties, Why are Certain actions mote blame- 

_ able in a map iſtrate or general than in a priyate man? 

Becauſe greater inconvenience reſults from be t0 

2 KI Oe x 11 75 0 The 15 * Pp 
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As fociety ouptit to be of bee e one of: its/mem- 
bers; it is but juſt that each of its members ſbould be 
5 Nen to OP” W de virtugus, is to de 


4 * * A: 


7 that it is this which neceſſarily determines, virtue and vice: | 


mr Kar AND-WEST RbSs 127 


uſeful : to be vieicus, 16 to be wheleſs or hurtful 159 
| ie morality : 943156 re? A ore CE Rat Rt ve} . 5 


„Tune, indeed; is univerſal? morality—that 'morality 
- which — — nature of man, is con- 
nected with the nature of ſociety {that morality which 
can vary only in its applications but never in its eſſenee: 
that moraliey, in ſhort, to Which all laws ſhould refer, 
end to which they ſhould be ſubordinate. In conformity 
| to this common regulation of all our private and public 
actions det us ſee whether there ever —— Zee 
de good mdrale in Europe th 
d Sν,ν,, the invaſion of ales ae into this 
quarter of the globe, almoſt all governments have bad no 
other baſte than the intereſt of à ſingle man, or a ſingle 

fer of men to tne prejudice of the whole ſociety. Found- - 
ed on conqdeſti the effect of force, they have only varied 
in che mode of keeping the people in ſubjection. At fuſt 
var made victims of them, devoted either to the ſword 
of lie maſter, or of the enemy How many ages paſſed 
among blood and the carnage of nations, that is to ſay, 
in the diſtribution of empires, beſote terms of peace had 
let in ſomething of a more divine nature into MG js 
inteſtine war called ſociety or government! 175 ki 
nen the ſeudal government had ſor ever ns. 
moſe who'tilted the ground from the fight of poſſeſing 
ite when, by a facrilegious colluſion 'between the altar 
and the throttle God had been affociated with the fword, 
"What effect had the morality" of the goſpef, but the em- 
voldening of tyranny by paflive obedienee, but. the ce- 
menting of fatery by a contempt of all keience aun 
private acquiſitions; but the adding to the fear of the 
Freat, the dread of demons } And what were thorals with 
»/ ſich laws ? What they are at prefent in Poland, where 
ale people; being without lands, and without arms, are 
0 l "N03: -- left 


* 
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K ſeſt to be eut to pieces by the. Ruſſians or-eplified by che 


— Pruſſians, and having neither vigour nor ſentiment, think 


ſ 


it is ſufficient. if ghey. are chriſtians, and remain neuter | 
between their acigbbours and their lords palatine-. 


Toe afmilar ſtate of (anarchy whetein morale had hei: 
ther any characteriſtie nor ſtability, ſuedesded the epi- 


demic fury of holy wars, hy Which nations were cor- 
rupted and degraded. by.i communicating the contagion 
of yices with that of fanaticiſm. Mera wars changed 


by changing climate, All the paſkogs were, inflamed. and 


heightened between the tombi of Jeſus and Mohammed. 
Ftem Faleſtina was. imported.a- principle of lunury and 


pride, 3 ſtrong taſte for the ſpices of the eaſt, a romantic 


ſpirit which, civilized, the ppbles of all-countrigs, without | 
makipg the,people. more happy or, more virtuous.» ſos if 


there is; no happineſs without, virtue; vittue will never 


ſupport itſalf without a foundation of bappineb. 
_ AbouTotwo'centuries: after Europe had been depopu- 


lated by Aſtatic expeditions; its tranſmigration in Ametira 


happened. That revolution induced an uhiverſal con- 


fuſion, and mixed the vices and productions of every 
climate with ours. Neithet did motality aequire any 
improvement, becauſe meg were then deſtroyed through 


ayarice,, inſtead of being maſlzcred on account of re- 
ligion. Thoſe nations Which bad made, che largeſt ac- 


qꝗuiſitions in the new world, ſeemed to collect at the ſame 


time all the, ſtupidity, ſerociouſneſs, and ignarance of the 
old, Then became the communicating channels of vices, 
and, diſeaſes, poor and Wretebed amidſt all;heir-goldz 


debauched,.. notwithſtanding their churches. and, their 
prieſty 3 idle and ſuperſtitious with. all the ſources af-cc 

merce, and means of being enlightened... But the dene 
of I 2 en n all other nations. 174. 4 "ot 
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„ Warpnry it be war or commerce! that introdoces B ITY 


great woaſth into a ſtate, they ſoon become the objed of 
public ambition At firſt hey are men of power h 

_ ſeize upon them. Then, as risbes come into the hand 
di thoſe w hold the helm lof affairs, wealth is con- 
Founded with honour in the minds of the peaple ani the 
virtuous citiaen, who aſpited te employmenite anly for 
che ſake af glory, aſpires without knowing itz to bündur 
for the ſuke of advantage Neither lands nor treaſure, 
any more than conquoſts, are gained but from à wiſ to 
enjoy them; and riches ate enjoyed but for pleaſuie and 
the oſtentation ui luxury. By this dauble uſe, they cor 
rupt as: well tlie citizen who poſſeſſes them, as the people 
rmhoſe eyes they faſcinate, As ſonm 'as men labour, at- 
"tracted. anly hy lucre, and nat frum a regard to their duty, 
the moſt advantageous ſituations are preſerted to the moſt 


hbluoncurahle. It is then we ſoe-the- honour: of a profeſſion 


| diverteds .gbſgured, and Joſt in- ihe path thizs/load'to 
elk, yg b3ect e te eee ol, end ed gut 

To the advantage; of. that falſe conſideration 'n6-which 
riches arrive, rd to be added the natural conveniencies of 
opulence, a freſh;ſauree: of corrugtion. The placeman 
wüten eee him e the honours he receives 
in public are nat ſufficient for. him; he wants admirers, | 
eicher of bis talents, his luxury q or his profufton. If riebe, 
are the means of corruption by leading to. honpurs, ha, 
much more ſo by diffuſing the, taſte, for pleaſure ? Miſery 
offers its chaſtity. to ſale, and idleneſs its liberty the 
ringe ſeta the magiſtracy up ta ſale, and the magiſtrates 
ſet a prioe upon juſtice: the court ſells employment, and 
placemen /ſell the people to the prince, who ſell, them 
gain io the neighbouring powers either in treaties of wats 
ar ſubſidy; ee en of ee No 697 
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292 oK Sben fs dt ſordid” trame introduced by e clove of _ 
rn any eduntry where they can do every thing, and 
here virtue is held im no eſtimation. But there is no ef- 
ſiett Without its cauſes Gold does not become the pe- 
ple idoh' and virtue does not ſall into contempt,.unlefs | 
. the'bad conſtitution of the government induces that-degree | 

of corruption. Unfortunately, it will always have this 
effect if the government is ſo conſtituted that the tem- 
Porary intereſt of a ſingle perſon, or of aſmall:number, 


ba caniwith impunity prevail 'over the. common und invari- 5 


.. © Jablevintereſt of the Whole, It will \gliways; induce, this 
W -corruption;'if- thoſe, ãn whoſe hands. authority is lodged, 
Lean make an arbitrary": uſe of it, can place themſelucs 
above the reach of all) rules of juſtios, can make their 
; power adminiſter/to. plundering, and: their plonder to the 
TDontinuance of abuſes occaſioned by their power. Good 
lau ar maintained by good morals; but good morals a 
makes them. To modify; them, it is always armed. with 
an dieſiſtible ſorce, dt of public. opigien; and the go- 
vernment will always become a corrupter, hen by its 
nature it is itſelf corrupt. Ina word, tlie natiqns of Eu- 
rope will have good morals when they have good govern- | 
| rel Let us concludee . 
NA Tiows, 1 have diſcourfed to you on- your'dexrefdink. 
wits "UT hive placed before your eyes the beneſtts of na- 
tlite; "and the fruits of indüſtry. As ye tre too frequent. 
I die ocbaſton of one aneéther's unhappirieſs; you muſt 
hive felt How the Jeafoufy of 'avarice, he pride und um 
did t#fnave far from your dommon well the" Happineſs 
that preferits itſelf to yen by peace” and ebe fe. 1 
babe recalled that bappineſs you drwe day. The feel. 
ings of my heart have beth watinly expreſſed in favbur of 
U without diſtinction of (et . Men 
are 
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are Adi e fight by 1 ; 


_flame wants and the ſame calamities : as they are all equal 
in the eyes of the ſupreme being through the relation be- 
tween their weakneſs and his pW 'ũ wtf. 
I am aware that ſubjected as ye are to rulers, yout con- 
dition depends on them, and that to ſpeak of your evils was 
to reproach them with their errors or their erimes. This 
reflection has not prevented me from exerting myſelf,” I 
never thought that the ſacred reſpect due to humanity 
could poſſibly be irreconeileable with that reſpect which 


is due to thoſe who ſhould be its natural proteRors;! I 


Rave been tranſported in idea into the councils of the go- 
vettiitig powers of the world. I have ſpoken without 
_ Uiſguiſt;' and without fear, and have not to reproach my- 
ſelf with having betrayed the honourable cauſe I dared to 
plead. I Have told ſovereigns what were their duties, and 
What were the people's rights. I have traced to them the 
fatal effects of that inhuman power Which is guilty of 
oppreſfon; and that whoſe ſupineneſs and feebleneſs ſuf- 


fers it. I have ſkkrched all arcugd them portraits of your > 


misfortunes, and they cannot but have felt them. I have 
warned them that if they turned their eyes away, thoſe = 
true but dreadful pictures Woe" de engraven on the mar- 
ble of their tombs, 2 accuſe mow aſhes W e | 
trampled on them. XK 

ur talents are not es FN mented 8 85 
eddy I have ſtood in need of a greater ſhare of that pene- 
tration which diſcovers expedients, and that eloquence 


- which enforces. truth. Sometimes, perhaps, my feelings 


haye elevated my. genius: but moſt frequently have I per- 
ſceived myſelf overwhelmed with my ſubject, and conſcious | 


of my own . inability, May writers better favoured by 


nature complete, by their maſter-works, what my eſſays 
ane begun. Under the ne of W may there 
5 ; 4-5 
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1K one" dey extended from one extremity of he world: 
8 the other, that chain of union und penevolence which 

ought to connect all civilized people! May they never 
po carry among ſavdge nations the example of vice and 
oppreſſiom ! I do not flatter myſelf that, at the period of 
Ze chat happy revolution, my name will de ſtill in remem- 
: \ brance.. - This feeble work, which will have but the me- 


rit of! having; drought forth ethers better than itſelf, will, 
 doubtlels, be forgotrey./ Bur I ſhall, at leaſt, be able to 


: | _ Gay, that I have contributed, as much as was in my power, 
to the bappineſs/ of my fellow-creatures, and pointed out 

' the way, though at a diſtance, ſor the betteriag of their 
condition. - This agreeable thought will ſtand me jn the 

| ſtead of: glory. ee eee, 
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